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PICCADILLY. 


Ir would be impossible to ima- 
gine any book more utterly puz- 
zling to the careless reader, who 
is unprepared to encounter any- 
thing more weighty than  ordi- 
nary sketches of contemporary life 
—or more full of meaning to the 
thoughtful, than the volume which, 
after a lapse of several years from 
its original appearance in these 
pages, has just been republished 
under the above title. We make 
no apology for thus taking up, in 
the way of criticism and review, a 
work originally produced to the 
world by Maga herself; for the 
book is too curious and individual 
to be received as an exposition of 
any opinions but those of its author ; 
and in so far as it is representative 
at all, belongs neither to party, 
creed, nor faction with which we 
have any relations. Its views are 
not ours, neither are we prepared 
to accept its conclusions. It is a 
work by itself, pervaded through 
and through by the workings of a 
mind which has been stimulated by 
strong feeling into strong action, 

s 


and which has thrown off at once 
all the ordinary trammels and ordi- 
nary motives of authorship. The 
writer has written, not because he 
wanted (as most of us do) to write 
a book with certain well - under- 
stood results of praise and pudding, 
but because his heart has burned 
within him, and silence has become 
impossible. When by times, and 
at long intervals, a voice thus breaks 
forth, as it were perforce, from the 
very heart of the world itself, dis- 
closing a greater or less amount of 
individual knowledge of all its 
problems and troubles, and con- 
fronting its difficulties with all the 
earnestness of one practically and 
personally involved, its interest is 
far deeper than the interest of any 
mere literary production even of 
genius. ‘Piccadilly’ is not a work 
of philosophy, nor is it a record of 
religious experience, nor a novel, 
nor a satire on modern society—and 
yet in some respects it is all these 
put together. Mr. Kingsley made 
an attempt many years ago, in his. 
book ‘ Yeast,’ to give a glimpse into 
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the depths which are covered over 
by the dazzling surface of society, 
and to show all the mysteries and 
tragedies that are going on below. 
But Mr. Kingsley’s book was essen- 
tially melodramatic, concerning it- 
self with those tales of seduction 
and suicide, black villany and im- 
potent white virtue, with which the 
British public has been long famil- 
iar. Mr. Oliphant does not tread 
that well-known ground. There 
are no vulgar crimes behind the 
scenes which he pushes aside for 
us, but only that much more elab- 
orate and complicated machinery, 
which, with a hundred conscious 
and unconscious pretences at better 
meaning, is really constructed for 
the deification of Self, the great 
god of modern existence. Though 
he preaches many a sharp sermon, 
and points his lessons with uncom- 
promising plainness, he does not 
himself assume any lofty standing- 
ground as of a preacher superior to 
his audience. On the contrary, he 


speaks out of the midst of the au- 


dience—a man who has been trained 
in their code, has worked as they 
work, and has been moved by the 
same motives. His are not the crude 
difficulties of a boy bewildered by 
the contrast between some aca- 
demic ideal of nobleness and the 
puzzling realities and prose of life. 
He knows society and its sins so well 
that they do not horrify him, nor 
call any violent comment frem his 
lips. They are the sins among 
which he has been brought up, 
which he is prepared to meet, and 
which cannot but be half comic to 
him, though at the same time they 
are wholly sad and terrible. They 
are comic because his accustomed eye 
sees through the fictions that veil 
them, and he cannot refrain from 
a certain amused admiration of the 
cleverness of the actors in that 
strange deceptive panorama. He 
is so far behind the scenes as to be 
aware of the wonderful mixture of 
cunning and simplicity which is 
visible to the instructed eye in all 
the wiles of human nature. He sees 
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how the cunningest, wariest, most 
artful of plotters will now and then 
stick his head into the sand like an 
ostrich, and, with a credulity more 
wonderful than his cunning, believe 
in the credulity of others. He sees 
how some of the actors in this wild 
phantasmagoria have so wrapped 
themselves about with fine deceits 
that they are all but unconscious— 
sometimes, indeed, wholly uncon- 
scious—of the meaner motives be- 
low. All this he perceives without 
horror, without any violence of in- 
dignation, or bitterness of scorn. 
To perceive it is the highest con- 
demnation ; but the observer in this 
case does not vituperate, he only 
exhibits. Neither is he prepared 
utterly to condemn even the victim 
whom he holds up to the world 
on the point of his spear. He him- 
self is ready to enter into the arena, 
to take up the sinner’s own weap- 
ons, to adopt with exaggerated 
openness his own code of principle, 
and, with a certain enjoyment of 
the conflict, foil him on his own 
ground. With all his perception 
of the utter falsity of everything 
round him he is never cynical ; he is 
calm and friendly and impartial, 
looking on at all those pranks, which 
make the angels weep, with a smile 
not of scorn but of insight. He is 
not horrified, he is familiar with it 
all; and in this calmness lies one 
great secret of power. 

Such an exposition, however, by 
a spectator intensely in earnest yet 
unemotional, has been done before ; 
but there is another element intro- 
duced which gives complete origin- 
ality to Mr. Oliphant’s book. His 
hero is a man of the world, standing 
on precisely the same level as the 
other men of the world represented 
in it. He is not an ideal reformer 
—a being of grand motives and ele- 
vated ways of working. Such a 
personage does exist in the work, 
but he stands among the mists as 
do most ideal creations, an act of 
homage to the great and _ noble 
rather than an actual embodiment 
of humanity. The hero of the book 
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—the writer of the autobiography— 
is not ideal. The peculiarity about 
him is, that he has been driven half 
wild in the midst of his natural 
eccentricity by a sudden gleam of 
light from heaven. Christianity 
has come upon him like a sun- 
stroke, confusing his head and his 
life. He had known all about the 
hollowness of society, and the false- 
hood of its individual members, and 
the amazing littleness of its aims, 
before, and had looked upon them 
with calm philosophy. But it has 
suddenly flashed upon his mind 
that Christianity means something 
else than this—that it means suc- 
cour and aid and deliverance, an 
abandonment of self, an adoption 
of the cause of others; the life not 
of a mere spectator, however clear- 
sighted. Such a thought, coming 
suddenly into the mind of a well- 
bred and tolerant modern English- 
man, accustomed to let everybody 
ruin or advance himself his own 
way, to avoid responsibility and 
interference, and maintain the 
theory that every man knows what 
is best for himself, might well pro- 
duce the most bewildering effect; 
and the great success in this book, 
asuccess which probably genius 
could not have attained, but only 
that experience which is sometimes 
above genius—is the wonderful pic- 
ture afforded us of the chaos pro- 
duced in a man’s mind and life by 
this sudden change of motive. It 
is like a sudden change of wind on 
the course of a ship at sea. The 
vessel whirls and shakes and stag- 
gers in its course. The ancient 
direction has become impossible; 
the new has to be met by spasmo- 
dic tacks and shifts and struggles. 
Currents are more subtle and sails 
more delicate in the _ spiritual 
world. The soul reels and strug- 
gles and tries back, and is forced 
forward, until at last the new breeze 
takes possession of the trembling 
sail, and drives about the unwilling 
helm, and overcomes the tremor and 
vibration of resistance. This is the 
crisis which Mr. Oliphant has repre- 
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sented to us with a truth and 
force which are. very impressive. 
The reader who does not take the 
trouble to enter into his intention 
and idea, will no doubt find a great 
deal that is most amusi most 
telling, and remarkable, in this 
book; but he will miss the point 
at which it rises out of the exter- 
nal into the inner life—out of those 
revelations which depend on sharp 
sight and deep observation only, 
into those which belong to the 
higher conditions of individual feel- 
ing—the tidthgs sent from one 
soul to another, deepest instruction, 
information, sympathetic commu- 
nication which can be made by 
man to man. 

There are very few things which 
have been so vulgarised by descrip- 
tion, so associated with bad taste, 
mean motives, foolish mock-humil- 
ity, and, the badly-veiled pretences 
of self-love, as the history of per- 
sonal religion. It is hard to say 
why it should be so, for no subject 
should be, or can be, more interest- 
ing to the world. It is impossible 
to doubt that, in a great many 
cases, religious life begins in the 
individual by that crisis and strug- 
gle between the old and the new, 
the true and the false, the light and 
darkness, which all religious writers 
and sects have agreed in calling 
conversion, and which many con- 
sider indispensable to every Chris- 
tian. Nothing in a life, not any of 
the greatest events which affect it, 
can be so important as this crisis; 
and yet nothing can be less human 
or less divine than the narratives 
of it which are continually being 
poured upon us, and which by 
common consent are relegated to 
the simple classes of the community, 
to parish libraries and Sunday- 
schools, and readers who cannot 
help themselves. The educated 
classes, to whom literature in gen- 
eral addresses itself, cannot be said 
to regard such works as possibly 
addressed to them. We do not 
pretend to receive or judge them 
as (what they ought to be) more 
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interesting than any other kind of 
history, involving all the deeper 
emotions, showing us more than 
philosophy, more than poetry can 
reveal to us of the workings of the 
heart. Perhaps one reason of this 
complete failure is that there is 
but one type of conversion recog- 
nised by what is generally called 
the religious world. We have 
never got beyond the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ notwithstanding the 
wonderful changes which since 
then have modified aJl other es- 
sential characteristic’ of the race. 
And unfortunately John Bunyan’s 
Christian, though a very wonder- 
ful impersonation, and one which 
has perhaps exercised a greater 
influence on the common mind 
than any ideal man invented by 
any other poet from that day till 
this, is no longer our typical pilgrim. 

The peculiarity of religjous life 
in this age is not that over- 


whelming sense of personal dan- 
ger, and necessity for deliverance, 


which inspired the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is not judgment to come 
which appals us, nor hell and the 
lake of brimstone, nor the hideous 
demons with their awful claws. 
Even the Celestial City, with its 
streets of gold and gates of pearl, 
is a dim imagination to us, at once 
material and unreal. We are cap- 
able of looking at Satan’s hoofs all 
cloven and harmless, and saying, 
like the philosopher, ‘ Graminiv- 
orous! I am not afraid of you.” 
Christian is one of our oldest 
friends, and his adventures never 
fail of a certain charm; but he is 
a hero of romance, like Sir Gala- 
had or Sir Percival, and does not 
resemble one of us. Neither is the 
converted man of religious bio- 
graphy one of us. The Richard 
Weavers, the converted black- 
smiths, the shining lights of Re- 
vivals, are equally apart from our 
knowledge. Let us throw:no doubt 
or suspicion upon them. Their 
way is as old as Christianity, and 
doubtless will last as long as mat- 
ter-of-fact wickedness and simple 
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intelligences exist in the world, 
The stories of religious experience 
which abound in print are no 
doubt true to the consciousness of 
the minds which produced them, 
but they are not true to nature, and 
they do not affect us. We ask our- 
selves, Are these people made of 
flesh and blood? had they, as we 
have, loves and duties infinitely 
more precious than their own lives 
or comfort? or is this curious 
spiritual transmogrification of the 
fieshly thing called self-love any 
real gain or advantage to them? 
We grant that they are good peo- 
ple, but we cannot identify them. 
They belong to another region, a 
different development. The atmo- 
sphere about them is to us artificial 
and unreal. ‘While we find our- 
selves in a practical restless world 
full of contending things and inter- 
ests, they are in a sphere where 
doctrines and feelings are supreme, 
and where a man is not judged by 
what lie is, or does, but by the 
dogmas he believes, and the fluctu- 
ations of temper and spiritual heat 
and cold to which he is subject. If 
this is the only way of attaining ° 
religious light and rising to a 
higher existence, what is to be 
come of us? for our hearts are 
not. touched, neither do our minds 
approve. 

The picture Mr. Oliphant makes 
for us is of a very different descrip- 
tion. His hero, as we have said, 
is no melodramatic sinner, but a 
man of fashion, with no horrible 
tragedies or depravities in his life 
to bring him to shame were they 
revealed. He is not a debauchee, 
nor a tyrant, but a man who has 
mingled much wandering and ad- 
venture in primitive places with 
abundant knowledge and _ experi- 
ence of that social life which is the 
highest as it is the most puzzling 
result of civilisation. He is in the 
world, in its fullest current, and yet 
he too is a pilgrim in the agonies of 
a conversion involving struggles 
as difficult as those of Christian. 
But this modern convert is not like 
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Christian. He is not seized upon 
by a pressing sense of any burden 
on his back—of all things in the 
world his sins are about the last 
that he is thinking of. It is not 
the jaws of hell or the valley of 
the shadow of. death that haunt 
his dreams. His thoughts are of 
the world about him, that world 
which he knows so much better 
than any doctrines or _philoso- 
phies. He has known it long, 
and it is no new revelation of its 
deceits and vanities which startles 
him. What is new and confusing 
is the thought that he owes some- 
thing to it—that his duty is not 
to remain passive and smile at its 
follies, or transfix it with polished 
arrows of calm impartial sarcasm, 
but to open its eyes, if he can, to 
what is true and just and good. 
It has long been apparent to him— 
before, indeed, any gleam of reli- 
gious consciousness came into his 
own mind—that the time was out 
of joint. He has been enduring, not 
enjoying, it for years back, per- 
ceiving the hypocrisies, falsehoods, 
and vain fictions, of which society is 
full—seeing clearly that everything 
was hollow, fictitious, forced, and 
unreal, in the existence of which 
his own life formed a part. He 
has looked on at this spectacle 
sometimes with laughter, some- 
times with tragic jeers and sarcasm, 
but generally with a contemptuous 
indifference, and keen perception 
of its comic, not to say grotesque, 
aspect. He himself, too, has been, 
like the other players in the comedy, 
acting his part, or rather half-a- 
dozen parts, as caprice dictated, 
looking on at his own performance 
as at theirs, and seeing through 
both. This is the true spirit of .the 
modern mind, when “awakened” 
out of the first dull content of 
nature, or the imaginary satisfac- 
tion of Youth. It is not penitent 
so much as uneasy. It has no 
fear of judgment to come, nor any 
deep sense of its own ill-doing; 
but only a weary, restless, painful 
consciousness that things are not 
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well either with itself or its fellow- 
creatures—that the life it is leading 
is not justified by truth and nature, 
and cannot be in accordance with 
the purposes of God. 

This first avant courier of religion 
—this inner voice which replaces 
that of the Baptist in the modern 
world, has sounded in a great many 
hearts which have never come di- 
rectly under a decided religious in- 
fluence: perhaps it would be safe 
to say that it affects more or less all 
the nobler spirits of the generation 
in one way or other. With some it 
leads but to a cynical disdain, and 
painful, fierce, suppressed indigna- 
tion of the world and all its ways 
—many it sends wandering to the 
corners of the earth, among savages 
or primitive races, in search of the 
reality which has died out of civil- 
ised existence. It brings down 
here and there a sick soul out of 
the higher classes into the lower, to 
try what manual toil and poverty 
may do to restore truth to the 
earth; but whatever its manifesta- 
tion may be, this is the prevailing 
form taken by that seriousness 
which in all ages and epochs has 
been the preface to religious life. 
Perhaps the fact that there is no 
pinch of personal anxiety about it, 
or very little—and that “what 
shall I do to be saved ?” is not in the 
least its natural outcry—is the rea- 
son why this state of pregnant un- 
easiness sometimes exists for a whole 
lifetime without ripening into any 
true religious conviction. But, 
nevertheless, it is the state corre- 
sponding to that in which the 
soldiers and the publicans hurried 
to John the Baptist, and in which, 
throughout all ages, men and women 
have thrown themselves wildly upon 
every new religious teacher. There 
are still, no doubt, awakenings and 
conversions after the old model— 


great personal crises, at which the 
individual soul finds itself face to 
face with God, and has to work out 
its salvation according to its own 


consciousness, and attain an _ in- 
dividual deliverance; but while 
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these occur by units, they are 
counted by thousands who are sick 
of this weary and imperfect round 
of life. The people who are dis- 
gusted with civilisation, disgusted 
with progress, sick of the hubbub of 
pretended benevolence, pretended 
freedom, pretended religiousness, 
and feel life to be all wrong and 
out of harmony, without knowing 
how to put it right, are count- 
less in number. It is this phase 
of modern feeling which Mr. Oli- 
phant sets before us, not so much 
to elucidate a state of mind, as to 
express a feeling which to a very 
high and intense point he himself 
shares. His hero is moved by it 
almost to the height of madness. 
And yet this very madness is not 
real, but restrained by a_ secret 
thread of consciousness all the time 
that he is not mad, and cannot be — 
that he is incapable of thus easily 
escaping from the great problem. 
The time is out of joint—the world 
is out of harmony: broken concords 
hovering about in the air—sensibili- 
ties that start into sight when we 
least expect them—hidden gleams 
of good out of the very soul of evil 
—give note to those who are not too 
warped by their dissatisfaction to 
mark them, that harmony is, must 
be, ought to be, still possible, did we 
but know how to bring it about; 
and here and there the sick soul 
bestirs itself, and makes a wild 
effort to bring it about; but it has 
no real energy in any of its move- 
ments. It is uneasiness that moves 
it—nothing more certain—restless 
disapproval, dissatisfaction, discon- 
tent. 

When, however, the bewildering 
sense that it is his duty no longer 
to smile and stand aloof, but to 
do something to aid and help the 
struggling mass, becomes irresisti- 
ble, the convert can no _ longer 
keep silent. He is not made into 
a@ wise and far-seeing and large- 
minded reformer by the struggling 
determination which thus comes 
uppermost within him. On _ the 
contrary, he is as are the crowds 
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out of which, so short a time before, 
he has been taken, differing only 
in this point, that while all his 
habits and ways of working are as 
yet unchanged, the spring of his , 
actions, the great leading motive of 

his conduct, has been suddenly al- 
tered. That has been altered, but 
none of his customs have been al- . 
tered, and he has the entire force 
of the stream to fight against not 
only outside him but within him; 
and now and then is so carried 
away by use and wont that he falls 
to work in the old ways, and does 
his best to accomplish the new good 
which he desires by the old means 
to which he is accustomed. How 
Lord Frank Vanecourt does this— 
how he relapses, after his first self- 
devotion to the work of a social mis- 
sionary, into continual outbursts of 
levity and confusion of new mo- 
tives and old manners—is the sub- 
ject of Mr. Oliphant’s narrative, if 
narrative it can be called. He sets 
out with the intention of a crusade 
against society as actually consti- 
tuted in all its developments—an 
attempt to reform everybody and 
‘change the character of modern 
civilisation; and he ends, as is 
natural, in entangling himself in 
the private affairs of a circle, bring- 
ing endless trouble upon his own 
head, being misunderstood all 
round, and finally sacrificing him- 
self, his private feelings, and a 
slice out of his fortune, for the 
rectification of his neighbour’s busi- 
ness—a proceeding entirely against 
his own interest, and, so to speak, 
out of his way altogether. That he 
does this in a confused, incoherent, 
half-mad way, baffling all his 
friends, and laying himself open to 
every kind of misconception, is a 
part of the plan of the tale; and it 
is this which gives it the strange 
stamp of originality, and of more 
than originality—absolute reality 
and truth—with which it inspires 
the thoughtful reader. It is in- 
tensely alive and real in the very 
exaggeration of its resolves, the air 
of levity and extravagance under 
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which its purpose is laid, and which 
at first puzzles the spectator, and 
prompts the question, Does it mean 
anything at all? what does it mean ? 
which is a question so often asked 
by the matter-of-fact intelligence 
in presence of that tone of half 
banter, half solemnity, which hides 
the meaning of so many men in 
society itself. We feel with Lord 
Frank, as we feel with many in real 
life, that we don’t know whether 
he is in jest or earnest; that what 
he says may be real and grave as 
life and death, or that it may be but 
a solemn jest, in uttering which the 
speaker laughs at our credulity, 
laughs at his own magniloquence, 
and at the possibility of any real 
reforming effort, and, in short, at 
everything in earth and heaven. 
Here, for instance, is the first state- 
ment of the purpose which has 
arisen in his mind while he has 
been watching the stream of car- 
riages going to Lady Palmerston’s 
ball—and while he has chattered 
to and got a cup of tea for Lady 


Veriphast at that solemnity :— 


“ As I write, the magnitude of the 
task I propose to myself assumes still 
larger proportions. I yearn to develop 
in the world at large those organs 
of conscientiousness and benevolence 
which we all possess but so few exer- 
cise. I invoke the co-operation of my 
readers in this great work: I implore 
them to accompany me step by step in 
the crusade which I am about to preach 
in favour of the sacrifice of self for the 
public good. I demand their sympathy 
in this monthly record of my trials as 
an uncompromising exponent of the 
motives of the day, and I claim their 
tender solicitude should I writhe, 
crushed and mangled by the iron hand 
of a social tyranny dexterously con- 
cealed in its velvet glove. I will begin 
my efforts at reform with the Church ; 
I may then possibly diverge to the 
Legislature, and I will mix in the 
highest circles of society in the spirit 
of a missionary. I will endeavour to 
show everybody up to everybody else 
in the spirit of love; and if they end 
by quarrelling with each other and with 
me, I shall at least have the satisfaction 
of feeling myself divested of all further 
responsibility in the matter. In my 
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present frame of mind apathy would be 
culpable and weakness a crime.” 


With this grand but vague and 
wild statement of his intentions, 
Lord Frank, smiled at by his best 
friend, Lord Grandon, the ideal (but 
undecipherable) man of the drama, 
the Grandison hero, for whose bene- 
fit all the work is to be done—sets 
out, not in the least knowing how 
to begin upon his mission —his 
first step being the acceptance of 
a pleasant invitation to a pleasant 
house in the coyntry. ere he 
meets with a colonial bishop, a con- 
verted Hindoo, an evangelical and 
stockbroking Lady Broadhem, an 
eminent member of the “ worldly- 
holy” section of society, with her 
son and daughters—and_ several 
other remarkable specimens of good 
society. Nothing could be more 
amusing, more trenchant and un- 
compromising, yet less tinctured 
with gall or cynicism, than these 
sketches of social lions. Here, for 
instance, is our introduction to 
the new characters :— 


“They had all disappeared to dress 
for dinner, however, and Dickiefield 
had not come home from riding, so that 
when Grandon and I entered the draw- 
ing-room, we found only the deserted 
apparatus of the afternoon tea, a Bishop, 
and a black man—and we had to intro- 
duce ourselves. The Bishop had a 
beard and an apron, his companion a 
turban, and such very large shoes, that 
it was evident his feet were unused to 
the confinement. The Bishop looked 
stern and determined; perhaps there 
was just a.dash of worldliness about 
the twist of his mustache. His com- 
panion wore a subdued and unctuous 
appearance ; his face was shaved ; and 
the whites of his eyes were very blood- 
shot and yellow. Neither of them was 
the least embarrassed when we were 
shown in; Grandon and I both were 
slightly. ‘What a comfort that the 
snow is gone!’ said I to the Bishop. 

“*VYes,’ said his Lordship; ‘the 
weather is very trying tome, who have 
just arrived from the Caribbee Islands.’ 

“«T suppose you have accompanied 
his lordship from the Caribbee Islands.’ 
said I, turning to the swarthy individ- - 
ual, whom I naturally supposed to bea 
specimen convert. 
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“*No,’ he said; ‘he had arrived 
some months since from Bombay.’ 

“«Think of staying long in Eng- 
land?’ said Grandon. 

“«That depends upon my prospects 
at the next general election—I am look- 
ing out for a borough.’ 

“«Dear me!’ said Grandon ; and we 
all, Bishop included, gazed on him with 
astonishment. 

“«« My name is Chundango,’ he went 
on. ‘My parents were both Hindoos. 
Before I was converted my other name 
was Juggonath; now I am John. I 
became acquainted with a circle of dear 
Christian friends in Bombay, during 
my connection, as catechist, with the 
Tabernacle Missionary Society, was 
peculiarly favoured in some mercantile 
transactions into which I subsequently 
entered in connection with cotton, and 
have come to spend my fortune, and 
enter public life, in this country. I 
was just expressing to our dear friend 
here,’ pointing in a patronising way to- 
wards the Bishop, ‘ my regret at find- 
ing that he shares in views which are 
becoming so prevalent in the Church, 
and are likely to taint the Protestant- 
ism of Great Britain and part of Ireland.’ 

“* Goodness!’ thought I, ‘ how this 
complicates matters! Which of these 
two now stands most in need of my ser- 
vices as a missionary?’ . . . As Dickie- 
field was lighting me up to my bed- 
room, I could not resist congratulating 
him upon his two guests. ‘A good 
specimen of the “ unsound muscular,” 
the Bishop,’ said I. 

“*Not very,’ said Dickiefield ; ‘he 
is not so unsound as he looks, and he is 
not unique, like the other. I flatter my- 
self I have under my roof the only well- 
authenticated instance of the Hindoo 
converted millionaire. It is true he be- 
came a ‘‘ Government Christian ” when 
he wasa poor boy of fifteen, and began 
life as a catechist ; then he saw a good 
mercantile opening, and went into cot- 
ton, out of which he has realised an im- 
mense fortune, and now is going into 
political life in England, which he could 
not have done in an unconverted condi- 
tion. Who ever heard before of a Bom- 
bay man wanting to get into Parlia- 
ment, and coming home with a carte 
du pays all arranged before he started ? 
He advocates extension of the franchise, 
ballot, and the Evangelical! Alliance ; so 
I thought I would fasten him on to 
Broadhem—they’ll help to float each 
other.’ 

“«Who else have you got here be- 
sides ?’ I asked. 

“Qh, only a petroleum aristocrat 
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from the oil regions of America—an- 
other millionaire. He is a more won- 
derful instance even than Chundango, 
for he was a poor man three months 
ago, when he “struck ile.” You wil] 
find him most intelligent, full of infor. 
mation ; but you will look upon him, of 
course, as the type of the peculiar clasg 
to which he belongs, and not of Ameri- 
cans generally.’ And my warm-heart- 
ed and eccentric friend, Lord Dickie. 
a left me to my meditations and my 
ilet.” 


Another, the heroine, who is un- 
fortunately too much of the Gran- 
dison or high-ideal type, like Lord 
Grandon, to interest us deeply, is 
introduced, by a little classification 
of young ladies in society, as fol- 
lows :— 


“T ran over in my mind my young 
lady categories, as follows : 
The wholly worldly 

and 
The worldly holy. 

“In this case the distinction is very 
fine ; but though they are bracketed to- 
gether, there is an appreciable diffe- 
rence, which perhaps some day, when 
I have time, I shall discuss. 

“ Second, ‘ The still deep fast.’ 

“This may seem to be a contradic- 
tion in terms ; but the fact is, while the 
upper surface seems tranquil enough, 
there is a strong, rapid under-current. 
The dangeris, in this case, that you are 
very apt to go in what is called a‘ head- 
er. The moment you dive you get 
caught by the under-current, and the 
chances are you never rise to the sur- 
face again. 

“Third, ‘ The rippling glancing fast.’ 

“ This is less fatal, but, to my mind- 
notso attractiveasthe other. Therip, 
ples are produced by quantities of peb- 
bles, which are sure to give one what is 
called in Americaa‘roughtime.’ The 
glancing is only dangerous to youths in 
the first stage, and is perfectly innocu- 
ous after one season. 

“Fourth, ‘The rushing gushing 
fast.’ 

“ This speaks for itself, and may be 
considered perfectly harmless. There 
are only two slows—the ‘ strong-mind- 
ed blue slow,’ and the ‘ heavy slow.’ 

“The ‘strong-minded blue slow’ 
includes every branch of learning. It 
is extremely rare, and alarming to the 
youth of the day. I am rather partial 
to it myself. 

“ The ‘ heavy slow ’ is, alas ! too com- 
mon.” 


“ First, } 
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Lady Broadhem is, however, a 
still more important character than 
either Chundango or “Joseph Ca- 
ribbee Islands.” Her cleverness 
and promptitude and _ invincible 
pluck and courage fill the reader 
with admiration, and even, it is 
evident, delight the carnal man, 
who is not quite subdued in Lord 
Frank himself. The way in which 
she trafficks with the hideous Hin- 
doo for the hand of the beautiful 
and pure-minded Lady Ursula, 
and shifts and changes when Lord 
Frank, a duke’s son and _ enor- 
mously rich, comes in as an oppo- 
sition candidate; the duel be- 
tween the two ‘for a frank state- 
ment of her debts and difficulties 
on the one hand, and. for her con- 
sent to the marriage of Grandon 
and Ursula on the other, — have 
ability and humour enough in them 
to set up half-a-dozen ordinary 
novels. Lady Broadhem is grand 


in her audacity, her strength of 
purpose, and unscrupulous resolu- 
tion; her readiness to seize every 


loophole, and take advantage of 
every accident. ‘“ What, dear Mr. 
Chundango,” she remarked, ‘ mat- 
ters the colour of your skin if your 
blood be pure? If your jewellery 
and your conversion are both gen- 
uine, what more could an anxious 
mother desire for her beloved daugh- 
ter?” ‘He is a man of remarkable 
ability,” she explains to her daugh- 
ter; “‘in some lights there is a decided 
richness in his hue.” “T need not 
say what an escape I think she has 
had from that black man,” she adds 
a few minutes later, when Lord 
Frank has declared himself. In 
every one of the many trying cir- 
cumstances in which we encounter 
her, Lady Broadhem is grand and 
original. Mr. Oliphant has kept 
entirely clear of that vulgar folly 
sometimes to be found where we 
should least expect it, which in- 
troduces sketches of actual per- 
sonages by way of giving life to 
the dead and blank story-spinning 
which pretends to be fiction. Lady 
Broadhem is Lady Broadhem, and 
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no other. She is complete and 
characteristic in every point —a 
distinct creature; and, curiously 
enough, though she is worldly and 
cunning to the highest, or rather 
to the meanest, degree, utterly un- 
scrupulous in the means she uses, 
and actually employing religion as 
a way to social and other eminence, 
it is impossible to hate her, or to 
refrain from a certain sympathy with 
her amazing cleverness and wealth 
of resource. 

Were we about to treat ‘ Picca- 
dilly’ simply as a work of art, it 
would be easy to enlarge upon the 
power of the conception, the won- 
derful ease and vigour with which 
the whole is treated; the know- 
ledge of life at once in its ordin- 
ary and extraordinary developments 
which we find in every page. Had, 
indeed, the book been without that 
religious meaning which gives it 
its greatest charm, its singular 
ability would no doubt have pro- 
cured its more general appreciation 
by the public, who can better un- 
derstand even the fine and pointed 
satire which goes over the heads of 
the common crowd, than they can 
understand those motives which 
to the sober mind of respectable 
‘church-going folk, satisfied with 
just enough religion to keep them 
comfortable, cannot but look over- 
strained and extraordinary. As it 
is, the deeper significance which 
lies underneath is apt to, confuse 
the reader in his perception of the 
amazing vividness and force of tal- 
ent in these social sketches. There 
is not a stupid page in the whole 
volume. Every character is dis- 
tinct and sharply outlined, and full 
of restrained power and humour. 
Even when we look at the sub- 
ordinate personages in the drama, 
nothing can be more instinct 
at once with insight and with 
force than the outline of Mr. Wog, 
the American capitalist who has 
“struck ile,” and has come to Eng- 
land to make notes on the aristo- 
cracy for the benefit of his coun- 
trymen. And the scenes in the City 
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with Spiffey Goldtip’s wonderful 
negotiations and secret diplomatic 
service between the two grand yet 
contrasting rival powers of Money 
and Society, are wonderful in the 
vigour of their revelations. This 
is not the sort of thing we are used 
.to in books that have a religious 
meaning. Perhaps, indeed, it might 
be said that the book, as a work of 
art, suffers by the meaning that is 
in it, as well as that its undercur- 
rent of deep and serious thought 
is subject to misconception in con- 
sequence of the wonderful bril- 
liancy of the secular matter which 
accompanies and is wound in with 
it. The two qualities injure each 
other so far as common favour 
and understanding go. But in a 
higher sense—as an exposition of 
the way in which religious feeling 
affects the educated and refined 
and elevated intelligence of the 
nineteenth century; of how it 
works, betraying on every side the 
hollowness of artificial life, the 
sins of civilisation, the aching 
misery of contrast between all that 
is and all that ought to be—this 
book is unique in modern literature. 
We do not remember the time 
when any such voice has been 
raised before to point out to gentl¢ 
and semple, churchman and lay- 
man, the amazing difference be- 
tween faith and practice, or rather 
between the professions of faith 
made by Christendom, and the 
actual life lived by the kingdoms 
and societies that are included 
under that title. “It seems to me 
quite the best sermon that has been 
written for a long time,” says a 
distinguished preacher, himself one 
of the most influential religious 
teachers of the day; “and it is 
a comfort to know that there is 
some one who will hit hard and 
not care.” When we glance aside 
at the real motive of the book, 
we are stayed in our applause of 
the wit, the talent, the power of 
observation, and insight into char- 
acter, which appear on every page. 
Not this, we are sure, is the appre- 
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ciation the author looks for. His 
brilliant panorama of society is 
brilliant, as it were, by the way. 
His conscious meaning is a very 
different one. And we, too, only 
pause by the way to remark that 
we know no one volume produced 
in recent days in which there js 
so lively, so sparkling, so able a 
picture of contemporary society 
and all its weaknesses, before we 
proceed to discuss that purpose 
which is all in all to the writer, 
and which is still more original, 
still more remarkable, than the 
high literary power and insight of 
the book. 

We have said that the highest 
conception and the truest in this 
work is that. of the strangely con- 
fusing, bewildering effect produced 
upon a man’s mental condition 
and thoughts, when out of the calm, 
passive, semi-contemptuous obser- 
vation of the world and its ways, 
which is so usual among thoughtful 
men, he is roused to the fact that 
Christianity is not passive but 
active, and that his own knowledge 
of a better way throws upon hima 
solemn and seldom-realised respon- 
sibility. It is but slowly and by 
degrees that the fact dawns upon 
his mind that he, and we, and all 
about us, hold as our creed that re 
ligion of sacrifice and self-renuncia- 
tion which is so strangely different 
from anything we do or attempt to 
do. The mere discovery is of itselfa 
shock. The convert’s first idea nat- 
urally is, that he is the first who has 
found it out; and that the greatness 
of the Meal Christian life, and the 
meanness of the actual social one, 
will strike everybody else as for- 
cibly as himself, when it is once 
shown to them. But when he finds 
that the new creed which he has 
thus suddenly realised is the old one 
by which the race has béen guided, or 
has professed to be guided, for cen- 
turies, the wonder strikes him wild 
with a ‘sense of hopelessness and 
maddening impotence. This Gospel, 
which runs counter to every rule of 
society, and every secret unwrit- 
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ten canon of individual conduct, is 
theoretically (he finds) the founda- 
tion upon which all modern society 
is built. It is professedly the creed 
we are born and die in—the hope 
of Christendom. We accept it with 
a blind pagan confidence as our 
safeguard from certain distant evils 
of an unknown life hereafter, even 
while we contradict its spirit and 
precepts in every action of our lives 
here. We write it up upon those 
standards, under the shade of 
which we play, heaven knows, such 
pranks! Of all the characteristics 
that distinguish us, this is the one 
of which we are most certain. 
We may modestly disclaim being 
clever, or good, or learned, or gifted 
in any special way; but the man 
who doubts that we are Christians 
assails us in our last stronghold, 
questions the one fact of which we 
are sure, and insults even the worst 
and most obdurate of sinners. The 
very murderer on the steps of the 
scaffold, not to say a hundred other 
criminals of less conspicuous, but 


perhaps scarcely less real, guilt, would 
resent bitterly, as the last injury, 
the imputation that he was no 


Christian. Can it be wondered at 
if a man, newly and vividly im- 
pressed with the spirit of Christian- 
ity, should stand aghast when he 
realises this bewildering fact? To 
live under the delusion that you 
have been a Christian all your life, 
and then suddenly wake up in the 
middle or the decline of that life to 
find out what Christianity really is, 
is scarcely even so confusing as is 
the discovery by a hitherto careless 
spectator of the wonderful living 
spiritual force of a creed which 
everybody makes believe to hold, 
and nobody acts upon. It is not 
dead after all, but instinct with vital 
energy. It has power to lay hold 
upon and possess the mind even 
now at this advanced period of the 
world’s history; and yet it is the 
creed of all those selfish, ease-loving, 
Wealth -acquiring, pleasure -making 
egotists who fill the world with 
oppressions, small and great, with 
injury and misery and pain! The 
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fact is sufficient to paralyse or to 
drive into maddest bewildered ac- 
tion every mind which makes the 
discovery. And this is the dis- 
covery which, in the midst of a life 
entirely secular and mondaine, Mr. 
Oliphant’s hero suddenly makes, 
with the effect of perplexing his 
whole being, «and throwing him into 
that chaos from which only one of 
the wild expedients resorted to by 
humanity in desperation can save 
the struggling soul. We quote the 
following conversation which Lord 
Frank holds with young Lord 
Broadhem on the sacred flags of 
Piccadilly itself. The two young 
men have just left a private mis- 
sionary meeting in Lady Broad- 
hem’s house, at which Lord Frank 
has expressed himself with a wild 
disregard of all conventional pro- 
prieties, and deadly sincerity, which 
have sadly discomposed the assem- 
bly :— 

“¢ Broadhem,’ said I, ‘I have hit 
upon an entirely new and original idea. 
I am thinking of trying it myself, and 
I want you to try it too.’ 

“+ Well,’ said Broadhem, ‘I am 
never surprised at anything you say 
or do; what is it ?’ 

“«Tt has been suggested to me by 
what I have seen at your mother’s this 
evening—and you may depend upon it 
there is a great deal to be said in its 
favour; it is an odd thing it has not oc- 
curred to anybody before, but that 
leaves all the better opening for you 
and me.’ 

“*Go on,’ said Broadhem, whose 
curiosity was getting excited. 

“* Don’t be in a hurry ; it is possible 
you may not like the idea when you 
hear it, and under no circumstances 
must you tell it to anybody.’ 

“¢ All right,’ said Broadhem, ‘ but I 
hope it has nothing to do with compan- 
ies—I hate dabbling in companies. I 
believe one does more harm to one’s 
name by making it common than one 
gets good through the money one 

ckets.’ 

“« Well, there is more truth than ele- 
gance of expression in that remark : it 
needs not have to do with companies 
unless you like.’ 

“* Now if it has anything todo with 
politics, I am your man.’ 
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“* You would make a great coup in 
politics with it ; it is especially adapted 
for politics, and has never been 
tried.’ 

“« You don’t say so,’ said Broadhem, 
delighted ; “don’t go on making one 
guess as if it was a game. Has it 
anything to do with the suffrage ?” 

“<«Tt has to do with everything,’ I 
said ; ‘I don’t think I caf do it myself; 
I made a lamentable failure just now 
by way of a start,’ and I paused sud- 
denly. ‘ Who am I,’ I thought, ‘ that 
I should venture to preach? what act 
have I done in life which should give 
weight to my words ?’ but the fervour 
Was on me, and I could no more check 
the burning thoughts than the trum- 
pet can control the sound it emits. 

“« Well,’ he said, impatiently. 

“*LIVE THE LIFE.’ 

“*T don’t understand you,’ said 
Broadhem. 

“« Tf youdid,’ I said, ‘ do you suppose 
I should feel my whole nature yearn- 
ing as itis? What better proof could 
I desire that the life has yet to be 
lived than that you don’t understand 
me? Supposing, now, that you and I 
actually put into practice what all 
these friends of your mother profess, 
and, instead of judging people who go 
to plays, or play croquet on Sunday or 
dance, we tried to live the inner life 
ourselves, Supposing, in your case, 
that your own interest never entered 
your head in any one thing you under- 
took ; supposing you actually felt that 
you had nothing in common with the 
people around you, and _ belonged 
neither to the world of publicans and 
sinners, nor to the world of Scribes and 
Pharisees, but were working on a dif- 
ferent plane, in which self was alto- 
gether ignored—that you gave up at- 
tempting to steer your own craft any 
longer, but put the helm into other 
hands, and could complacently watch 
her drive straight on to the breakers, 
and make a deliberate shipwreck of 
every ambition in life—don’t you think 
you would create rathera sensation in 
the political world ? Supposing you 
could arrive at the point of being as 
indifferent to the approval as to the 
censure of your fellow-men, of caring 
as little for the highest honours which 
are in their power to bestow now, as 
for the fame which posterity might 
award to you hereafter ; supposing that 
wealth and power appeared equally 
contemptible to you for their own 
sakes, and that you had no desire con- 
nected with this earth except to be 
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used while upon it for divine ends, and 
that all the while that this motive was 
actuating you, you were striving and 
working and toiling in the midst of 
this busy world, doing exactly what 
every man round you was doing, but 
doing it all from a different motive,— 
it would be curious to see where you 
would land—how you would be abused 
and misunderstood, and what a per- 
plexity you would create in the minds 
of your friends, who would never know 
whether you were a profound intriguer 
or a shallow fool. How much you 
would have to suffer, but what a 
balance there would be to the credit 
side! For instance, as you could 
never be disappointed, you would be 
the only free man among slaves, 
There is not a man or woman of the 
present day who is not in chains, 
either to the religious world or the 
other, or to family or friends, and 
always to’self.. Now, if we could get 
rid of the bonds of self first, we could 
snap the other fetters like packthread. 

Tell me, Broadhem, what you 
think of my idea?’ 

“<Tt is not altogether new to me, 
though I did not exactly understand 
what you meant at first,’ said Broad- 
hem, who spoke with more feeling 
than I gave him credit for possessing. 
‘I never heard it put in such strong 
language before, but I have seen 
Ursula practise it, and I was wonder- 
ing all the time you were talking 
whether you did.’ 

“*T never have yet,’ I said. ‘I 
began by telling you that the idea 
only occurred to me lately in its new 
form. I had often thought of it asa 
speculation. I began by assuming that 
purely disinterested honesty might 
pay, because an original idea well 
applied generally succeeds ; but when 
I came to work the thing out, I found 
that there was a practical difficulty 
in the way, and that you could not be 
unselfish from a selfish motive a bit 
more than you could look like a sane 
man while you were really still an 
idiot. And so the fact is, I have 
talked the notion out to you as it has 
been suggested to me, though Drip- 
pings nearly drove it out of my head. 
I think the reason I felt impelled to 
do so was, that had it not been for 
your sister I should never have 
thought upon such subjects as I do 
now. I know her love for you, and the 
value of her influence over you. Even 
now she is devoting herself to guard- 
ing your interests in the most impor- 
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tant step of a man’s life, and I seem 
instinctively to feel how I can best 
lease her. Don’t you think she agrees 
in what I have said to-night and would 
approve of the conversation we have 
? , 
wa Yes,’ said Broadhem. ‘Do you 
know you are quite a different sort of 
fellow from what I imagined? [I al- 
ways thought that you did not believe 
in anything.’ : 

«That was because I lived exactly 
like my neighbours, without adding to 
my daily life the sin of professing be- 
lief in a religion to which it was dia- 
metrically opposed.’ ” 

It is perhaps hard for the con- 
tented denizen of ordinary life, the 
man who is not consciously en- 
gaged in any selfish struggle for 
wealth or power or social advance- 
ment, but is living peacefully and 
doing his best in the midst of a 
world which he has neither leisure 
nor inclination to examine too 
closely, to enter entirely into this. 
But yet there is no thoughtful 
reader who will not perceive the 
intense and serious meaning in it, 
and its truth. When we are driven 
to consider the question, What 
Christianity has done for us? we 
are prone to fall back upon the fact 
that it has insensibly ameliorated 
all the works and ways of the world 
—has invented, so to speak, the 
quality of mercy, and brightened the 
perceptions of justice—has made the 
general mass less cruel, the laws less 
hard, the treatment of man by man 
less brutal and unbrotherly. When 
we are driven very close indeed, we 
fall back upon the profound impur- 
ity, the matter-of-fact -and callous 
ferociousness of the most polished 
and splendid societies of old, to 
prove to ourselves that all the count- 
less labours and sacrifices which 
have been made to enforce upon us 
the divine rule of the Gospel have 
not been in vain; but yet, when 
we have put the best face upon it, 
and given ourselves credit for every 
possible amendment, there remains 

ethis extraordinary fact against us, 
that the man who literally follows the 
first canons of Christianity would 
in any Christian society be con- 
sidered simply a madman. What! 
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“Tf he take thy coat, give him thy 
cloak also,” and not call a policeman 
and give him into custody instead? 
‘“‘Tf he smite thee on one cheek, turn 
the other,” instead of knocking him 
down for that insult? So strange 
is it, that even when we recognise 
and acknowledge that grand law of 
self-forgetting, which is the prim- 
ary rule of Christianity, the mind 
stumbles at these details, which 
are specially noted by the divine 
Maker of the law. The flesh is too 
weak to receive doctrines so hard 
and unintelligible. Would not such 
a course of proceeding lead to an 
utter rule of anarchy, a triumph of 
strength over weakness, and the 
wicked over the good? we ask each 
other. Is it not impossible, simply 
out of the question, a precept to be 
translated spiritually as referring 
to the moods of the mind, not the 
possibilities of external conduct ? 
We discuss this question with end- 
less perplexity, or we quietly ignore 
it as a thing impracticable, while all 
the time it stands upon the table of 
our law, unrepealed and unrepeal- 
able, acknowledged in word, never 
obeyed in fact. And when we go 
from detail to principle, and con- 
sider the rule which is meant to be 
expressed by such actions, what is 
it? A lifelong giving up of self, a 
relegation of all its interests to a 
secondary place, a life for others, 
full of brotherly duty and respon- 
sibility—not aid and pity merely, 
but a taking upon ourselves of 
the burdens of others. This—can 
it be possible ?—is the theory of our 
present existence. We say it is 
the rule of our life; and yet let 
but one of us be placed in a posi- 
tion which makes such abnegation 
necessary, and the few applauses 
which indiscreet persons give to 
his conduct as something excep- 
tionally noble and generous, are 
lost in the storm of comments on 
his folly, his weakness, nay, his 
guilt and failure of duty to him- 
self. Throughout all the text- 
books and laws of the Christian 
life we do not remember to have 
heard anything of this duty to one’s 
self. It is a duty which never 
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seems to have occurred to the mind 
of the Founder of Christianity, or 
to His apostles. ‘He saved others, 
Himself He cannot save,” is the all- 
expressive comment, said in igno- 
rance, yet summing up the whole 
matter, of the first spectators of 
the divine sacrifice—a commentary 
of which we are able to see the full 
force and significance. He of whom 
these words were said is professedly 
our grand model and example in 
all the exigencies of life; yet by 
way of support in the path which 
we profess to travel after Him, there 
has been invented that other doc- 
trine of duty to one’s self. Duty 
to one’s self involves a great many 
things unknown to Christianity. 
It stays our steps in the other dan- 
gerous way, and insinuates a ser- 
viceable doubt in almost every 
emergency. Give when you can, 
be sympathetic when you can, but 
by all you hold dear avoid respon- 
sibility, it says to us in terms of 
affectionate pleading. ‘Are you 
your brother’s keeper?” This is 
written on the page of social law, 
which we have invented for our- 
selyves—a kind of Christian Tal- 
mudical appendix to the Gospel; 
whereas, on the other page, not 
half so much studied, which is di- 
vine, there is written, “Bear ye 
one another’s burdens.” ‘ He saved 
others, Himself He cannot save.” 
We do not remember in modern 
literature any other serious figure 
standing between these two codes, 
aghast and _ bewildered, making 
a, vain attempt to reconcile them, 
except this one in Mr. Oliphant’s 
book. Are they reconcilable? Are 
God and Mammon at last to be 
yoked together, and a compromise 
made between their respective pre- 
tensions? It is not a question of 
speculative interest, but one which, 
even in our own generation, has been 
to some a matter of life and death ; 
and it gives the most wonderful 
additional force to this book and its 
sentiments when we remember that 
men have been known, for this cause, 
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to show themselves still greater mad- 
men than was Lord Frank Vanecourt 
when he sacrificed (like a fool) five 
thousand a-year to secure the hap- 
piness of the woman he loved with 
his rival. Men have been known to 
sacrifice themselves, their position, 
comfort, and even the high ambition 
of influencing the world, for no bet- 
ter reason than an overwhelming 
necessity laid upon them to live 
the life of a Christian—a life which, 
rightly or wrongly, they have judged 
to be impossible amid the circum- 
stances surrounding them in ordinary 
life. The example of those who, at the 
height of life, all boyish enthusiasms 
over, could thus resign everything 
that a mature man holds most dear— 
not only realities of position, and 
prospects which exceed the reality, 
but all the prejudices of education, 
the pride of culture and experience, 
the satisfaction which may most 
legitimately be felt in a worthy 
vocation—speaks to us with an au- 
thority which no theorist ought to 
command. And such an example 
will doubtless recur to the mind of 
many readers while they listen to 
the lesson contained in the pages of 
‘Piccadilly ’—the lesson repeated 
by many a prophet, but by few so 
impressively : that Christianity and 
the world are as far apart as ever 
they were; that it is impossible to 
reconcile them; that the only hope 
of the earth is in the formation of 
a new society, based on those prin- 
ciples which we have forgotten or 
ignored. There is so much in the 
author’s reasoning which we can nei- 
ther contradict nor oppose, that the 
conclusion he has drawn becomes 
doubly interesting and important. 
We may object to his details; we 
may doubt the existence of such 
unmitigated self-seeking as that 
which he finds under the fair out- 
side of Lady Broadhem—under 
the demonstrative Christianity of 
Chundango, or the greasy comfort 
of Mr. Beevy, the butcher’s son, 
transformed into a missionary, who 
has given up everything for Christ’s 
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sake, and yet has been promoted by 
that sacrifice to a comfortable in- 
come, a place in Lady Broadhem’s 
drawing-room, and a horse that 
cost £65. There are gentle readers 
who will think Mr. Oliphant is too 
hard upon the poor missionary—but 
the matter of fact is one difficult to 
be confuted. And underneath all 
these individual instances there re- 
mains the certain truth, that Self 
is, and, according to every theory 
received by man, must be, more or 
less, the foundation of the universe. 
Every law on our statute-book, and 
every one of those more subtle 
laws which are of universal appli- 
cation, though written in no table, 
agree in concluding this to be the 
case. “Boys go to school,” says 
Lady Ursula, “ with strict injunc- 
tions, if possible, to put self at the 
top of it. They take the highest 
honours at the University for the 
sake of self. Who is there 
that ever tells them that personal 
ambition is a sin most hateful in 
the sight of God, the jirst, and not 
the last, infirmity of noble minds ?” 
Such a suggestion is utterly foreign 
to all our ideas. So entirely have 
we departed from that humility 
which is certainly held forth as of 
the highest importance in the Gos- 
pel, that personal ambition, except 
when it absolutely injures others, is 
considered among us as nota vice, 
but a virtue. 


The aggrandisement of self by 
and for itself is honest and honour- 
able in the estimation of all classes ; 
and a man’s struggles for the aggran- 
disement and increase of self in the 
more subtle form of. his family, is 
more than honest—it is worthy the 


highest praise. To do well for one’s 
self is a reason for men thinking 
well of us—for the world going well 
with us. It is, we may safely say, 
the principle upon which all pro- 
gressive society is built. That primi- 
tive unmoving level on which every 
son is contented to succeed his fa- 
ther, and daily bread is enough for 
the necessities of the unambitious 
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mind, is as a blank in the history 
of social advancement. Wherever 
it occurs, life is supposed to be stag- 
nant and enterprise dead. But 
even there, where selfishness is 
passive, not active, it has not lost 
its force. There is no class, per- 
haps, which will fight so fiercely for 
a handful of money, or which will 
contest a scrap of land or the last 
morsel of an inheritance with such 
deadly determination. as a pea- 
sant whose position is exactly the 
same as that occupied by his father 
before him. Life is a series of 
struggles which is the best man, 
not in the sense that might be 
given to the words, but in the 
vulgar sense—meaning, which is the 
strongest, which the richest, which 
the man whom it is most “safe” to 
back, who is most sure to push 
his neighbour out of his way and 
secure the prize for himself. And 
this is all done in the direct face of 
that injunction, “‘ Whosoever would 
be greatest amongst you, let him be 
least.” 

This is the difficulty upon 
which Mr. Oliphant and men of 
his way of thinking stop short. 
The contradiction is one which 
cannot be glossed over or explained 
away. In private life, as in public, 
self-interest is enthroned supreme. 
“In honour preferring one another,” 
says the Gospel; but in life 
emulating, striving every hour to 
surpass one another is the way of 
the world. If a man tries to oppose 
this onward current, the results are 
simply disastrous to himself. If 
he insists on telling the truth at 
all times, he is a nuisance to his 
friends in private life, and a scourge 
to his party in public, should he 
possess one. If he insists on acting 
according to the precepts of the 
Gospel, he is at once set down asa 
madman by everybody who is cap- 
able of judging. There cannot be 
any doubt that many a man has 
sat at a missionary meeting, as 
Lord Frank did, with as distinct a 
sense of the falsehood of the whole 
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concern—knowing that the Bishop 
of the Caribbee Islands was on his 
promotion; that the Hindoo con- 
vert was seeking name and fame in 
the civilised West; and that Mr. 
Beevy had gained a great deal more 
than he had lost by his mission to 
the heathen—who yet would not, 
for anything in the world, have 
ventured to say so, or throw a 
doubt upon the apostolic magna- 
nimity of all concerned. Except 
Lord Frank, we know no one who 
ever did, except the great preacher 
Irving, who drove the London 
Missionary Society frantic by 
preaching to it about missionaries 
on the apostolic model—men with- 
out scrip or shoes or staff; who 
wanted no organisation to support 
them, no missionary collections to 
carry on their work. The great 


society, which wanted money, and 
a sermon calculated to draw it 
plentifully forth, were ready to tear 
the indiscreet preacher to pieces 
on that occasion, though they knew 
as well as the preacher did what 


were the imperfections of their 
system; and so it is in public life, 
secular as well as_ ecclesiastical. 
How many big evils have to be 
passed over because of the power 
of those who sustain them, about 
which we keep silent, flying wildly 
to indemnify ourselves upon the 
little evils kept up only by little 
men, who are defenceless, and un- 
able to protect themselves! how 
many things have to be winked at, 
put the best face upon, explained 
away—things for which there are a 
hundred excuses to be made, and 
only this one fault to be found, 
that they are contrary to truth and 
justice! But if truth and justice 
are the absolute rule, what then? 
—if the Gospel is the absolute rule, 
which forbids self-love, and con- 
temns falsehood as the chief of 
evils ? 

When a man has this alterna- 
tive put to him, he has to come 
to a decision one way or other. 
Either he eludes the question, re- 
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presenting to himself that some 
things, though right, are not ex- 
pedient, and that ordinary life 
cannot be regulated by absolute 
principles; or he faces it boldly, 
makes up his mind that the toni 
ings of Christianity are esoteric, 
and have only a spiritual signifi- 
cance, leaving all that is external 
free to private judgment and the 
varying necessities of different ages ; 
or, finally, he takes his stand upon 
the truth, and casts aside every- 
thing that interferes with it. Very 
few are the unhesitating Christians 
that can make up their mind to 
this latter course. Most of us 
compromise. Most of us feel that 
in fact entire unselfishness is im- 
possible—that we must be ruined 
and driven from every standing- 
ground if we do not take a certain 
heed to our own interests, and join 
in the universal struggle. Before 
the time comes when we are able 
to make up our minds on so diffi- 
cult a point—before life and its ex- 
periences have brought us to see the 
abounding falsehood and unreality 
of things about us—we have, the 
chances are, taken upon us respon- 
sibilities and hung ourselves about 
with dependants who would be 
ruined, and unwillingly ruined, 
along with us, did we turn thus un- 
compromisingly upon the rest of 
the world, and make our stand 
against its deceptions and vanities. 
So we compromise. We say to our- 
selves: .I will be as true as I can— 
as just as I can. I will think of 
myself as little as possible. I will 
endeavour in my struggle upwards 
to kick no man down; and God, 
who sees my difficulties, my wife, 
and my children, will forgive me if 
my service is defective. Such is 
the most ordinary way of meeting 
the difficulty; but there are some 
who can be content with no such ~ 
compromise. And what are they 
todo? To live like Ishmael, turn- 
ing their hand against every man, 
and every scheme of man? or to go 
out of the world, and try once more, 
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sadly or enthusiastically, that spas- 
modic, ever-recurring, pathetic hu- 
man attempt after a new earth and 
a new heaven? 

An attempt of this description, 
deeply interesting on account of 
some of the individuals involved 
in it, and vaguely indicated in some 
portions of ‘Piccadilly,’ has lately 
been made by a personage quite 
obscure and unknown to the gene- 
ral world, though of unprecedented 
influence and importance in his 
own sphere. It is now ten years 
since Mr. Harris, a preacher, we 
think, originally of the Sweden- 
borgian community, preached for 
some time at the humble Mechanics’ 
Institute in Edwards Street, Port- 
man Square, a series of discourses, 
expressed in florid American elo- 
quence, but full of earnest religious 
feeling. There are many strange 
things in these discourses. They 
were preached at the time when 
the first outburst of so-called spi- 
ritualism was rousing the world 
into a certain fresh and vivid in- 
terest which the subject retains no 
longer. Mr. Harris treated this 
question, about which so many peo- 
ple were struggling to come to a 
conclusion, with the easy famil- 
iarity of a knowledge which was 
almost contempt. He believed in 
its wonders, not with the tremu- 
lous serious belief which most of 
the bystanders who were at all im- 
pressed by its claims gave to it, 
but rather with the disdainful cer- 
tainty of one who had gone far 
beyond such beggarly elements of 
spiritual knowledgé, and to whom 
the phenomena which excited the 
ignorant were but trifling begin- 
nings in a well-recognised way. 
He himself had much greater won- 
ders to tell—wonders not aimless 
like those of the ordinary spiritual- 
ists, but full of the deepest and 
most serious meaning. He _ be- 
lieved in himself as under direct 
inspiration from on_ high. He 
claimed for himself a power like 
that of Paul and Peter—direct per- 
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sonal communication with God. 
His references, however, to this 
high power and inspiration in 
his early volumes are brief and 
limited. He gives them rather by 
the way—rapid intimations of a se- 
cret almost too great for any man’s 
breast, than as claiming authority 
in their right; and the leading char- 
acteristic of his first discourses is 
a profound and fervent piety, to 
which no compromise with the evils 
of the world is practicable. He 
calls his hearers to no half - way 
house of comfortable Christianity, 
but to absolute truth, purity, and 
obedience to God—duties which 
no miraculous pretensions can dis- 
credit, and which, indeed, no new 
revelation is needed to enforce. 
There are not even any new doc- 
trines disclosed in these remarkable 
sermons—nothing but that unusual 
fervency of religious feelings which 
naturally marks a man, to whom re- 
ligion is the one thing in the world 
worthy the entire devotion of heart 
and life. He calls upon us for no 
new belief, demands no new observ- 
ance; but only with a vehement 
voice — sometimes, let us acknow- 
ledge, painfully and floridly Ame- 
rican—adjures us to love and serve 
God, and strive after a higher 
life. 

Mr. Harris’s system, however, de- 
velops as he goes on. We have a 
feeling that it is almost profane on 
our part, not being able fully to 
believe or enter into his peculiar 
faith, yet having the highest respect 
for his earnest Christianity, and for 
that attempt to reform the world 
which he has had the courage and 
strength of purpose to make, to 
enter into the secret of that 
strange mystic life, in the world, yet 
above it, which this prophet of mo- 
dern times professes to lead, and 
which he teaches his disciples to 
aspire after and hope for. It con- 
sists not only in a spiritual union 
with God, such as all saints and 
holy persons have striven after, but 
in some actual physical change, 
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which has the same effect as that 
touch of Elisha’s hand which open- 
ed the eyes of his servant, and 
showed him the angels guarding 
the prephet. To come down from 
lofty visions of heaven and high 
hopes of a purified world, to discuss 
anything that concerns our bodily 
organs, seems the most curious 
downfall and anticlimax: and yet, 
could we but obtain full evidence 
on the subject, this bold appeal to 
sensation and unmistakable physi- 
cal revolution would be, no doubt, 
more satisfactory to the weak faith 
of modern times than any other 
proof. It is Mr. Harris’s theory, as 
it is also, we believe (speaking in 
ignorance), the theory of Sweden- 
borg, that the influences of heaven 
so act upon the man who throws 
himself fully open to them, that it 
ceases to be the common air which 
he breathes, and that instead the 
breath of God expands his breast, 
an air of heaven which purifies 
while it inspires, and which im- 
mediately admits him to privileges 
which are beyond all calculation. 
His eyes are open, and he sees all 
the spiritual wonders that are hid- 
den from unenlightened eyes; his 
understanding is opened, and he 
knows the mysteries and wonders 
of heaven and earth: and being 
thus in direct communication with 
God, he feels and perceives what 
his Father would have him to do, 
with a certainty which takes away 
from his human obedience all that 
painful strain of doubt and diffi- 
culty which oppresses the darkness 
of ordinary men. This is the esot- 
eric doctrine, the inner hope of Mr. 
Harris’s community. How far it has 
been realised by anybody but him- 
self, we are not informed—nor in- 
deed do we know how any proof 
but a man's assertion could be 
given of so strange a revolution, a 
change which is half fleshly, half 
spiritual, moving both body and 
soul. 

But in Mr. Harris’s own case, 
he believes, and his followers be- 
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lieve, this mysterious change has 
undoubtedly taken place; and he 
is thus naturally constituted the 
head and leader of the little com- 
munity which he has grouped round 
him. 

We are not able to narrate the 
steps by which he attracted to 
him a number of earnest souls, 
deeply moved by religious feeling 
of the kind which we have al- 
ready described in the first pages 
of this paper—that is, not by 
conviction of personal sin, accord- 
ing to the old model, or any fear 
of hell and eternal punishment, so 
rouch as by that deep dissatisfac- 
tion with the world and its ways, 
that painful sense of its falsehoods 
and levities and self-seeking, which 
is almost a harder burden to bear 
than any personal weight. Mr. Har- 
tis’s followers, we may suppose, 
judging at least from the instance 
before us—the sentiments of Mr. 
Oliphant’s book, and the charac- 
teristics of his mind—were not 
likely to be very eager about a 
simple escape for themselves indi- 
vidually from the penalties of ill- 
doing. No one could speak con- 
temptuously of a motive which no 
doubt has much, and beneficently, 
affected the common mind,—that 
fear of punishment and love of re- 
ward which are planted deep in 
human nature; but still there are 
many minds more likely to be 
affected by the hope of getting into 
harmony with God and the laws of 
His universe now, than by any 
future escape from judgment. And 
such we imagine to have been Mr. 
Harris’s converts. There must 
have been a time during which the 
mysterious leader, who was aware 
of their difficulties without any 
confession of theirs, came and went 
through the gathering confusion of 
their lives in that last attempt to 
reconcile the world and the new 
life which some of them, no doubt, 
were making, as a certain mysteri- 
ous and nameless leader does in the 
pages of ‘Piccadilly,’ suddenly ap- 
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pearing to decide an argument or 
settle a difficulty. We may quote 
the account of this wonderful an- 
onymous personage, not as a dis- 
tinct description of Mr. Harris’s work 
among his followers, but yet as with- 
out doubt referring to him, and the 
manner of his influence. The in- 
cident occurs at the conclusion of 
Lord Frank’s conversation with 


Lord Broadhem, quoted above :— 


“ As I was thus speaking, we turned 
into Piccadilly, and an arm was passed 
through mine. 

“Why is it,’ asked Broadhem, ‘ that 
men are not all conscious of possessing 
this spiritual agency ?’ 

“«Why is it, ask you?’ and the 
clear solemn voice of my new compan- 
jon startled Broadhem, who had not 
seen him join me, so that I felt hisarm 
tremble upon mine. ‘ Ask rather why 
sects are fierce and intolerant; why 
worship is formal and irreverent ; why 
zealots run to fierce frenzies, and react 
to atheistic chills; why piety is con- 
strained and lifeless, like antique pic- 
tures, painted by the old Byzantines 
upon a golden ground ; why Puseyism 
tries to whip piety to life with scourges, 
and starve out sin with fasts ; why the 
altar is made a stage where Ritual- 
ists delight a gaping crowd, and the 
pulpit & place where the sleek official 
drones away the sleepy hour; why re- 
ligious books are the dullest ; why the 
clergyman is looked upon by the mil- 
lions as a barrel-organ, whom the sect 
turns like the wandering Savoyard, un- 
able to evolve a freeborn note. There 
is but one answer , and he stopped 
abruptly. 

“« What is it? I said, timidly, for I 
was overwhelmed by the torrent of his 
eloquence. 

“* We have lost our God! that is why 
men are unconscious of His force within 
them. It isa terrible thing for a nation 
to lose its God. History shows that all 
nations wherein the religious inspira- 
tion has gone down beneath formalism, 
infidelity, a warlike spirit, an enslaving 
spirit, or a trading spirit, shall burst 
like so many gilded bubbles, most en- 
larged and gorgeous at the moment of 
their close. Think of the old Scripture, 
“The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
and all the nations that forget God.’’’ 

“Who is this?’ whispered Broad- 
hem. ‘I never saw him before.’ 
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“*T want to be alone with him 
replied. ‘Good-night, Broadhem. You 
had better go back now, or you will 
find your friends gone. Think over what 
I have said. Once realize the “ myste 
of godliness,”and the martyrdom which 
it must entail will lose its terrors,’ 

“ «Let Him sacrifice us if He will,’ 
said he who had before spoken. ‘The 
true man is but a cannon-shot, re- 
joicing most of all when the Divine 
Artillerist shall send him irresistible 
and flaming against some foeman of 
the race risen from Pandemonium. 
Man—the true man—is like the Parth- 
ian’s arrow kindling into fiery flames 
as it leaves the bow. Man—the true 
man—is the Spirit-sword, but the 
sword-arm is moved by the heart of 
the Almighty.’ 

“ Ah, Piccadilly ! hallowed recollec- 
tions may attach to those stones worn 
by the feet of the busy idiots in this vast 
asylum, for one sane man has trodden 
them ; and as I listened to the words 
of wisdom as they dropped from the 
lips of one so obscure that his name is 
still unknown in the land, I doubted 
not who at the moment was the great- 
est man in Piccadilly.” 

One other appearance of this 
stranger occurs at the very end of 
the book, when the hero, worn out 
with his unusual exertions and ex- 
citements, after his final grand sac- 
rifice and triumph over himself, 
falls into the lowest depths of ex- 
haustion. “I am conscious,” he 
writes, “of Drippings helping me 
into a cab, and going with me to. 
Piccadilly, and of one coming in 
and finding me stretched on my 
bed, and of his lifting me from it 
by a single touch, just as Drippings 
was going off in search of a doctor. 
It was he who had met me that 
night when I was walking with 
Broadhem, but his name [ am un- 
able to divulge. ‘Stay here, my 
friend,’ he said to Drippings, ‘and 
pack your master’s things; there 
is no need for the doctor. I will 
take him to America.” And my 
heart leaped within me, for its pre- 
dictions were verified, and the path 
lay clear before me.” A man pos- 
sessing this kind of influence over. 
his followers cannot, it is clear, be a 
common man. 
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It was only two or three years 
ago, however, that the final step 
was taken. Mr. Harris’s disciples, 
under his direction, then decided 
upon an actual attempt, not indeed 
to regenerate society, but to form a 
new spiritual society, in which God 
might be served as He had not been 
for ages. They decided on making 
their essay in America, not from 
preference for its institutions, but 
because America is a country 
large and liberal of her soil, and 
where such an experiment could 
be tried more easily than amid 
the many landmarks of an old 
and firmly-established society. 
We do not know how many there 
were who sacrificed their living 
and career to this wonderful 
scheme; but of one, at least, we 
know, who gave up everything to 
put himself under the guidance of 
the prophet, and make one grand 
effort, at the cost of his life and all 
its prospects, for the realisation of 
the Christianity of the Apostles. 
And it is enough to say that one 
man has been found who, out of 
the highest circles of English so- 
ciety, out of all the refinements of 


civilised life, and those wants ad-- 


ditional to, yet not less urgent than, 
the primitive wants of humanity, 
which are the growth of extreme 
civilisation, has gone cheerfully 
away into the unknown wilds, mak- 
ing of himself a farm-labourer, a 
teamster, anything or everything 
that his spiritual leader exacted 
and the new-born community re- 
quired—and this not even for the 
sake of an enthusiastic doctrinal 
belief such as has carried men to 
stake and scaffold before now, but 
because of the overwhelming desire 
in him to lead a life accordant with 
the will of God. Such a proof of 
devotion claims more than respect. 
It claims an audience for the prin- 
ciples and theory on which the 
sacrifice is made such as no lighter 
appeal merits; and even where the 
observer may doubt the expediency 
«of the sacrifice, or fail to perceive 
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its necessity, is the highest lesson, . 
the sharpest reproof, that can be 
read to us, who take things so 
quietly, who accept the evils of the 
world as inevitable, and do so little 
to mend its wicked ways. 

We are not in a position to give 
any detailed account of the little 
community thus formed, except 
that it includes the once poor and 
the once rich, placing all upon a 
level of equality—that it devotes 
itself to agricultural and other in- 
dustries, with the intention of doing 
all and producing all it needs with- 
in itself—that no necessary work 
of life is considered a mean office 
in the brotherhood, but the most 
highly gifted among them is as 
likely as not to be set to the least 
elevated occupation. Some sixty or 
seventy souls (we believe) are thus 
engaged in an attempt to reproduce 
the primitive ideal of Christianity 
in the midst of a world lying in 
darkness, no one of whom is admit- 
ted without some severe test of his 
or her readiness to relinquish self 
and live for others—a test always 
adapted to the individual mind of 
the novice, and usually striking at 
the very roots of personal feeling, 
requiring the sacrifice of the dearest 
and most cherished habits and sen- 
timents of the heart. 

The sacrifice thus demanded on 
the very threshold of the new life 
is often so hard that the struggle 
of the neophyte to conquer himself 
and give the needful obedience is a 
struggle of life and death. All per- 
sonal ambition, all reputation out- 
side the bounds of this little society, 
is relinquished—property is relin- 
quished, and, what is more, private 
judgment would seem to be in great 
part given up, and the law of 
the community to be obedience to 
its head. But no doctrinal test is 
in existence—no man seems called 
upon to believe except according to 
his own conviction, nor is in any 
way forced or even persuaded into 
this or that interpretation of truth. 
It is life, not doctrine, that is the 
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object of the brotherhood. Their 
aim is to recommence, as it were— 
to put aside all old types, and begin 
again with the original idea of 
Christian society, giving to each 
other mutual help, sympathy, and 
comfort—possessing mutual inter- 
ests and property—enjoying every- 
thing, if not absolutely in common, 
yet in share and allotment accord- 
ing to their necessities, not accord- 
ing to their condition or abilities for 
gain, or any artificial rule. So far 
as this goes it has been a favourite 
dream of social philosophers for 
many a day to bring such a brother- 
hood into being. Something like 
its simply secular side is to be 
found without difficulty in many 
dreams of reformed society well 
known to man; and nothing can 
be more familiar to us than the 
idea of its religious side taken by 
itself, an idea which has been the 
origin of all monastic institutions. 
It is the junction of the two which 
gives its peculiarity to Mr. Harris’s 
brotherhood. It is as much under 
his control as head as any conven- 
tual order, and yet it is free as only 
a company of citizens in a land of 
absolute equality can be. It is 
founded on the highest spiritual 
ideal, holding the most solemn of all 
mystic beliefs as its very centre and 
seat of power, and yet its object is 
practical, and it sets up no standard 
of faith. There is a power in this 
combination which is very great ; 
but we can scarcely hope (even 
were it desirable) that it is suffi- 
cient to counterbalance the many 
weaknesses involved in such a 
scheme, its dependence upon one 
absolute leader, and upon a_per- 
sonal inspiration which can scarcely 
be otherwise than fluctuating and 
uncertain. It seems cruel at so 
early a stage of its existence to read 
the lesson of decadence which is 
written on all human attempts at 
an ideal existence. Time will show, 
and time alone. 

There is, however, something more 
wonderful in the coneeption of this 
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society than in that of any monas- 
tic order. It has no rule to guide 
it, no everlasting vow to bind. Its 
members live in conflict with all the 
difficulties of primitive nature, but 
with the hearts of mystics, seeking 
the most mysterious and intimate 
of relations with a God whom they 
hope to see, and in the mean time 
giving an obedience without doubt 
or hesitation, absolute in kind and 
in degree, to the one among them 
who already possesses the gift they 
seek. They have the further dis- 
tinction from a monastic establish- 
ment that there are families in the 
community, husbands and wives, 
parents and children. Women, it 
is said, are more prone to obey re- 
ligious authority than men; but 
certainly a married couple, the two 
who are one, are more difficult to 
bring into subordination than any 
individual of either sex can be; and 
yet this double being also exists, 
and submits itself, even to the ex- 
tent of partially parting with its 
children, and permitting a certain 
amount of interference with its 
conjugal life in this strange com- 
munity. Religious rule has cer- 
tainly never gone further ; and the 
impartial spectator, however sym- 
pathetic or respectful, cannot but 
feel that in this personal rule there 
lies the great danger for every 
community. The founder of this 
new brotherhood, like Benedict and 
Francis, is mortal, and must die; 
and who can guard the visionary 
walls and keep the ideal city from 
that old,‘ old patient world, which 
has in its persistent and steady 
economy something that outlives 
all enthusiasms? But of this it 
is not our part to speak. Should 
it only last for a year—for a 
day—it is still an endeavour to 
deny and abjure the law of Self, 
and to claim for Christianity a 
vital force and purity, a real sway 
and power, such as would almost 
seem to have dropped from the 
thoughts of its most earnest dis- 
ciples in these days when expe- 
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diency and compromise rule su- 
preme. 

It may be asked, however, and 
asked anxiously, by people who 
share—and who does not share? 
—that primary dissatisfaction and 
discontent with the state of the 
world and society which is the 
beginning of all attempts at refor- 
mation, whether it is proved im- 
possible to live a Christian life 
without making this tremendous 
sacrifice, or if the world is to be 
finally deserted and left to its fate? 
Even Mr. Oliphant, however, does 
not assert this. He leaves his 
Lord Grandon, his Lady Ursula, in 
that society which is not too much 
for them, which does not confuse 
and madden their minds, but which 
they are able to influence, and may 
guide back to better things. He 


does not in the least hesitate to 
acknowledge the greater power of 
self-command, the graver and more 
steadfast character which can keep 
its garments unspotted from the 


world in the very high places, 
where the throng and _  com- 
motion are at their height. He 
does not, indeed, make any indi- 
vidual appeal, or set one path of 
duty or another absolutely before 
his readers. What he does is with 
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a cry which is as the cry of a pro- 
phet, to bid them stop short and 
realise the maze of confused mo- 
tives, foolish occupations, vain am- 
bitions, which we call life. This 
poor pursuit of one miserable object 
or another, perhaps to gain an invi- 
tation to Lady So-and-so’s party, 
perhaps to induce Lady So-and-so 
to come to yours, to push yourself 
into notice one way or other, to 
gain a little money, to get a seat in 
Parliament—is it worth God’s while 
to have made you for this? is it 
worth your own while to have 
struggled through childhood, got 
yourself educated, taken and given 
so much trouble, all for this? Or 
is there something better to be made 
of you, after all? Is it worth while 
protesting that you believe this or 
believe that, pretending to make 
sacrifices while you are but pleasing 
or advancing yourself, saying aloud 
certain formulas of religion as if 
there was no meaning in them? 
whereas there are worlds of mean- 
ing in them ; they are trembling 
and burning with significance, not 
dead, but a hundred times more 
alive than you are in your petty, 
This is the bur- 
den of as serious a message as ever 
was delivered to man. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Anoéiique waited for the return 
of Félix in vain. At last, however, 
it was so evident that all chance of 
his coming back was over for that 
night at least, that she made up 
her mind to pass the time till 
morning where she was: an ar- 
rangement to which Marie’s land- 
lady, whose mind was filled with 
nameless and impossible visions of 
terror, in which orange-peel, though 
it was now the summer, held a con- 
spicuous place, made no objection. 
But she was never a very sound 
sleeper at the best of times; and 
on this occasion she found repose 
out of the question, even though, 
for once, she would have been 
only too glad to have forgotten 
herself altogether. It must be re- 
membered that her love for Marie 
was real and genuine, even although 


the spire of its shrine was in gene- 
ral overshadowed by the tower of 
the cathedral that she had raised to 


her own self. Not knowing either 
what Félix or what Warden knew, 
and being perhaps more ready to 
suspect the extreme of evil even 
than most people are—for trust in 
human nature, if it be not alto- 
gether an act of folly, is still incom- 
patible with such absence of fool- 
ishness as hers—she saw in the 
sudden and mysterious disappear- 
ance of Marie the most terrible 
end of all. In a word, she more 
than suspected Warden of having 
actually carried out what had in 
fact only passed through his mind. 
As soon as morning came she went 
straight to where Félix lived; but 
he had not been in all night. Then 
she went to Golden Square; but 
Prosper had gone out early, leaving 
word that the hour of his return 
was uncertain. Then she did what 
it might have occurred to some 
women to do first of all: she went 
to Cursitor Street, of which her 


husband was still an unwilling col- 
onist. 

He had been reading the ‘ Trum- 
pet’ all the morning; and, as 
usual, instead of skimming its 
cream as formerly, in the space of 
a cup of coffee, had read it through 
from the first birth to the last auc- 
tioneer’s advertisement, as a man 
does who knows that, when he has 
read his newspaper, nothing will 
be left for him to do but to read it 
through all over again. It is won- 
derful how a man will cling to his 
newspaper when it is the only link 
left that binds him with the great 
world. Hugh read with far more 
interest than he would have taken 
in the realities, accounts of debates 
that concerned him not, of budgets 
that made him neither richer nor 
poorer, of parties to which he was 
not invited, and of marriages of 
acquaintances in which the modern 
fashion of ‘no cards” was antici- 
pated for him alone. It did not 
even concern him that “we under- 
stand that there is to be no contest 
for the representation of Denethorp. 
Mr. Prescot has not announced his 
retirement; but his active canvass 
has ceased, and it is considered 
certain that he will not go to the 
poll. Unless, therefore, as is exceed- 
ingly improbable, a new candidate 
should appear at the last moment, 
Mr. M. Warden will be declared 
duly elected at the nomination, 
which is fixed for the 29th instant. 
Mr. Warden, who will support the 
government, is a Fellow of St. Mar- 
garet’s College, Cambridge, and a 
native of the town that he will 
represent.” 

“ Angélique,” he exclaimed, 
throwing down the paper as she 
entered the room. “I cannot 
stand all this any more. When 
I can once get out of this there 
will be nothing for it but to enlist; 
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and you must go back to Miss 
Raymond, if she will have you. 
There are plenty of better men than 
I turn troopers, I believe; and if 
one did one’s duty one might get 
one’s commission after a while, espe- 
cially if there should be a war. I 
have done my best, and the game 
has gone against us. I’ve been 
thinking about it all night, and 
there’s absolutely nothing else left 
to do.” 

Under ordinary circumstances 
the idea would not have displeased 
her. But now she had something 
else to think of. In as few words 
as she could she gave him a full ac- 
count ‘of her facts and of her fan- 
cies. Her story seemed to hang 
tegether well—better even than she 
had herself fancied. But to Hugh 
it seemed incredible. Unlike her, 
he was not prone to think extreme 
evil; and the thought of murder is 
always incredible to any but police- 
men—at least until it has developed 
into deed. 

“You must be wrong,” he said. 
“There can be no such villain in the 
world.” 

But the old legal test of “ Cui 
bono?” upon which every one acts, 
consciously or unconsciously, and 
whether he is a lawyer or no, was 
only too applicable in this case. 
In a word, Marie had disappeared 
from the world, her husband was 
to marry Alice Raymond, and 
scarce anything was wanting but 
the corpus delicti to bring the case 
fairly home. 

“T cannot believe it,” he went 
on; “but it must be looked into, 
for Warden’s sake as well as Marie’s. 
She may—she must yet be found. 
I do not believe that any one can 
disappear without leaving traces of 
sone sort. But what can I do 
here? Angélique, I must get away 
from this place. Can we make no 
arrangement, if only for a time?” 

Every one knows the saying, 
“Talk of the devil.” Every one 
accuses that luckless personage, who 
has to answer for everybody’s ill- 
luck besides his own, of being the 
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father of all evil ; and so it must logi- 
cally follow, on the strength of the 
proverb that teaches that money 
is the fount and origin of ali evil, 
that money and the devil are one, 
Hence, as often happens among 
doctors, there is a conflict of doc- 
trine. On the one hand, speech 
of the devil brings about the projec- 
tion of his horns; on the other 
hand, it is only too certain that one 
may talk of money as much as one 
pleases without thereby even rais- 
ing so much as the shadow of a 
farthing’s ghost. Probably Lester 
himself would have agreed with the 
great Cornelius, who, when some 
Wagner or other persuaded him to 
raise the devil, 


**In the startled student’s face 
He threw—an empty purse.” 


But there is no rule without an ex- 
ception. One may occasionally 
take the devil’s name in vain 
without even seeing so much as 
the tip of a single horn; and it did 
once, at least, happen that speech of 
money had the same effect as that 
which comes from reciting the 
Pater-noster backwards. 

It came about in this wise. A 
letter —in itself now an unusual 
event for one to whom every post 
used in the old times to bring a mass 
of correspondence of all sorts and 
kinds, from the scrawls of the Dene- 
thorp voter to the scarcely more 
legible scrawl of a fine lady—was 
brought to him by the hands of the 
young lady the hue of whose hair 
had excited Dick Barton’s admira- 
tion. It contained two things. One 
of them was a blank cheque signed 
by Miss Clare; the other was the 
following, in the handwriting of Miss 
Raymond :— 


“Dear Mr. Lester,—I am sorry 
to have to tell you that Miss Clare 
was taken very ill suddenly, last 


night. We are in such ‘anxiety 
about her. She has expressed a 
strong desire to see you, and I hope 
that you will be able to come at 
once, She bade me send you the 
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enclosed, in order that there may 
be no delay.—Believe me, yours 


truly, 
“ Arice RAYMOND.” 


There was certainly no occasion 
for Hugh to feel over-delicate now, 
even where money was concerned. 
At all events, Angélique had no 
scruples, and looked at the blank 
cheque, payable to bearer, with 
glistening eyes. She had learned 
the value of money by this time, 
and had discovered the extent to 
which the touch of Mammon may 
bring consolation, even for the loss 
of a sister. 

“Qh, Hugh,” she | exclaimed, 
“she will forgive you qt last! and 
I shall not have been your ruin, 
after all!” 

Hugh, however, looked very 
grave indeed. ‘Her forgiveness 
will not bring me much happiness 
if this is my doing.” He was 
looking at the letter, not at its en- 
closure. ‘‘ But I must see her. 
How much will it want to get me 
out of this? I am detained by so 
many that I do not know how I 
stand.” 

She made a rapid calculation. A 
very little, comparatively speaking, 
would suffice to set him free, at 
least for the present. Fifty pounds, 
she had told Marie. But she was 
not going to lose her opportunity, 
and so she said,— 

“You will want not less than 
twelve hundred pounds. Shall I 
fill it up at once ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And I will cash the cheque at 
once, and settle. Shall 1?” 

“As soon as possible. I must 
not stay here a moment longer than 
I can help.” 

So, after another short calcula- 
tion as rapid as the first, she filled 
up the cheque for three thousand 
pounds. It was altogether a good 
day’s work for her. Whatever 
might happen now, she was secure 
of a capital to start with for the 
present, even though Miss Clare’s 
death without a will in her hus- 


band’s favour might oblige her to 
begin the world again, and to fight 
its battle alone. At all events, she 
would not be without capital, even 
should she fail in her hope for 
better things. Perhaps had Miss 
Clare known which was the acting 
partner of the firm, she would not 
have left it to Hugh to fill up the 
piece of paper that was to be his 
passport to freedom. 

It was evening before Hugh left 
Cursitor Street behind him, and was 
fairly on his way to his aunt’s 
house. The door was opened by a 
footman who did not know him, 
and who told him that Miss Clare 
was too ill to be seen. 

“T am Mr. Lester—Miss Clare’s 
nephew. Is Miss Raymond with 
her ?” 

““Miss Raymond is with her, sir, 
and Mr. Warden.” 

“Please to let Miss Raymond 
know that I am here.” 

He waited down-stairs for a few 
minutes, and then there entered to 
him, not Miss Raymond, but Mark 
Warden. 

“The servant told me of your 
visit, Lester,” he said; “but I 
fear it is too late.” 

A few hours since Warden was 
the very man whom of all others he 
wished to see. But this was no 
time for him to attend to Marie’s 
concerns, now that his aunt was 
dying. 

“You do not mean——” he 
began. 

“T am grieved to tell you that I 
fear we must make up our minds 
to the worst. It seems to be some 
kind of stroke or other; and that, 
in her state of health—— Dr. 
King has been with her, and we 
expect him again hourly. But the 
worst of it is the view that she her- 
self has taken of her condition. 
She has just had. a long interview 
with Mr. West F 

“‘ The solicitor ?” 

“Yes—and she has been ap- 
parently terribly fatigued and ex 
cited.” 

“‘T must see her, if possible.” 
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“T fear it is impossible, Any 
sudden shock 4 

“Does she know I am here ?” 

“No. That is why I came down 
to you. She is now quiet and re- 
signed. The sight of you would 
disturb her dreadfully after all that 
has happened.” 

‘* But she wished to see me.” 

“T am afraid the wish is over. 
You could do her no good, and you 
might do her a great deal of harm. 
I do not mean that all hope is over— 
far from it, thank God—but——” 

“T suppose I may see Miss Ray- 
mond ?” 

“Miss Raymond is with her. 
Even [ dare not disturb Miss Clare 
by going into the room.” 

Warden was beginning to play 
the part of master of the house a 
little prematurely; at least so it 
seemed to Hugh, who, disinherited 
as he was, could not see that any- 
body had so good a right to give 
orders in it as he. 

“Even you?” he asked. “Then 
I will take the responsibility.” He 
rang the bell. ‘“‘Go up,” he said 
to the footman, “and tell Miss 
Raymond that Mr. Lestgr is here.” 

The man looked at Warden. 

‘*Do you hear?” repeated Hugh ; 
“or must I go myself ?” 

‘““And make a scene in a dying 
room ?” asked Warden. 

“Yes, if you do not let me go 
quickly. Miss Raymond told me 
to come; and unless she herself, 
with her own lips, tells me to go 
away again, I must remain. One 
would think, Warden, that you had 
some desire to keep me away.” 

“Oh, not the least. Her will is 
made, if that is what you are think- 
ing of. But, if you make imputa- 
tions, go up quietly, John, and let 
Miss Raymond know that Mr. Les- 
ter wishes to see her. Do not 
disturb Miss Clare. You will be 
responsible, Lester, if anything 
should happen. I have done what 
I could.” 

‘* By all means.” 

The two remained without ex- 
changing another word until Miss 
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Raymond came in, who, it wag 
plain, had passed a night of watch- 
ing. She did not look at Warden, 
but held out her hand warmly to 
Hugh. 

“Come up-stairs,” she said. “] 
thought you would never be here, 
She is better, and has not mentioned 
you; but I can see that she is 
longing for you. This is no time 
for pride. Come.” 

“But is it prudent——” 
Warden. 

Neither said a word, and they 
left the room together. 

But Miss Clare did not by any 
means look like a dying woman 
when Hugh entered her room. On 
the contrary, her eyes were brighter 
and her colour warmer than they 
had been for many a long day. 
She was not even in bed, as he had 
expected to find her, but was sitting 
upright—she always sat upright— 
in an arm-chair. 

It was altogether so different 
from what he had looked to find, 
that he paused for an instant upon 
the threshold of the room. And he 
felt the full influence of the awe in 
which he had always stood of her 
from his childhood, when he once 
more, after so long, found himself 
actually in her presence. Indeed 
the awe was increased; for, in 
spite of appearances, he could not 
but know that he was also in the 
presence of approaching death. . 

But if there was no sign of death 
in her looks, so was there none in 
her voice. She spoke firmly, though 
with a constrained effort, as he went 
to her and took her hand. 

“T thought you would come, 
Hugh.” 

‘* You wished to see me, aunt, 
and so [ came. I would have been 
here some hours ago, but-——” 

“T. know. Never mind that. 
I suppose that you have been told 
TI am dying; but I am not so 
fortunate, The blow that ought 
to have killed me is over long ago. 
I think it has numbed me, so that 
I can now feel nothing more as I 
ought to feel. I have not brought 
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you here, either, for what perhaps 
you might expect——” 

“ Aunt !” 

“My dear,” she said to Miss 
Raymond, “will you leave us for a 
few minutes? I have something 
to say to Hugh 4 

Alice left the room, and Miss 
Clare continued,— 

“Hugh, when you disregarded 
my wishes, with your eyes open, 
there was nothing for me to do 
but to let you take the whole con- 
sequence of your folly. I had 
passed my word, and I was bound 
to keep it, be the consequences 
what they might; and you must 
have expected me to do so, I 
disinherited you at once, as you 
must have imagined. But it seems 
that I was wrong. You were not 
disinherited, for you never had 
anything to inherit.” 

“Aunt, before you go on, tell 
me that though you punished me 
you still felt kindly towards me.” 

“Toes a mother ever feel un- 


kindly to her child, however weak 


and undutiful? No, Hugh; I felt 
no more unkindly towards you 
then than I feel now—now, when 
I ask you to be once more my 
son.” 

“Once more your son! You for- 
give me, then ?” 

“Wait. I do not forgive vou, for 
there is nothing to forgive. What 
was a gross mésalliance—forgive 
me, but you know what I think 
about it—what was a gross més- 
alliance on the part of the heir of 
Earl’s Dene is but of little moment 
on the part of one with no fortune 
and with his way in the world to 
make. I ask you to be my son, 
not my heir. Here is my will, 
which I have had drawn up by Mr. 
West this morning. I wish you to 
read it.” 

He read :— 

“This is the last will and testa- 
ment of me Anne Letitia only 
child of Richard Colvil Clare 
late of Earl’s Dene in the County 
of Esquire and of Letitia his 
wife both deceased and relict of 
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Louis Maximilian Victor Marquis 
of Croisville in the Kingdom of 
France I give and bequeath——” 

He looked up at her wonder- 
ingly; but she only signed to him 
to proceed. 

Then followed bequests of per- 
sonal property for the benefit of 
the poor of her own parish and of 
Denethorp, to the hospital at Red- 
chester, to some old servants, to 
Mr. White, her Denethorp solicitor, 
and to the vicar of her parish. 
Then followed a legacy of £10,000 
to Hugh himself, and of some 
jewellery to Alice Raymond. And 
then he read,— 

“And with the exception of and 
subject to the said bequests I give 
grant bequeath and devise abso- 
lutely to my only son Félix de 
Croisville otherwise called Félix 
Créville all the estate of which I 
am possessed at the time of my 
death whether real or personal of 
every kind whatsoever and I direct 
that he shall bear the name and 
arms of Clare together with and in 
addition to his own and I appoint 
the said George White Hugh Lester 
and Félix de Croisville executors 
of this my will.” 

Naturally Hugh was unable to 
utter a word. He could but stare 
at this strange document in blank 
amazement. 

“Tt is all true, Hugh,” she said. 
“When I accompanied your father 
and mother to Paris, I became 
acquainted with that Marquis’ de 
Croisville, of whom you _ have 
doubtless read and heard as a 
leading spirit among the politicians 
of that time—of the time of the 
Revolution. He was the very ideal 
of what my dreams were then—a 
noble, but a democrat—a _ gentle-. 
man, but a philosopher, as we used 
to call men of his ideas. I was to 
be to him another Madame Roland. 

“We were together to become 
the apostles and prophets of the 
religion of liberty, first in France, 
and afterwards of the world. You 
have no doubt read of him as an 
ambitious man—and he was so. But 
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that was no fault in my eyes. Well, 
[ joined my life with his, and—need 
I say it ?—without becoming a wife 
in any way that would be recognised 
by law. Do you understand me? 
It was the age of Reason, as we 
then called it—of blasphemous re- 
bellion, as I call it now. I had 
one child, this Félix. Not that 
I named him so. I thought him 
lost: I thought he had perished 
with his father in that ravine in 
the Jura. You have read the fate 
of the Marquis de Croisville ?” 

‘How in escaping to the frontier 
across the mountains with his wife 
he fell over a precipice ?” 

“That is a matter of history. 
But history knows none of the 
details, nor even do I. They are 
known to God alone; for I was ill 
and unconscious. When I awoke 
I was without either my husband 
or my child. Two men who found 
me there discovered the fate of the 
Marquis; and I could only suppose 
that he had carried the child with 
him to find for it a place of shelter. 
How I cursed the strength that 
had enabled me to survive that 
night !” 

“ And then ?” 

“The strength that kept me alive 
served me: it enabled me to recog- 
nise the justice of God. I wished 
to die; but I vowed that if I lived, 
it should be to expiate, so far as I 
could, my sins of disobedience to 
my father, of rebellion against one 
whom God had anointed king, and 
of my contempt of all His laws. It 
was [ who had tried my utmost to 
bring Him into contempt, and a 
whole nation into wickedness and 
misery ; it was I who had destroyed 
my husband, and, as I thought, my 
child; it was I who—I know it 
too well—caused the death of my 
father; it was I who had brought 
disgrace upon a stainless name. I 
scarcely know how it was that I 
was saved. I made no effort to 
save myself, but daily declared my- 
self once more a royalist and a 
Christian. I was carried first to 
Besangon and then to Paris, where 


I lay in prison, and as it were upon 


the very steps of the guillotine 
Had the fall of Robespierre been 
but a day later, I should have 
mounted them in reality. I could 
not but believe that my vow had 
been heard.” 

** And——” 

“You know what my life has 
been since then. I remained with 
my father till he died, and I haye 
always for his sake, and for that of 
all whom I had injured, kept my 
disgrace secret from the world 
Since his death I have tried to do 
all for the cause of order and of 
religion that a woman may; and 
in you, Hugh, I endeavoured to 
train one who would do for it all 
that may be done by a man. And 
then 

Hugh bent his head with shame. 
It is a fearful and wonderful revela- 
tion when one whose life has been 
entirely upon the world’s surface, 
who has but lived, and enjoyed, and 
loved, and suffered like other men, 
knowing no depths of passion or of 
sorrow deeper than it is given to 
most men to know, is suddenly 
admitted behind the scenes, and to 
secret. depths which scarcely one 
eye in a million ever beholds. 
What had been his sorrow com- 
pared with her anguish—his disap- 
pointment with her despair? Be- 
side her he felt immeasurably little. 
He understood her now; and he 
was borne down by a consciousness 
that, in the presence of a tragedy 
like hers, he ought to have found 
it as easy to sacrifice his love as for 
a child to give up a toy. 

It was of course impossible that 
any of this could express itself in 
words. But his voice expressed 
much, though he only said, after a 
long pause,— 

“So Félix Créville is your son ?” 

“In that sense. And he must 
not be made to suffer for his mo- 
ther’s sin—do you understand? 
Had I not sinned he would have 
been the heir to Earl’s Dene. But, 
Hugh, though I can do him 
justice, I cannot transfer to him 
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the love of a mother that may be 
his of right, but that I had long 
since given away. And since I can- 
not transfer to him what I have 
given to you, that makes me all 
the more bound to do him justice.” 

“My dear mother !—I do indeed 
understand!” 

“Tt is said that the sins of the 
fathers shall be visited upon the 
children to the third and fourth 
generation. But that has always 
seemed to me a hard saying; and 
it is not for a mother to knowingly 
make herself the instrument of 
God’s justice upon her son. And 
it surely is not for me, the sinner, 
to make others suffer through my 
own sin.” 

Hugh meanwhile had knelt be- 
side her and taken her hand. 

“No,” she went on, “it is you 
that must be my son while I live. 
And say no word to any one. Our 
name must not be stained by scan- 
dal; and when I am dead let my 
act of justice be considered an old 
woman’s caprice. You will be able 
to say that you know the circum- 
stances; and if you acquiesce, so 
must all who have less claim upon 
me than you.” 

“T will indeed, dearest mother! 
I threw up Earl’s Dene for the sake 
of love and honour long ago; and 
now I let it go willingly—gladly. 
But is it my part to be your son 
now? Has not Félix——” 

“Yours only. Who can be so 
but you?” 

“You do indeed forgive me, 
then? [f I had only known r 

“And you will be content with 
my forgiveness and with my help 
while I live, and with nothing more ?” 

“More than content, dearest mo- 
ther! And I will strive to be all 
that you would have me be. And 
Angélique a 


Her face grew hard again. “I 
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once said that you must choose be- 
tween Miss Lefort and Earl’s Dene. © 
Of course I cannot say now that 
you must choose between her and 
me. I must not come between the 
husband and the wife; but that is 
no reason why the wife should 
come between the mother and the 
son. It is but a poor sort of affec- 
tion that needs constant companion- 
ship; and I must spend the rest of 
my days alone. To that I have 
made up my mind. But oh, Hugh, 
you cannot think it part of your 
duty to her to refuse to give me 
the comfort of the only affection for 
which I care? You will not, because 
I cannot reconcile myself to her, for- 
bid me to help you to the best of my 
power— to aid you in any career that 
you may choose—to let me hear of 
your success from yourself? Surely, 
though they may be parted, a 
mother and a son may be in heart 
and in truth a mother and a son 
still ?” 

The hardness had departed both 
from her voice and from her eyes 
when she had finished. They even 
seemed to plead to him in a way 
that filled him with pity, and made 
him feel that henceforth their rela- 
tion was to be reversed; that it was 
she who had to lean upon him, and 
not, as of old, he upon her. 

“Tt shall be so indeed, mother,” 
he answered. “T never meant, 
much as I loved Angélique, to break 
myself from you.” 

“ And now,” she went on, ‘“ when 
I die—which must in the common 
course be before very long—I shall 
feel that I have done all that it has 
been permitted me to do. I shall 
leave London again on Friday. 
Come and see me to-morrow, and 
we will talk about your plans. 
Now I must rest. I never felt the 
need of rest before; perhaps the 
need may be the promise.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Without again 


meeting either bewildered by what he had heard 
Miss Raymond or Warden, and and seen, Hugh at once returned 
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straight to Angélique. It is cer- 
- tainly not strange that speculation 
as to the fate of Marie had a little 
passed out of the minds of both of 
them. Hers was filled by revived 
hopes of victory and vengeance; 
his by the history of Miss Clare 
—a history that, had he heard 
it from any other than herself, 
would have appeared incredible. 
A man who is young both in years 
and in nature does not look to find 
a life-tragedy in the career of an old 
lady who has apparently lived alone 
all her days, and has never, within 
the memory of a whole generation, 
been more than fifteen miles from 
home. He was by no means of a 
romantic or imaginative tendency: 
but what he had heard had set such 
springs of romance and of imagina- 
tion as were his fairly open, and 
he had caught a full glimpse of a 
real tragedy of human life such as 
he could otherwise never have con- 
ceived. He had at once been 
plunged to the very depths of sym- 
pathy. He could not only see but 
feel that her whole life, so out- 
wardly tranquil, had been one of 
suffering incalculable, which had 
been by the very strength of the 
nature that had had to bear it 
rendered more incalculable still. 
Her very energy had drawn its sus- 
tenance, if not its birth, from suf- 
fering; and what had seemed the 
natural development of an active 
nature, had turned out to have been 
but the unnatural effort of one that 
had been stifled prematurely. There 
had always been much real sym- 
pathy between these two; but now 
sympathy had subdued awe, and 
drew strength and depth from com- 
passion for a soul that has had to 
bear its load in silence and alone. 
Of course it was now his main duty 
to assist her, with all his strength 
in redeeming by what seemed to 
him as well as to her an obvious 
piece of justice, anything that 
touched the honour that was no 
less dear to him than to her. There 
was only one thing of which he 
was incapable. Filled as he was 
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with pity and a sort of reflected re. 
morse, it is still always a relief when 
secrets are over and barriers thrown 
down; and he was always incap. 
able of observing the reserve of the 
eyes. His heart was lightened of - 
a great load, and the expression 
of his face in consequence misled 
Angélique very considerably. What 
she read in it was the result of good 
news indeed, and she supposed that 
the news was good for her. 

“Well?” she asked, anxiously, 

“Thank God,” he said, “we are 
friends again !” 

“And how is she? 
trust ?” ; 

““T was led to expect to find her 
dying; but, on the contrary, I 
found her apparently well and 
strong.” 

Angélique’s face fell, ever so little. 

‘“‘ And she has forgiven you ?” 

“T hope fully; and, my poor 
child, I hope, too, that your troubles 
are over now. How well you have 
borne them! so well that you have 
scarcely allowed me to feel un- 
happy about you, and for the life 
into which I led you.” 

“OQ Hugh, dearest, I am so very, 
very glad! Do not think about 
me—love makes up for all! I 
have cost you nothing, then, after 
all—not your aunt’s affection—not 
even Earl’s Dene!” 

“Oh, as to that, Earl’s Dene is 
gone; that was gone long ago. 
But what then? I shall be able to 
make a career now, and we shall 
be rich enough to be happy.” 

She looked at him blankly. 

“What! Earl’s Dene still gone ?” 

“Yes; my aunt showed me her 
will.” 

“And yet she has forgiven you? 
I do not understand.” 

Hugh, as must have been seen, 
was one of the most unsafe men 
in the world with whom to intrust 
a secret; for he was one of those 
whose confidences are his wife’s 
also. If he had ever dreamed of 
keeping anything in the world from 
Angélique it was not likely that 
she would not have found it out in 
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time; and in fact he never did 
dream of keeping anything from 
her. He read the prophecy literally, 
that ‘They twain shall be one 
flesh,” and even extended it be- 
ond its literal interpretation. 

“Yes,” he said, “in such a way 
that I cannot refuse such aid as 
she may still give me. But to 
Earl’s Dene I have no claim. It 
is not you that have lost it to me, 
my darling; it must have gone 
from me anyhow.” 

“What! and you have seen her 
will? It is to be Miss Raymond’s 
then ?” 

“No; not Miss Raymond’s.” 

“Surely not Mark Warden’s?” 

“Warden’s? Surely not. What 
put him into your head of all peo- 
ple in the world? what right would 
he have to come between me and 
my aunt ?” 

“And she has no relations but 

ou ?” 

“So we thought; but we were 
mistaken. She has the nearest re- 
lation in the world—she has a son.” 

“A son? Miss Clare a son ?” 

“She herself did not know it 


. till yesterday. It is a strange story 


—almost incredible. It is Félix 
Créville.” 

“ Félix ?—Félix Créville the son 
of Miss Clare? Are you laughing 
at me ?” 

“Laughing, Angélique? On the 
contrary, wonderful as it is, it is 
true. When she was a girl she 
was — privately married—to the 
Marquis de Croisville or Créville— 
there seems some vagueness as to 
the name—who died in the French 
Revolution. This Felix Créville is 
their son.” 

“He? How should he be her 
son—a mere adventurer: ic 

“You may well wonder, but——” 

“T do not believe it; it cannot 
be true. I have known Félix r 

“Tt is proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. A lawyer would be 
satisfied. There is proof and to 
Spare.” 

“And you submit to such a 
monstrous imposition——” 


“ Angélique !” 

“Yes—to such a monstrous im- 
position? You see her, she for- 
gives you, and yet she leaves 
everything to an adventurer——” 

Hugh looked at her amazed. But 
he was anything but clear-sighted 
where Angélique was co1.verned. 
“But his being an adventurer,” he 
said, “does not prevent his being 
her son.” 

“But her real child? Her child 
in marriage ?” 

“But even then——” 

“T see—and you submit to her 
leaving Earl’s Dene to a bastard!” 

** Angélique, it is I who do not 
understand. She has an entire 
right to dispose of her property 
just as she pleases, without any one 
interfering or complaining. My 
only claim to it depended upon her 
own will and pleasure, and, of 
course, I must resign any claim 
that I might fancy I had in favour 
of one who has a right to it beyond 
all living.” 

“And be content with barren 
forgiveness !” 


“T should have been content , 


with even so much as that. But 
did I not tell you——” 

“And she has left you _ no- 
thing ?” 

“Ten thousand pounds.” 

“That is nothing. It is not four 
hundred a-year.” 

“Tt is not very much, of course; 
but it is clear that the election 
could not have left her much to 
leave without damaging the estate; 
and then there is the chance of an- 
other contest, too. That she has 
done as much for me as she can do 
without wronging her heir, I am as 
sure as that I stand here.” 

And he was right. Could Miss 
Clare have made her inclination 
square with what she considered to 
be her duty as mistress of Earl’s 
Dene, Hugh would even yet have 
been a rich man. But, though she 
was not always just, she had at 
least the merit of never being just 
by halves, whatever might be the 
cost to her and hers. 
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But Angélique took a different 
view of the matter. ‘Four hun- 
dred a-year!” she repeated; ‘“‘and 
meanwhile ?” 

“There are plenty of things— 
the army, for instance.” 

“The army !” 

“To you not like the idea? Or 
there is the church—or there must 
be something or other.” 

O hunchbacked shadow, who 
every day, every hour, art return- 
ing to remind us of that world of 
beasts and birds in which every 
man finds his own likeness, every 
man his own story! Thou didst 
not write fables, if a fable is but 
another word for a lie. The dog 
bearing the meat did not only cross 
the running stream of thy fancy, 
but is every moment crossing the 
streams of all our lives, and grasp- 
ing at the thousand shadows re- 
flected in them as they flow. 

It once happened that a youth 
was sent out by his good fairy into 
a ripe field of corn that was wait- 
ing for the harvest, and was told 
beforehand that his future good 
fortune should be in proportion to 
the number of corns borne by the 
single ear that he should pluck 
therein,—only he must pluck but 
once, and no more. By the gate 
through which he entered stood tall 
stalks that had borne an hundred- 
fold; but he saw how the red and 
golden field stretched before him, 
acre after acre, and he thought, 
surely there must be finer ears than 
these; peradventure I shall come to 
where the stalks have borne a thou- 
sand-fold. Then he went on till 
he came to where they had borne 
fifty-fold: and he thought, surely 
here must be a space of poor soil; 
I will tarry till I reach the taller 


stalks again. Then he went on 
till he came to where they had 
borne but ten-fold; and these he 
scorned. Then he came to where 
they grew in patches, bearing scarce 
two-fold: and at last, after passing 
by a few withered straws bearing 
perhaps a single mildewed grain, 
he went out as empty as when he 
went in. 

And so would Angélique, had 
she but plucked her first straw and 
held it fast, have been the lady of 
Earl’s Dene after all; and it is b 
no means impossible that the mem- 
ory of certain passages of the old 
time made her feel, now, that she 
would just as soon have been go 
under the name of Mrs. Créville, as 
under that of Mrs. Lester. But, as 
things were, to have to look for- 
ward to the day when she might 
take rank as the wife of a half-pay 
major as the summit of her hopes 
—it was simply intolerable. She 
guessed only too truly what Hugh 
meant by a career, whether in the 
army or elsewhere; and she had 
not by any means such belief in 
him as to believe him fit to do any- 
thing but live upon ten thousand 
a-year. 

No wonder, therefore, that the 
poor girl lost her temper when she 
thought of the full, ripe ear of wheat 
that might have been hers. She 
must have done so sooner or later, 
and it had been long upon the ebb. 
And now unutterable contempt was 
added to her disappointment. 

“Grand Dieu!” she exclaimed 
outright, with flashing eyes and at 
an incisive pitch of voice that is 
peculiar to agitated macaws and ex- 
asperated Frenchwomen — “ Grand 
Dieu, that I should be tied for life 
to a fool!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Of course there were plenty of 
rumours about Marie’s disappear- 
ance, both in the profession and 
elsewhere, each and all of which 
were founded upon authority of the 


highest, and proof of the most irre- 
fragible kind, to account for a step 
on her part which seemed altogether 
unaccountable. A successful artist 
does not throw up the prospect of 
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a career such as hers promised to be 
for nothing; nor can a woman of 
flesh and blood suddenly disappear 
from the world in these unsuper- 
natural times without a natural 
cause. ; 

One rumour was—of course— 
that she had gone off to the Conti- 
nent with a certain notorious roué 
and spendthrift; the evidence 
being that she had been seen din- 
ing at a hotel, at Dover, in his 
company, on the evening on which 
she had been due in Park Lane. 

A second was—also of course— 
that her companion had not been 
the voué aforesaid, but a married 
and intensely respectable man of 
high rank and great wealth, ‘with 
whom she had been seen on board 
a steamer at Liverpool at the same 
hour of the same evening. 

A third, that the immaculate 

Marie had, on her way to a concert, 
been suddenly attacked in a hack- 
ney-coach by the pains of labour, 
and that she had retired into the 
country for a month, more or less ; 
the evidence being positive asser- 
tion, and the number of the coach, 
which was said for certain to have 
been 8531. 
‘ A fourth, that she had run away 
to avoid a criminal charge, the na- 
ture of which was variously quoted 
as shop-lifting, swindling, forgery, 
arson, and murder—but more espe- 
cially murder. There was over- 
whelming proof, supported by 
ample evidence of time and place, 
to prove each and all of these. 

A fifth, that she was over head 
and ears, not in love, but in debt. 

A sixth, that she had been 
claimed by a husband, who had 
just completed his term as a forgat 
at Brest, or, as others said, Toulon. 

A seventh, that she was in the 
pay of the secret police of Paris— 
or, according to others, of the dur- 
cau des. affaires étrangeres, and, 
having completed her mission in 
England, had been recalled. 

An eighth, that she had _ been 
driven from the field in shame by the 
marvellous playing of the talented 
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Miss Smith. This was believed in by 
the immediate friends of that young 
lady, but by no others ; and was 
indeed stoutly denied by the im- 
mediate friends of the talented 
Miss Green. 

A ninth, that her real name was 
not Marie Lefort, but the Prin- 
cess Alexandroyna Suloff: that she 
had been implicated deeply in a 
conspiracy to assassinate the Czar, 
instigated thereto by her lover— 
of course she had a lover—who was 
a sub-lieutenant of hulans serving 
in the Caucasus: that, upon the 
plot having been discovered, she, 
after receiving eight hundred and 
ninety-seven lashes with the knout, 
had escaped from prison, and walk- 
ed, dressed as a Polish Jew, from 
Moscow to Kénigsberg: that thence 
she had made her way, h¥dden in a 
cargo of timber, to London: that 
she had been recognised, in the 
course of a performance, by an 
attaché of the Russian Embassy, 
who had been an unsuccessful rival 
of the sub-lieutenant: that she had 
been seized while walking in Ox- 
ford Street, at dusk, by three men, 
disguised as watchmen, but in re- 
ality employés of the Embassy: and 
that her piano must henceforth 
lighten the labours of the miners of 
Tobolsk. This report, of course, 
bore its truth upon its face. 

A tenth, that her disappearance 
was a dodge of Monsieur Prosper’s. 

Thus for nine days were the 
waters disturbed, and then the cir- 
cling wavelets of which she had 
been the centre ceased, and she 
seemed to have sunk like a stone 
beneath the surface of the lake of 
life, and to have left no sign. Félix, 
aided by Monsieur Prosper, sought 
for traces diligently, but in vain. 
No corpse was discovered upon the 
piers of the bridges, or floating 
among the river craft; no hospital 
walls had witnessed the parting of 
her soul and body ; no sail had 
carried her away from that Eng- 
land where she had been so un- 
happy. Most strange of all, in the 
case of one in whom thought for 
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others was a habit unconquerable 
by any emotion short of despair, 
she had apparently deserted the 
orphans to whom she had devoted 
all the strength that she had not 
given to her husband and to her 
art. At last nothing was left to 
him who sought for her the most 
ardently but certain despair, tem- 
pered only by the hope of venge- 
ance, even though the position of 
Warden was so far unassailable 
before the world. 

Now it was all very well for 
Barton to be free from confinement, 
and to be trying to negotiate loans 
for other people; but he was most 
sorely in need upon his own ac- 
count. As to how it happened 
that, once being in confinement, he 
‘ever becgme free, or that, being free, 
it was ever worth the while of any- 
body to take his freedom from him, 
is only one of those daily and hourly 
mysteries in the life of such a man 
that can no more be solved than 
the great mystery of the universe 
itself. There are, as every one who 


is tolerably acquainted with great 
cities knows, hundreds of men who 
do not earn so much as the wages 


of a west-country labourer, and 
.who yet somehow drift along, no 
one knows how, without being able 
to obtain a quarter of what are 
usually—but, in such cases, to all 
- appearance falsely—considered the 
necessaries of life, such as meat 
and lodging, but existing upon 
what are usually considered its 
luxuries, such as, in one case, la- 
vender gloves, in another cabs, in 
another tobacco, in another brandy. 
The mystery is certainly not ren- 
dered the less insoluble by others 
by reason of its being equally so by 
such men themselves; nor, seeing 
that this is not the history of Dick 
Barton, is there any need to attempt 
. to solve it here. 

It almost looks as though, for 
purposes of mere existence, sup- 
posing mere existence to be worth 
having for its own sake, it is suf- 
ficient to live by Faith: by Faith, 
that is to say, in Accident. But 
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sometimes even he who lives } 
Faith must think, and, like Barton 
himself, occasionally catch a con- 
fused and barren glimpse of his 
position. And now this believer 
of believers was sober by compul- 
sion. There was absolutely no 
one left of whom to borrow half. 
a-crown. He was roofless, din- 
nerless, breakfastless, supperless, 
penniless, friendless, all at once; 
and brandyless into the bargain, 
His sole possessions were clothes 
which were not clothes, as his 
friend Euripides would have called 
them, his Horace, and his hunger, 
But perhaps what weighed most 
heavily upon him was his quarrel 
with the only real friend that he 
had in the world. 

“Unlucky devil that I am,” he 
said to himself when his anger with 
Warden had cooled down, and the 
troubles of Hugh Lester had passed 
away from his mind, “that no one 
should ever take me up but to let 
me fall again—not even a French 
fiddler. Why in the name of the 
Fates and Furies was I ever born? 
I have never even got so much as 
five minutes’ enjoyment out of this 
world that canting blockheads are 
always crying up as so beautiful. 
But I doubt if I’m alone in that, 
for that matter—and so what is the 
good of trying? Man made to be 
happy—Bah! Man was born to 
eat thistles, and be soundly cudgel- 
led, and be an ass. I have half a 
mind to put an end to the whole 
business altogether. But in this 
black - hole called England — not 
that I suppose it’s blacker than 
any other hole called anything 
else— one can’t make even 80 
cheap a qguietus as that without a 
fee. One can’t hang one’s self with- 
out rope; and rope costs some- 
thing ; and it might as well cost a 
thousand guineas as a penny to 4 
vagabond like me. One might 
starve to death, it is true—but that, 
in my case, would not be suicide: 
it would be natural death with 
vengeance, And, after all, I doubt 
if I should have the energy to do 
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anything very deliberate without 
having my belly full—and a full 
belly means content with things 
even as they are. It is sand for 
the hunted ostrich. Well, it comes 
to this, I suppose, that I must live 
and see the farce played out. It 
can’t be very long, I suppose. But 
what a preposterous joke it is that 
a man should have muscle and 
stomach and brains better than 
those of half the world put to- 
gether, and yet at the age when he 
ought to be at his best, be starving 
here in the streets when idiots 
whom I could twist round my lit- 
tle finger and thrash with it after- 
wards are washing down ortolans 
with Tokay! The world beau- 
tiful indeed! It is the master- 
piece of Momus, the arch-joke of 
the devil’s court-jester. But even 
so, I-must be fit. for something ; 
and if the people had the spirit 
of a mouse, we should see. [f I 
could but cry out, ‘To the Barri- 
cades!’ with any hope of an an- 
swer! I am almost tempted to 


give up the game and turn—re- 


spectable. But even for that it is 
too late now.” 

He had by this time walked on 
until he found himself in Lombard 
Street—a quarter as exciting to a 
man without a penny as Vanille ice 
to Tantalus. 

“T remember once proposing to 
Félix to take to the road. Suppose 
I take to the city instead? One 
would get one’s rope gratis then— 
there’s no fee to the hangman—and 
I would make my last dying speech 
in Demosthenic Greek. It would 
be worth it, only for the joke’s 
sake: I fancy it would puzzle even 
the Ordinary. By Jove, there’s 
Prescot! Drink —beggary—crime : 
that’s the regular facilis descensus, 
I believe. I’ve gone through the 
first, so I suppose it’s time to try 
the second. Holloa, Prescot! good 
morning. How are stocks or funds, 
or consols or discount, or whatever 
you call it, to-day? And which is 
your present constellation—Taurus 
or Ursa Major?” 
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It was part of the banker’s policy 
to be popular. But he simply stared 
at his old instrument and passed 
him by ; but Barton followed him. 

“Can you lend me half-a-crown ?” 
he went on. “I’ve got nothing but 
thousand-pound notes in my pocket, 
and I want change.” 

“You are an impudent black- 
guard,” answered the banker, in- 
creasing his pace. 

“You won’t? Is that your grati- 
tude? You're not going to stand 
for Denethorp again, then? For 
I'm worth buying still, I can tell 
ee Spee all for the small price of 

alf-a-crown. Remember Tarquin 
and the Sibyl.” 

“You are worth more than that 
to be rid of, There,” said Prescot, 
tossing him a guinea, and turning 
into his bank, at the door of which 
they had now arrived. He did not 
wish it to be thought that he had 
been stung, and he liked to be con- 
temptuously munificent. 

“Now,” said Barton to himself, 
when he was left alone with his 
ngw wealth, “I suppose I ought to 
have thrown it back in the fellow’s 
face. But—non olet. And this 
time no one shall call me prodigal. 
I'm almost tempted to drill a hole 
in it and hang it to my watch-chain 
—if I had suchathing. A guinea 
is the true charm against evil after 
all. Who was it said that the de- 
finition of riches is the immediate 
possession of five shillings? But 
yet, hang it all, what’s a guinea? 
Any way Ill no longer sign myself 
impransus.” 

So he turned into a small tavern, 
from which, after a while, he emerged 
in a better humour with himself and 
with the world. But though: he 
did not eat very much, his penny- 
worth of bread necessitated the con- 
sumption of an intolerable deal of 
something very much more potent 
than sack; so that a hole was 
made in his guinea of another 
kind from that which he had con- 
templated. 

It was now about four o'clock in 
the afternoon. Not knowing what 
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to do with himself he returned to 
his home in the streets. 

It may be noted that when a man 
has even a shilling or two in his 
pocket, not to speak of fourteen and 
sixpence, and has no object for a 
walk, his steps invariably turn west- 
ward. From East to West is as 
inevitably the course of the smallest 
coin as of the sun itself. So he 
proceeded slowly and meditatively 
along Cheapside, Ludgate Hill, the 
Strand, Pall Mall, St. James’s Street, 
and Piccadilly, until he reached Park 
Lane. But he was a very long time 
in the process, for a reason that may 
be readily conjectured when it is 
‘ said that,on turning into a public- 
house to refresh himself he found 
that his guinea was a thing of the 
past altogether. And so, in obe- 
dience to the law of nature, he bent 
his steps eastward again. For the 
course of the penniless man is from 
West to East as surely as that of 
the sun when it is on the right side 
of the world. 

But he was tired with walking, 
and it was getting late; and it was 
growing dark also. He therefore, 
knowing from experience that it is 
well on a warm summer’s night to 
choose a comfortable place for re- 
pose betimes, sought at once his 
favourite bench in St. James’s Park, 
and, finding it unoccupied, disposed 
himself to pass the night there as 
one of the numerous lodgers of that 
particular chamber of the hdtel d 
la belle étoile, as Félix would have 
called it. Nor, when the weather 
is fine and warm, as it was now, is 
such a lodging by any means to be 
despised. It is true that it is apt 
to grow a little chilly, if not a little 
damp, about a couple of hours be- 
fore sunrise, and it is impossible to 
be altogether secure of privacy ; but 
the air is sweet and pure—one is 
not tempted to oversleep one’s self 
when the chorus of sparrows chirps 
its aubade—and, above all, there is 
nothing to pay. 

So he laid himself down luxuri- 
ously on the hard bench, which was 
soft to his weary and accustomed 


limbs, and began to read his Ho 

as one reads a book that one knows 
by heart, by the light of the stars 
which looked down upon him and 
upon London, and seemed to assert 
that, in spite'of both, the world is 
beautiful in some ways after all, 
He was disturbed by no nightly 
birds of prey, either male or female; 
for these, with the unerring instinct 
of their kind, single out their pro. 
per quarry with an infallible eye, 
and leave unmolested a feliow-vaga- 
bond. And, after a while, night 
and weariness, that bring consola- 
tion to all men, brought him as 
sound and as sweet a sleep as if he 
had not been Dick Barton. 


For some five or six good hours. 


he slept his usual dreamless sleep, 
unbroken by any drunken refrains 
of songs that from time to time 
passed by him or by any others of the 
equally agreeable voices of the 
night, as nights are known in Lon- 
don. But at four o’clock he woke 
with the sun streaming into his 
eyes, and was Dick Barton once 
more. 

Those who have not seen it 
under the spell of sunrise may 
laugh; but it is a fact, neverthe- 
less, that at that hour of a summer 
morning our hideous capital is sim- 
ply one of the most beautiful of all 
cities. It then enjoys all, and more 
than all, the beauty of silence, of 
sunlight, of opal skies, of clear and 
sharply-marked outlines, and of 
fresh air that—until it is destroyed 
and blotted out by the foul breath 
of crowds and of coal-fires—belongs 
to any other place that can be 
named. Beauty of streets and of 
buildings depends far less for its 
existence and for its perfection 
upon the skill of the architect than 
upon the sharpness and clearness 
of form given by the nature of the 
atmosphere, both around and above ; 
and the atmosphere of an English 
morning is simply without a rival. 
And then London, seen in silence 
and in sunshine instead of in noise 
and in smoke, has, in addition, the 
beauty of pathos and of contrast 
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also. Such a prospect is a passing 
revelation of the fact that, however 
deeply the outward form of nature 
may be buried by the hand of man, 
her soul is immortal after all, and 
of how she is able to transform even 
her grave into her throne when all 
her foes are asleep, and when none 
but they who love her or who need 
her are abroad. 

Barton was one who needed her, 
if he did not love her. He drew a 
deep breath of renewed strength— 
one is not subject to “next morn- 
ings” after a night spent out of 
doors—as he looked across what by 
day is a duck-pond, but which then 
—in all soberness it is said—looked 
like a fairy lake where it lay half 
hidden by green leaves made clean 
and fresh by the dew that sparkled 
upon them like a rain of emeralds, 
to where the Abbey stood, not in 
the dingy cloak of brown that it 
wears by day, but in a morning 
robe of clear grey just tinged with 
the reflection of the rosebud of 
dawn. Not a living creature, save 
the sparrows, was in sight; for he 
was a late riser for a tenant of that 
chamber whose roof is the sky 
and whose walls the air. He drew 
himself together, gave a _ long 
stretch, stood up, and shook him- 
self, like a dog making his toilette 
after he has uncurled himself from 
his straw. 

And then he saw that he was not 
quite alone with the sparrows. 
There is no separation of the sexes 
in that hostelry of the poor; and 
his eye lighted upon a neighbour- 
ing bench upon which lay a woman 
who seemed likely to be a still later 
riser than he. 

“What!” he thought; “has trade 
got to be so bad as this, that the 
Haymarket itself is glutted with 
lodgers? Why, we shall have a 
revolution after all, when the very 
— But now for some breakfast. 
That comes of economy.” And he 
turned to go, when the woman—so 
much too well dressed for her situ- 
ation as to leave no room for doubt 
as to the nature of her calling— 


moved suddenly, and woke up with 
a deep sigh. 

She passed both hands over her 
face, and then, seeing Barton, 
timidly shrank to a corner of the 
bench, and drew her shawl round 
her closely. 

“Good morning,” he said, seat- 
ing himself at the opposite corner, 
“T didn’t know I had had so near 
a neighbour last night, or else per- 
haps—— What time did you 
come to bed? I hope I didn’t 
snore: I do sometimes, I believe.” 

“Sir,” she said, in a sweet voice 
that struck him as being not unfa- 
miliar to him, ‘could you tell 
me ” 

He looked her full in the face. 
“Impossible,” he said to himself, 
“if anything were impossible.” 
But she, whose eyes had hitherto 
been fixed upon the ground, now 
raised them to his suddenly. 

““Well, possible or no,” he con- 
tinued to himself, “it is no busi- 
ness of mine. Every one has a 
right to do what he likes with his 
own. ‘Could I tell you,’ you were 
saying « 

Poverty is not the only guide to 
the resting-places of the poor. Bar- 
ton might wonder at such a meeting, 
and even disbelieve his very eyes ; 
but not those who have ever wan- 
dered about the streets with no 
purpose beyond a longing to flee 
from the wretchedness of soul that 
is their only guide. To such as 
these, times and places are all as 
one. They would lie down to sleep 
in a den of lions without a thought 
of fear—their home is everywhere 
but at home. She, more homeless 
than the most homeless there, must 
have wandered all night without 
heeding how or where. Barton, 
wanderer upon the face of the world 
of London as he was, might exercise 
some choice as to the time and place 
of his repose; but not she. Yet 
neither were so ill-chosen after all. 
Though even Una may not sleep 
safely everywhere, yet he must have 
been armed with something more 
than the devil’s courage who would 
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have disturbed her when the big 
form of Dick Barton lay so few 
yards distant from her as to make 
her seem to be neither without a 
companion nor a protector. Truly 
our guardian angels take strange 
shapes sometimes ! 

But before he could finish his 
question she was gone. 

He stood looking after her for 
some time, as though in doubt 
whether to follow her or no. 
“What is it to me?’ he thought 
again. “No, I won’t follow her.” 
And so of course he did follow her, 
keeping her well in sight—which, 
as there was no crowd, was easy— 
but at the same time preserving a 
sufficient distance between himself 
and her so that she might not sus- 
pect she was being observed. 

She went straight along the Mall 
till she reached Spring Gardens. 
Then she paused, and seemed in 
doubt as to which way she should 
turn, but finally took the direction 
of Westminster. 

When the Abbey was again in 
sight she stopped once more. Then 
she went on again at a hurried 
pace, and, when opposite St. Mar- 
garet’s, turned suddenly to the 
left. Barton at once quickened his 
‘pace, and gained upon her, till in a 
few seconds he was by her side. 

“You were beginning to ask me 
a question just now,” he said. 
“Can I be of any use to you ?” 

““No—you can be of no use to 
me.” 

“T think I can, though, [I’m 
not going to preach—but do you 
think I don’t know where you are 
going? It was only yesterday I 
thought of taking the same journey 
myself.” 

“* Indeed” 

“Never mind now. It wouldn’t 
have mattered a curse what had 
become of me; and I expect my 
cause was greater than yours, and 
so I had double reason. Yes, 
greater cause—I mean what I say, 
and I say it deliberately. Do you 
know what a wasted life means to 
a man who might have been any- 


thing he pleased? No doubt you 
will say that a broken heart means 
a great deal more—but that only 
shows how little you know about 
the matter.” 

“But——” 

“You are trembling all over; 
and as if you had not had enough 
of the cold air you are going to try 
the cold——- Pshaw! what an ass [ 
am. Put your shawl round you as 
closely as you can, and come with 
me.” 

“But what shall I do? where 
should I go? why do you hinder 
me ?” 

She spoke as if she did not know 
what she was saying ; and, whether 
from cold, or from fear, or from ex- 
citement, or from all three, she was 
indeed trembling like the bough of 
an aspen. He himself wrapped her 
shawl round her, awkwardly, but 
not ungently. 

“As for why I hinder you, it is 
because I am an ass, I suppose. 
The river’s the best bed for most 
of us, I fancy; and I should be 
wiser if instead of keeping you 
back from it I became your bed- 
fellow. But one can always come 
to that, at any time. Meanwhile, 
as to what you should do, I should 
say, come and get some breakfast; 
and as to where you should go, you 
had better go for the present with 
me. It strikes me that we are both 
pretty well outside playing at pro- 
priety; and I don’t suppose that 
you'll be afraid of your companion? 
Besides, no one’s up yet that you or 
I are likely to know.” 

As he had said, he could not 
preach; but he had made a sermon 
all the same. 

“T will never say another word 
about this,” he continued, ‘‘ so you 
have nothing to fear. Only I will 
not apologise for having followed 
you. Damn it, if you will not let me 
help you, you must help me. So 
you see I am not so very unselfish 
in having gone after you two miles 
out of my way.” 

“T help you? 1? Mon Dieu !” 

**Yes—I'll tell you how, pre- 
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sently. And you needn’t say a 
word about your story. I can see it 
all, and it’s as old as the hills. But 
how a fellow like that——” 

“He was always good to me.” 

“There's the woman all over! 
By God, you are enough to send 
one mad! Let the rascal—well, 
then, let the cad—go ; you must see 
he’s not fit to clean your shoes.” 

“But you do not-——” 

“Understand ? But I do, though ; 
perhaps more than you do yourself. 
I haven’t been among men and wo- 
men for nothing. Have you no 
friends ?” 

“Not one.” 

“Not Mrs. Lester? Not Miss 
what’s-her-name—Miss Raymond ?” 

“None.” 

“But is there no one left whom 
you can help—for whom you can 
live still? Not even a kitten? I 
know tnore about women—I, Dick 
Barton, who never cared for one of 
them and for whom not one of them 
ever cared, and who don’t think 
them worth caring about either— 
than Prosper, with all his brag. 
And you’re just the girl to have a 
deaf great-grandmother, or a blind 
canary, or a sixpenny doll, to work 
her fingers to the bone for.” 

Ernest and Fleurette! were the 
memories of you as fast asleep as 
your bodies} that it needed Dick 
Barton to recall you to the mind of 
your sister—of your mother? But 
let it be remembered what is meant 
by despair—not sorrow merely, not 
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even anguish, but the mad hope- 
lessness that, when it comes, over 
whelms even the strongest soul, 
and draws a black veil between 
heaven and the hearts of those of 
whom alone it has been written that 
they shall see God. 

“ Oh, I am too weak even to die!” 
she cried out; “what does anything 
matter—even life? Do with me 
what you will—take me where 
you please; only I am Marie Le- 
fort no more. I will earn my chil- 
dren’s bread; but for God’s sake 
let the secret of my life be known 
to you only. Indeed I have cause 
to be dead to all who have known 
me.” 

“‘Poor child! I fear there is some- 
thing outside the old story after 
all. So be it, then. I promise— 
on my word of honour, if I have 
anything left of that rather vague 
article. But say—are you afraid of 
me ?” 

“Of you? oh, no; why should I 
be afraid of you ?” 

“Some people might think so. 
So be it, then. I had a sister once 
who was lucky enough to be put 
underground before she was six 
years old; and for whom, I sup- 
pose, therefore, the gods entertained 
the whole of the very small amount 
of affection that they had to spare 
for me and mine. She was called 
Esther, I remember. Very well, 
then ; you for to-day shall be Esther 
Barton—and for as many more days 
as you please.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


It has been said that there was 
but one thing left for Félix to do. 
It was shortly this: and, if he has 
to any extent ‘succeeded in obtaining 
the sympathy of the reader so far, it 
is much to be feared that he may 
run some risk of losing it now. 

The literature of the duel is fast 
dying out. That duelling itself 
should have ceased to be an Eng- 
lish institution may or may not be 
well; but, whether it be the one 


or the other, it is at any rate highly 
inconvenient. Its decadence has to 
a very great degree unmodern- 
ised the life of only fifty years 


ago, and made it in a very essential 
feature as unsympathetic eaders 
of the present day, who require. 
above all things, for their men 

food the realism of their own daily 
life, and to exercise their imagina- 
tion upon real tea-cups and real 
saucers of the most modern fashion, 
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as a romance would be of which the 
scene should be laid in the Campus 
Martius, and in the year of the 
city 7538. The hair trigger has 
become as obsolete as the pilum or 
the sica. Not only in character, 
but in ideas and in conduct also, 
must our grandfathers be made to 
resemble their grandsons, in order 
to be made presentable in what 
one would think should be the cos- 
mopolitan and cosmoeval society 
of literature: and, on the same 
principle as that on which the 
French painter dressed the guards 
of Dido in the uniform of the 
mousquetaires du roi, must we 
dress the neckclothed and padded 
dandy of fifty years since in the 
shooting-jacket of to-day. It is 
therefore an essential characteris- 
tic of the virtuous hero of a modern 
story that he should hold dueling 
either in abhorrence or in contempt, 
according as he is a good Christian 
or a good man of the world; and 
it is, in fact, really hard to call to 
mind that the man who would now 
be considered a sensible fellow, 
would only half a century since 
have been called a coward, and 
cut dead by every man of honour. 
Had Félix lived in these days he 
would, doubtless, after having been 
smitten on the one cheek, have turn- 
ed his other to the smiter in the most 
orthodox manner possible; and, as 
it was, this would doubtless have 
been the ‘commendable — course. 
What does a word signify, after 
all, that affords no ground for an 
action for damages? If fine words 
butter no parsnips, neither do 
hard. words break any _ bones. 
It is a highly useful and sensible 
policy, that which is contained in 
the great principle of “‘ It does not 
matter,” and. saves its disciples 
from apes innumerable. But, 
unfortunately for his credit, he did 
not live in these days; and, being 
quick-natured and sensitive, and 
having, perhaps owing to his social 
position, almost exaggerated no- 
tions of the duties, although he 
denied the rights, of gentle blood, 
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he thought that an insult mat- 
tered a great deal. There jg 
no such aristocrat in the whole 
world as the thorough-going repub- 
lican who happens to have been 
born a gentleman; and though a. 
marquis might be entitled to no 
privileges, a De Créville could 
never cease to be a De Créville, 
though his name might be ignored 
not only by the world but by himself 
also. 

After all, whatever people may 
think, no fact can be changed by 
any amount of change of view. 
Plenty of good men have fought- 
duels, and yet have been no more 
murderers in their hearts — by 
which, and not by their deeds, it is 
to be presumed that men ought to 
be judged—than the most forgiy- 
ing and meek-tempered of their 
race; and plenty have not only 
fought them, but have killed their 
man, without a thought that a gen- 
tleman, if not exactly a Christian, 
should be ashamed to own. The 
tenderness for human life as such, 
and not because it is particularly 
worth having or keeping, which 
seems to have culminated in recog- 
nising in the body of the foulest 
murderer a holy temple not to be 
lightly meddled with by human 
hands, did not exist in days when 
even so purely arbitrary an institu- 
tion as honour was held to be some- 
thing better than human life. - It 
is very lamentable, of course, that 
Félix lived in times that allowed 
him to behave as no one would be 
justified in behaving, now that the 
idea of, moral courage is almost 
opposed to that of physical. He 
had not even the excuse of being 
forced into what he did by the 
pressure of public: opinion; for, 
though in his own eyes there was 
now no course open to him but 
one, the world would certainly not 
have wasted a thought upon the 
matter. 

But Félix was his own public 
opinion; and in due course Mark 
Warden received a challenge. How 
he took it may be imagined: he 
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simply laughed it to scorn, and only 
sent back word that he should call 
in the assistance of the law if he 
found himself farther annoyed. In 
fact he only did what any sensible 
man in his position would have 
done, whether in those days or in 
these. 

It was written, however, that the 
matter was not to end here. The 
mass of circumstances, slight and 
apparently trivial in themselves, of 
which this story is composed, was 
gathering liko a mass of snow, which 
is composed of the finest particles, 
but which, by gradual accretion, 
becomes an avalanche. If moun- 
tains are mothers of mice, it is from 
mole-hills that we must look for 
monsters. ' 

One passion only now filled the 
breast of Angélique. It was simply 
a wild passion for revenge—for 
revenge against Warden, against 
Félix, against Hugh, against Miss 
Clare—in short, against all the 
world. The last blow had been too 
cruel, and the remorse of self-in- 
terest only made matters worse a 
thousand-fold. She was enraged 
with herself for having been so be- 
fooled, and for having lost her tem- 
per when perhaps all else had not 
even yet been wholly lost; and, 
after her fashion, she vented her 
rage upon everybody but herself. 
She left her husband in his amaze, 
and hurried to the chambers of 
Mark Warden in the Temple. He 
was out, but she waited there till 
he returned, much to the excitement 
of the boy, who had never opened 
the door to a female visitor in his 
life before. ° 

Warden himself was surprised to 
hear that a lady was waiting to see 
him, and that she would not give 
her name. He was still more sur- 
prised when he saw who the lady 
proved to be. 

“Mr. Warden,” she began at once, 
without giving him her hand, “we 
have been bitter enemies. I know 
it now as well as you who have 
known yourself my enemy all along ; 
and we shall be worse enemies still, 


perhaps, when we have to reckon 
about my poor Marie. Yes, you 
are her murderer, in one way or 
another. But we must be at peace 
now, though I hate you from my 
soul. Miss Clare has made her 
will.” 

“This is strange language, Mrs. 
Lester. Do I understand that you 
are come to accuse me of the mur- 
der of—of your cousin? Do I 
look like a murderer—have I acted 
like one? I can pardon much to 
your grief, in which I also share; 
but——” 

“Oh, you can look like what 
you please, except like what you 
are; and that is a —— But did 
I not say there must be peace be- 
tween us now? If you are what 
I think you, there will be proof 
enough in time; and even if you 
choose to take my warning, you are 
a ruined man any way. No—I do 
not come to accuse you of anything; 
I come to tell you that Miss Clare 
has made her will.” 

“T know it.” 

‘But do you know what it is ?” 

“Of course not— how should I? 
And if I did, I should respect her 
confidence.” 

“And you do not know who is 
her heir ?”’ 

“T certainly did not inquire. 
Your husband, I hope.” 

‘“* No—her son.” 

“‘ Her son ?” 

“ Yes—Félix Créville.” 

And she told him the story as she 
heard it from Hugh. 

When she had come to an end 
Warden was as pale as death. 

“ And why do you come to me?” 
he asked. 

“Why? do you wish that Félix 
should have Earl’s Dene? You are 
not the man I take you for if you 
can think of no means " 

“Thanks for your information ; 
and thanks for letting me know 
your opinion of me. I am neither 
disappointed nor angry.  FEarl’s 
Dene is nothing to me; and I can 
make any number of excuses for 
your anger under the circumstances. 
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But I cannot help you, and I cer- 
tainly can think of no means.” 

If he could, he would certainly 
not have taken her into his confi- 
dence. 

‘“‘No means? No means to keep 
from the hands of another what you 
have been plotting and lusting for 
all your days? Are you a lawyer, 


and can you think of no means?. 


Perhaps the will may be a bad one: 
perhaps : 

“You had better be careful, Mrs. 
Lester; I am lawyer enough to tell 
you that. As I have said, I can 
understand your disappointment; 
but it seems to me that you are 
suggesting to me that I should 
commit a crime. Now, supposing 
that I were disposed to figure in a 
criminal court—which I certainly 
am not—I should prefer the crime 
to be for my own benefit.” 

“T said just now that I will fight 
you still; and so I will, to the end. 
But neither of us can conquer if 
this will is to stand. Between us, 
you certainly have the best of it. 
And yet can you be so tame as 
tie 

“What you call tameness, Mrs. 
Lester, I call submission to ill for- 
tune. And what interest have I, 
I should like to know, in Earl’s 
Dene? I should like it to have 
gone to your husband, of course, 
but——” 

“You are a greater hypocrite 
even than I took you for. But I 
am not altogether blind. You 
found me willing enough to take 
your hints once before, and I see 
that you are not-unwilling to take 
mine now in return, however much 
you may try to throw dust in my 
eyes. Good morning.” 

“The woman must be mad,” he 
said to himself when she had left 
him ; and he really almost thought 
so. But what she had said had 
made him regard a duel with Félix 
with somewhat different eyes than 
before. 

“No, she is not mad,” was his 
second, and therefore his best, 
thought. ‘I see it all. No—Earl’s 
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Dene is not gone, and must not go, 
I must not have worked all this 
time for nothing, though it has come 
to staking my life against success— 
though the question is reduced to 
that of a chance bullet between him 
and me.” 

His being possessed with one 
idea had given him the most dan- 
gerous quality of all; and in fact 
there are no men in the whole 
world more dangerous than men 
possessed by one idea. When put 
to it, they become as reckless of 
themselves as of others, like a mad 
Malay. He had not gone so far to 
draw in his horns now; and he 
now saw that the cunning brain 
must give place to the strong and 
ready hand. If he should fall—well, 
he was no coward, and fully ready 
to take all ordinary risks of the 
time. 

“* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small 
Who fears to put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all,” 
sings the soldier-minstrel of the 
cavaliers ; and though the song is of 
noble things, it will apply to the ig- 
noble also. Warden was confident 
in his fate, and in his deserts as 
well, And the chances that such 
men should rise the winners are 
myriads to one. Fortuna favet 
JSortibus—it is cowards and doubters 
who lose. Hewas neither. He had 
risen to the occasion, and felt that 
he had made it his own. 


“My pEAR ANDREws,—Can you 
do me a very great favour? I have 
a disagreeable and rather delicate 
affair on hand just snow, in which 
it is difficult to know how to act. I 
fear, however, that it must end se- 
riously, and I very much wish for 
your advice in the matter. If you 
will give it me, let me know where I 
can see you to-day, and at what hour. 

Yours most sincerely, 
““M. WARDEN. 

“Mason ANDREWS.” 


“Mr. Warden presents his com- 
pliments to Mons. Créville, and, on 
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consideration, will be glad to re- 
ceive any friend of Mons. C., with 
a view to a final arrangement of 
the misunderstanding between 


them. Mr. W. will be found at his 
chambers, 7 Elm Court, Temple, 
during the whole of to-day.” 


These he despatched forthwith, 
and then turned to Coke upon 
Littleton to. pass the time while 
waiting for their effect. 

The answer to the first soon 
arrived. It was merely as fol- 
lows :— 


My pear Warpen, — All right. 
Come and dine with me here at 
six o'clock. - Such things are always 
best discussed over a_ bottle.— 
Yours very truly, 

“A. R, ANDREWS. 

“M, Warpex, Esq.” 
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But in the matter of the second 
the delay was very much longer. 
The fact was that for the soi-disant 
Marquis de Créville to find a friend 
for such a purpose and in such a 
sense was no easy matter. 

Prosper would certainly not do: 
nor, a fortiori, any of his orchestral 
confréres. It would be to cover 
the affair with ridicule. 

But find one somewhere he must. 
At last, as a pis-aller, he bethought 
him of Dick Barton. Any way he 
was a graduate of Cambridge, and 
might therefore take brevet rank, 
as it were, in such a case. 

This thought, however, scarcely 
diminished the difficulty. It was 
easy to think of Barton, but by no 
means so easy to find him, seeing 
that his address was something 
like “Richard Barton, B.A., The 
Streets, London.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


No time, however, had to be lost. 
So he went straight to the office of 
the ‘Trumpet,’ and inquired if any- 
thing had been seen or heard lately 
of the most errant of its contribu- 
tors. He could scarcely be said to 
hope for success, and was almost 
surprised to learn that Barton had 
called there the very day before, 
and had given an address some- 
where in Lambeth. 

Lambeth was not a very likely 
quarter in which to look for a 
friend in an affair of honour. But 
there was no help for it; so he set 
out at once, and, after another 
series of difficulties, at last suc- 
ceeded in discovering, not far 
from the Bishop’s palace, No. 48 
Saragossa Row, to which he had 
been referred. 

He who invoked the 


‘Nymphs that reign o’er sewers and 


stinks ” 
could never have paid a visit to 
Saragossa Row, Lambeth, or he 
would never have libelled the city 
of Johann Maria Farina. A whole 


flood of Cologne water would 
not have served for a sufficiently 
powerful baptism to regenerate 
Saragossa Row, of which the pre- 
vailing feature was an odour that 
would have defied the analysis of 
the most skilled of chemists, except 
so far that the most unscientific 
nose could trace in it a strong 
element of cabbage-water of a 
peculiarly outrageous kind. The 
shops that it contained were for 
the most part those of small 
butchers, grocers, and chandlers, 
redolent of short weight and adul- 
teration; and this may have had 
something to do with the matter. 
Its inhabitants apparently con- 
sisted of troops of very small boys 
and girls, who, having rolled for 

leasure in the mud-bank of the 

hames, were in the habit of 
cleansing themselves in the gutter 
of their native street; and this, no 
doubt, had to do with the matter 
still more. At any rate, the three 
kingdoms of nature must have com- 
bined to produce the atmosphere 
in which Félix now found himself. 
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But what words can describe a 
smell, whether of rose or of bilge 
water? Easier by far would it be 
to describe the hopeless poverty of 
the neighbourhood; its filth, of 
which the part that was unseen 
was worse, if possible, than the 
part which was seen; its hot and 
all-pervading dust, every mote of 
which must have been a seed of 
fever; its squalor, and its despair. 
Saragossa Row exists no more. 
But its family has grown and 
multiplied a hundred-fold, and, 
baffling description, grows more 
prolific from year to year. Let 
those who need a description go 
and see for themselves. The sight 
will not prove uninstructive, and 
they will not have to go far. 

No. 48 proved to be the shop 
of a small dealer in articles de 
luxe — though not, indeed, made 
of papier maché and ormolu. The 
window was stocked with clay 
pipes, white mugs ornamented with 
blue letters, and blue mugs with 
white; penny song- books, and 
guides to dream-land; slices of 
plum-cake, and sticks of liquorice; 
lucifer-matches, and an old um- 
brella ;—so that Dick Barton was 
lodged aristocratically indeed. The 
tenant was from home; but Félix, 
on making the old woman who 
reigned over this multifarious stock 
understand that he would write a 
note—probably a new idea to her 
altogether — was shown into his 
room, which was certainly a far 
worse lodging than the Mall, for 
the purpose of finding pen, ink, 
and paper, articles of too surpassing 
luxury to be contained even in the 
window. 

The up-stairs room, appropriated 
to Dick Barton, was very much 
what might have been expected 
from the external surroundings. 
There was one unsteady table, that 
contrived to balance itself after a 
fashion upon the carpetless floor ; 
there were three chairs, of different 
orders of architecture, and of dif- 
ferent ages; there was a corner 
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cupboard, a broken poker, a dozen 
rat-holes,—and that was about all, 
The day was warm and close, but 
the window was closed; and, con- 
sidering all things, so much the 
better. Félix looked around him in 
vain for writing materials. He did 
not know that people whose pro- 
fession is literature in any of its 
forms never by any chance are the 
owners of a pen that will write, of 
ink that will run, or’ of a clean 
sheet of paper. Such things are 
articles de luxe indeed, that brand 
the amateur. But his search, 
though vain in this respect, was 
not without affording material for 
the exercise of curiosity. 

The room, though grimed with 
the dust of ages, was free from the 
least suspicion of the dust of to- 
day. The table and the three chairs 
were ranged as symmetrically as 
they might be: and, wonder of 
wonders, there stood in a white and 
blue mug, apparently rejected from 
the stock for having lost its handle 
and a large piece out of one of the 
sides, a real purple hyacinth, which 
seemed to fill that one room, after 
what he had passed through on his 
way, with a breath from heaven, 
and with dreams of the fair face of 
nature, unmarred by such foul spots 
of leprosy as Saragossa Row. 

Now, in all consistency, any 
room occupied by Dick Barton 
should have been inch-deep in dust 
and neck-deep in disorder, while 
the only odour at war with the. 
foulness without should, at best, 
have been that of the stale fumes 
of departed spirits within. And 
as for a flower upon the mantel- 
piece, it was as much out of place 
as it would have been in his but- 
ton-hole. It was clear, therefore, 
to Félix, than whom no one was 
better acquainted with all his 
ways, that he was not companion- 
less in his new abode, and that his 
companion was a woman. 

Of course, that such a thing 
should be was not in itself won- 
derful But it was wonderful in 
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Barton, who hated the whole sex, 
poth in theory and practice, with a 
perfect hatred, tempered only by 
the sentiment of the scholar for 
Lesbia and Childe and Lalage. But 
to imagine him actually living with 
even Lesbia herself was as easy as 
to imagine him living without 
brandy. Like most men whose 
speech is exaggeratedly foul, his 
life, where women were concerned, 
was, from whatever cause, as pure 
as that of St. Anthony himself, 
or rather purer, for he seemed be- 
yond the pale even of temptation. 
But still all things are possible; and 
as he had, in the experience of Félix 
himself, been known to go five 
weeks without brandy, so he might, 
within the bounds of possibility, 
have fallen into a sort of domes- 
ticity for five days or so. Perhaps 
it had suited some decayed or ne- 
glected beauty of the southern side 
to make a convenience even of 
Dick’ Barton; perhaps she had fol- 
lowed him for love—who could 
tell? For he possessed just that 
kind of strength that would have 
made many a foolish girl or woman 
follow him even there. 

Félix was thus engaged in specu- 
lating upon the character of him 
whom, in spite of their quarrel, he 
knew to be his friend still, when he 
heard the well-known elephantine 
tread which slowly ascended the 
stairs like the statue of the com- 
mendatore, and an instant after- 
wards the big voice that’ belonged 
to it calling out,— 

“Esther, are youin? By God— 
Félix! No—she’s not in. Con- 
found it all, though—Mrs Wood! 
If Miss Barton comes home, tell 
her ['m particularly engaged—do 
you understand ?” 

“Miss Barton?’ asked Félix. 

““Yes—my sister. Why shouldn’t 
T have a sister, like any other man ?” 

Félix held out his hand. 

“T have been *angry with you 
without cause, and very ungrateful. 
Will you forgive the anger of a 
man who had but just recovered 
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from brain fever? For the sake 
of your own kindness to him ?” 

“Forgive! Not I Im _ only 
too glad to see you again. As for 
forgetting, that’s another matter. 
The waste of good liquor is nota 
thing to be so easily forgotten ; 
and yet if all the brandy that has 
been poured down my gullet had 
been poured into the gutter in- 
stead——” 

“You remember the cause of our 
quarrel ?” 

“Of course I do. To think that 
you and I should quarrel about a 
woman! Félix, old fellow, I don’t 
think I ever made an apology in 
my life, and so I don’t exactly know 
how to begin. Much cause there 
is for me to forgive you! Mind, I 
don’t think a bit better of women 
now than I did then. [I still think 
them all , every one of them. 
But there is one who is an angel.” 

“Yes an angel in heaven,” said 
Félix, sternly, ‘She is nothing 
more to you or to me. But there 
is a devil upon earth who is some- 
thing to me still.” 

“T know who you mean, the 
canting scoundrel. What, in the 
name of the fire of hell, made you 
save him from the fire of that 
theatre? But no matter for that. 
He'll come to the fire at last, all in 
good time.” 

“Barton, I did not come to ask 
you to forgive me, or to talk about 
—her. On the very night that she 
disappeared I challenged Mark 
Warden, and he refused to fight 
me, like a coward. To-day, how- 
ever, I received this.” 

“He will fight you? Oh, how 
I envy you! If I only had him 
before me on a good smooth piece 
of hard ground, such as I used to 
know in Cumberland, I would soon 
see if I had forgotten how to try a 
fall! There should be none of 
your twelve paces—that’s the num- 
ber, isn’t it ?—between him and 
me. And I promise you his fall 
should be to the bottom of Styx; 
and I'd pitch my last odolus after 
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him, to pay his passage, with all the 
pleasure in hell.” 

Here was promising material for 
a second! But Félix continued,— 

“Will you go to him? You 
know what I mean. We must 
fight—not play at fighting. If I 
put a bullet through him the world 
is rid of a scoundrel; and if he 
through me—tant mieua.” 

Barton looked steadily at Félix, 
and sighed. 

“T hate duels,” he said. “I’m 
not a coward, I fancy; but what's 
the good of having thews and 
sinews if one doesn’t use them ? 
You call it chivalry, I suppose, to 
give up one’s advantages; I call it 
folly: and you ask me to stand by 
and help Warden to shoot you—for 
I'd back the beast against a man 
like you, at twenty paces, twenty 
to one. Iknow you. You'd be as 


nervous as a tiger, and he’d be as 
cool as the steadiest shot that ‘ever 
brought a tiger down.” 
“You won't stand by me, then 
“‘Stand by and see you shot? 


9”) 


No.” 

‘Then I must find some one else, 
that’s all.” 

“ Félix, don’t be an ass. 

et——” He suddenly paused. 

“ Well ?” 

“Damn it, I can’t tell you why. 
But you mustn’t be the man to 
shoot Cram Warden, even suppos- 
ing that he didn’t shoot you. There 
are reasons - I have it! You 
mustn’t: but there’s no reason 
why J shouldn’t shoot him fifty 
times over; or if he shoots me, 
why, then, as you say, tong mew. 
What do you say? Shall I try my 
luck ?” 

“TI wish you would be serious 
for once.” 

“And so I am—in sober serious- 
ness.” 

“Of course I could not think of 
such a thing for a moment. Then 
you will not carry my message ?” 

“No, by God! not a fraction of 
it. Tm not a gentleman, and I 
don’t pretend to be one. If you 


And 
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will fight, of course I can’t help it, 
But——” 

How Barton finished his sgep- 
tence Félix never knew. Before 
he knew the cause he felt his heart 
beating violently; and though he 
turned mechanically towards the 
door, a kind of faintness prevented 
his seeing anything but vacancy. 
His senses were acute enough; but 
on this occasion his heart was 
quicker still. 

It was Marie! 

Of this alone he was conscious, 
All other facts vanished away intoim- 
perceptible nothingness—the place,. 
the mystery of her disappear- 
ance, the strange companionship 
in which he found her again. The 
soul’s love is in itself a dream; 
and in dreams, they say, one never 
feels surprise. 

She herself stood in the door- 
way, without resolution either to 
advance or to retire. Indeed it 
would have been useless to retire, 
now that she had been seen by him 
from whom she had been secking 
to fly. Barton, who had been 
speaking warmly, had not heard 
her step upon the stairs, which had 
indeed been too light to be heard 
by the ears of any but one. But 
he suddenly looked up, and saw 
what the reader has also seen. 

He stopped abruptly, and there 
was silence for a full minute. Then 
he spoke again. 

“ Esther—Miss Lefort—this is 
not my doing, though I am glad 
it has happened. Felix found me 
out, and———” 

But he was unheard. Félix had 
broken from his dream, and was by 
her side. Barton looked at them 
both once more, and sighed deeply, 
and then for a moment turned 
away. 

‘Marie, my own Marie!” ex- 
claimed Félix at last; ‘heaven has 
sent me to you—nothing can part 
us now.” 

Would it have been wonderful if 
she also lost her sense of right and 
wrong—if she also had seen the 
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hand of God in this chance meet- 
ing ? 

he it was, she could scarcely speak. 
“Q my God!” she at last exclaimed, 
“am I never to find peace—never 
to be forgotten? And you—can- 
not you have mercy upon me ” 

Their companion, whose presence 
both had forgotten, began to drum 
upon the window-pane, Then he 
turned round and spoke. 

“You seem to have got your- 
selves both into a mess—and I for 
one see no way out of it except by 
giving some one we know of rats- 
bane. But how about the duel 
now, Félix? Don’t look so scared, 
Miss Lefort—I beg your pardon— 
Esther. That seems to me to be a 
worse mess still.” 

“Marie,” said Félix, “it is true. 
I have challenged your husband, 
and he has accepted the challenge. 
That is what Barton means.” 

“T beg your pardon, that is not 
by any means what Barton means 
—at least not the whole of it. I 
could scarcely have prevented your 
fighting before, without betraying 
confidence, but now——” 

Félix certainly found himself in 
a horribly awkward position. To 
fight a duel with Marie’s husband, 
she still living, was obviously im- 
possible: it was equally impossible 
for him to betray her existence to 
him, which, since he had himself 
discovered it by accident, would 
amount to a breach of confidence: 
and to withdraw without sufficient 
reason would be to stamp himself 
as a coward,-and to justify the 
opinion that Warden entertained 
of him as an impostor, when he 
had claimed to be of gentle blood. 

Barton went on. ‘What do you 
say, Félix? You had better have 
accepted my offer—you know what 
I mean.” 

“T see no way out of it but one,” 
he answered. 

“And that is—I guess what you 
mean. Here are three poor devils 
—by God! I think we had better 
subscribe for a few pennyworth of 


charcoal, after the fashion of your 
country. Besides, we should be 
doing a little good for once in our 
lives—the air of Lambeth smells 
feverish, and charcoal, they say, is 
a disinfectant.” 

“Barton, I believe you would 
joke on the day of judgment.” 

“My dear fellow, don’t you 
know me yet? Laughing is my 
way of crying—that’s all. If I 
were one of your lucky ones, I be- 
lieve I should never make a joke 
again. It isn’t your Mark Wardens 
that laugh—it’s the shorn lamb 
that skips and plays, even when 
it sees the butcher. But what, 
then, is your one way ?” 

“My way at present leads away 
from you—but not in the way you 
mean. Good-bye, my friend, who 
have been a brother to me—be a 
brother to her also. Good-bye, 
Marie: you are right, we must part 
for ever. And do not fear for me, 
or for any one. I have loved you 
so dearly! Dearest, those who 
love as we do cannot part for ever. 
One day we shall meet again. Till 
then——” 

But Marie threw herself into the 
doorway. 

“No, Félix,” she said, in a clear 
and firm voice, “you shall commit 
no sin for me. You are a brave 
man; you must not act like a 
coward.” 

Both started. It was not the 
Marie whom they had known that 
now spoke.- 

“Tt is I,” she said, “who have 
brought about all this misery and 
all this sin. Yes, I mean it—it is 
I. And I will stand here until I 
am obeyed now, unless you choose 
to force your way by killing me 
first. I know the way you mean— 
it is to kill or to be killed—or 
both, perhaps. Will you listen to 
me ?” 

She paused, and then went on. 

“*In a good cause, I, the daughter 
of a French soldier, would not seek 
to keep back him I loved the best 
from certain death—or worse, from 
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the certain shedding of the blood of 
another. But in a bad cause, I would 
rather that the whole world should 
call him coward than that I should 
have to think him weak or base. 
I vow, though I am a Christian 
woman, arid though I have already 
seen death face to face, that your 
death, whether by your own hands 
or by those of my husband, or the 
death of my husband by yours, shall 
be my own. Nothing shall keep 
me from it—no, not Ernest or 
Fleurette. If you fear the world’s 
scorn, do as I have done: the world 
is wide, and this one spot of it will 
no more miss Félix Créville than 
they have missed Marie Lefort. 
But I think better things of you than 
to think you would fear any scorn of 
men when undeserved. You will 
be strong in your own conscience ; 
and there is one, at least, who the 
more you are scorned by those who 
do not know you will love you all 
the more. Yes—who will love you. 


There is no harm in saying so now. 
For my sake, let me have the con- 


solation in my desolate life that he 
whom [ love is a brave and a true 
man.” 
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‘Oh, Marie, how unworthy I am 
to dare to love you! If you could 
share my fate—and why should 
you not? If we are both dead to 
the world——”’ 

“That is impossible. You do 
not even tempt me. If I am in 
my heart to love a brave man, you 
must also love a pure woman, We 
must be worthy of one another. If 
you are brave and’ true for my 
sake, I must be true and pure for 
yours,” 

“Then I am to revoke this chal- 
lenge—I, a De Croisville? Marie— 
do you not understand that a man’s 
honour is his life ?” 

“Such honour as that? No, 
Once more, I have said it. It is 
not your life I wish to save—it is 
your true honour, and my own 
love.” 

Félix bowed his eyes to the 
ground. The contest in him was 
bitter, but it could have but one 
ending. 

“Curse it all!” said Barton,’ 
after a long pause. ‘I suppose it 
must be so; but—that that infernal 
scoundrel should get his own way 
after ail!” 
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ON FICTION AS 


We believe that every one who 
reads at all, every one to whom 
books were anything in childhood 
—and it may be taken for granted 
that all readers in manhood were 
readers in childhood—every man 
who ever took up a book for his 
diversion, can look back to some 
articular book as an event in his 
inner history ; can trace to it a start 
in thought, an impulse directing the 
mind in channels unknown before, 
but since familiar and part of his 
very being. He perhaps wonders 
how the book, being such as it is, 
should have wrought such marvels, 
but of the fact he cannot doubt: 
he was different after reading it 
from what he was before; his mind 
was opened by it, his interests 
widened, his views extended, his 
sense of life quickened. And he 
will surely find that the book thus 
influential came to him by a sort of 
chance, through no act of authority 
or intention. He seemed to find 
it for himself: it was a discovery. 
His teachers had surrounded him 
with books, whether of instruction 
or amusement, suited to his dawn- 
ing faculties; but to these, how- 
ever well adapted to their pur- 
pose, he can trace no conscious sig- 
nal obligation. No doubt he owes 
much to them, but the methods 
and processes are lost. As far as 
his mind is stored and cultivated 
they have an important share in 
the work: but his memory is trea- 
cherous as to individual services. 
They are associated with the rou- 
tine of duty, when the fancy is 
hard to enlist. Because they were 
suited there was nothing to startle. 

Books are founders of families as 
well as men—not meaning the great 
books, the folios that overshadow 
the world of thought and teach ages 
and generations to write and think 
with a family likeness—the Aris- 
totles, Augustines, Bacons, and so 
forth; but books of infinitely less 
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weight, composed under certain 
conditions of fervour and vivacity.-: 
For we take it that no book gives 
the start we mean, let who will be 
the author, which was not composed 
in heat of spirit to satisfy a neces- 
sity for expression, and with vigour 
of execution. 

It may be granted that of all 
reading novel-reading, as usually per- 
formed, is the slightest of intellec- 
tual exercises—one that may be 
discontinued with least perceptible 
loss to the understanding. As we 
view the enormous amount of novels 
issuing from the press, it can be said 
of few that any of the readers for 
whom they are expressly written are 
materially the better for them. A 
chat with a neighbour, or a nap, or 
a game at bezique would fulfil ory 
purpose they effect on the jaded, 
hackneyed attention. Any one of 
the three modes of passing an hour 
would leave as lasting an impres- 
sion as the average serial manufac- 
tured for the monthly demand by 
even fairly skilful hands—that is, 
on the mind familiar with such pro- 
ductions. Yet to judge by the auto- 
biography of genius, the novel plays 
a part second to none—we might 
almost say, the foremost part—in the 
awakening of its powers. It is a 
point on which memory and present 
observation are not only not agreed, 
but strangely and absolutely at odds. 
There is no comparison between the 
novel of recollection and the novel 
of to-day. We do not mean in liter- 
ary merit, but in the sway and tell- 
ing power on the reader. Who can 
forget his first novel? the tale that 
entranced his childhood, introduc- 
ing him to those supreme ideas of 
hero and heroine; opening a new 
world to him—not the nursery, 
school-room, play-ground world, but 
a veritable field of cloth of gold, of 
beauty, achievement, adventure, 
great deeds, success! He reads the 
story now, and wonders where its 
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power lay— that is, unless his lucky 
star threw some masterpiece in his 
way, such as ‘Ivanhoe,’ entrancing 
to childhood, and still delightful at 
every age. But this is a chance. 
The exquisite vision of life may 
have come in the shape of a clas- 
sical story—the action is stilted to 
his mature taste, the language tur- 
gid. Or in a tale of chivalry, he 
can only laugh now at impossible 
feats of heroism. It may have 
been an historical romance, such as 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, which Thack- 
eray harps upon: the whole thing 
strikes him as at once false and 
dull. It may have been a tale of pas- 
sion, flimsy to his mature judgment, 
though the author’s heart was in it. 
His mind can scarcely, by an effort, 
revive even a faint echo of the old 
absorbing excitement; but not the 
less is he sensible of a lasting in- 
fluence—a permanent impression, 
following upon the first enchant- 
ment. . 

Who that has felt it but will 
class such hours among the marked 
ones of his life? What a _pas- 
sionate necessity to unravel the 
plot, to pursue the hero in his 
course; what a craving for the 
next volume, stronger than any 
bodily appetite; what exultation 
in success; what suspense when 
the crisis nears; what pity and 
tears in the tragic moments ; what 
shame in these tears—the shame 
that attends all strong emotions— 
as they are detected by unsympa- 
thising, quizzing observers ; shame 
leading to indignant protesting, 
pertinacious denials, haunting the 
conscience still, and deceiving no 
- one! What a blank when the last 
leaf is turned, and all is over! 

Who cannot contrast the weari- 
ness with which he now tosses 
‘ the last novel aside, with the 
. eager devices of his childhood 
. to elude pursuit and discovery, to 
- get out of earshot, or to turn a 
deaf ear, when the delightful book 
is in his grasp which is to usher 
him into another world? What in- 
. genuity in hiding, behind hedges, 
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in out-houses and garrets — nay, 
amongst the beams and rafters of 
the, roof, to which neither nurse 
nor governess, nor mamma _her- 
self, has ever penetrated. Even 
the appearance of the book de- 
voured under these circumstances 
lives a vivid memory—torn 
thumb-marks, and all. But it is the 
way of such things to disappear 
when their mission is accomplished 
—to elude all search; though for 
some we would willingly give as 
much as ever book-hunter did for 
a rare pamphlet. 

If it were possible, as has been 
more than once attempted, by a 
system of rigorous and vigilant ex- 
clusion, to confine an_ intelligent 
child’s education within certain ex- 
actly defined limits—to impart what 
is called an admirable grounding 
in all exact knowledge, and at the 
same time to shut out every form 
of fiction from its mind—to allow it 
to receive no impressions through 
the fancy—to compel its powers of 
thought and perception into one 
prescribed direction—to suffer it to 
read and hear nothing but fact, to 
imbibe nothing but what is called 
useful knowledge, to receive its his- 


‘tory purified of all legend, its gram- 


mar without illustration, its arith- 
metic without supposed cases, its 
religion through direct precept 
only,—and to compare it with an- 
other child of equat age and powers, 
which had learnt nothing labori- 
ously, nothing but through unre- 
stricted observation and the free 
use of its senses—knowing nothin 
that lessons teach, reading, if it coul 
read, only for amusement, — but 
familiar from infancy with legend- 
ary lore, fairy tales, and the float- 
ing romances of social life,—some 
interesting conclusions might >'be 
drawn. As the first case is an im- 
possible one, we can only surmise 
which mind would be most devel- 
oped, which would be possessed of 
the truest, because most clearly 
and largely apprehended know- 
ledge. Either system is mischiev- 
ous followed out to its full length: 
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these victims of experiment or ne- 
glect would each be wanting, perhaps 
ermanently, in supremely import- 
ant elements of intellectual power ; 
but there is no doubt what would 
be the voice of experience as to the 
extent of loss where the higher fac- 
ulties are in question. All the men 
of genius who tell us anything of 
themselves give it—whether inten- 
tionally or not—in favour of feeding 
. and exciting the imagination from 
the first dawn of thought, as a con- 
dition of quickening that faculty 
in time, and sustaining the human 
race at a due elevation.* There 
are indeed dry men, who are sat- 
isfied with the restrictive system 
which made them what they are, 
by stopping some of the mind’s 
outlets for good and all; while 
Fancy’s child, on the contrary, is 
often painfully conscious of some- 
thing missing, some strength needed 
to carry out the brain’s conceptions : 
but satisfaction with an intellectual 
status is no warrant for its justice. 
The poet has both types in his 
thought when he pictures the model 
child, the growth of the system of 
his day, as 

“‘ A miracle of scientific lore. 
Ships he can guide across the pathless sea, 
And tell you all their cunning; he can read 
The inside of the earth, and spell the stars ; 


He knows the policies of foreign lands ; 
Can string you names of districts, cities, 


towns, 
ee world over, tight as beads of 
he sifts, he 


All — ‘are put to question; he must 
ve 


ew 
Upon a gossamer thread; 
weighs ; 


Knowing that he grows wiser every day 
Or else not live at all, and seeing too 
Each little drop of wisdom ‘as it falls 
Into the dimpling cistern of his heart ;”” 


and contrasts the little prig with 
the child expatiating, all uncon- 
scious of self, in the free range of 
fiction and fairy-land. It is thus 
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Wordsworth congratulates Cole- 
ridge on their mutual escape :—- 


“Oh! where had been the man? the pogt 
where ?— 

Where had we been, we two, beloved 
friend, 

If in the season of unperilous choice, ‘g 

In — of wandering, as we did, through 


vales 
Rich with indigenous produce, open ground 
Of fancy, happy pastures ranged at will, 
We had been followed, hourly watched, and 


noosed, 
Each in his several melancholy walk ; 
Stringed, like a poor man’s heifer, at its 


f 
Led through the lanes in forlorn servitude ; 
Or rather like a stalléd ox, debarred 
ram sone of growing grass, that may not 


A flower till it have yielded up its sweets 
A prelibation to the mower’s scythe ?” 

It is common, however, for men 
of genius to complain in their own 
case of a defective intermittent 
education in a tone which gives it 
for elaborate training; it is their 
grievance against their special be- 
longings or against society gener- 
ally. They assume their imagina- 
tion a giant no chains déuld have 
bound; while exacter, more varied, 
and deeper knowledge would have 
added strength and power to their 
crowning faculty. We discover 
this querulous humility in men 
who have acquired distinction ; 
to whom, therefore, the world 
allows the privilege of  talk- 
ing about themselves. They are 
aware of inequalities, and perhaps 
feel themselves pulled back by de- 
ficiencies which would not have dis- 
turbed them had their education 
been more regular and systematic 
at some early period than they were 
left to themselves, and allowed to 
follow their own devices. Under 
the desired - circumstances their 
powers would have been more on a 
level. .This is probable, but the 
level might be attained through 
the checked exuberance of their 





* Bearing upon our subject is a well-considered lecture recently delivered 
and since published by Lord Neaves on ‘ Fiction as a Means of Popular Teach- 
ing.” The line of thought leads him chiefly to dwell on the value of parable 
and fable as moral teachers for all time and every age. His numerous exam- 
ples in prose and spirited verse are not only apt and varied, but show a fa- 


miliar acquaintance with the literature, both 


subject. 


uropean and Oriental, of the 
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highest and most distinguishing 
faculty ; a sacrifice they would be 
little prepared for, though the aver- 
fige of capability might be raised. 
Mr. Galton, in his work on hered- 
itary genius, asserts genius to be 
irrepressible. To us it seems, like all 
other kindling matter, to need a 
spark; and whatever is not inher- 
ent, but imparted, may be wanting. 
It may be wanting either through 
abject circumstances, or effectual re- 
pression in childhood, the period 
when the divine touch is given— 
given in some moment of careless 
leisure, through the medium of de- 
light, using fancy for its ministrant. 
There is a critical moment in child- 
hood when it is open to impressions 
with a keener apprehension than 
at any other period of existence. 
Scenes and images strike on the 
dawning mind, and elicit a flash of 
recognition, which later on in life, 
and taken in through gradual 
processegs would effect no such mar- 
vel. It is perhaps when the first 


glimpse of the possibilities of life 


falls on a just-awakening intelli- 
gence that the light is caught most 
readily, and tells most lastingly on 
the intellect. The idea must not 
only interest, it must be new— 
something hitherto undreamt of. A 
child’s first apprehension of poetic 
fiction is a revelation,—fiction, that 
is, that either tells something abso- 
lutely new, like the heroic aspect of 
life—great deeds and wonderful ad- 
ventures—or which gives an insight 
into the passions, the stir, and excite- 
ment of manhood. Nothing writ- 
ten for children can produce this 
commotion in the whole nature; it 
must be something absolutely out 
of the sphere of experience, repre- 
senting life in a new and wonder- 
ful aspect, of which before there 
was no conception, and which yet 
is recognised at once for truth. 
And, as we have said, it must 
be come upon by accident and at 
unawares. There is fiction, noble 
fiction, in all classical training ; 
but men don’t look back upon their 
lessons for the moment of illumi- 
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nation we speak of. Probably it 
has come before to them ; for 
childhood is the time when wonder 
curiosity, expectation, susceptibil. 
ity, and pleasure itself, are separate 
from personal consciousness.” It jg 
when a child is lost in a book or 
heroic tale, to the utter forgetfulness 
of self, that the germ springs into 
life. The poet is made as well as 
born. It is here that the making 
begins. Walter Scott had received, 
his bent at three years old, long 
before he could read, when he 
shouted the ballad of Hardyknute 
to the annoyance of his aunt Janet's 
old bachelor visitors. 

Children’s tales of the moml 
sort, however well told, and 
however valuable for safe read. 
ing and innocent amusement, 
work no wonders of this kind 
A child’s story deliberately treats 
of matters with which the child is 
familiar ; all the grown-up charae- 
ters are drawn from his point of 
view. Miss Edgeworth wrote no- 
thing better than Simple Susan, 
but it touches on no new ground. 
No one looks back upon it as a 
starting-point of thought. Still less 
influential in this direction are 
those that draw society; that bring 
boys and girls together, and make 
them talk and act upon one an- 
other as it is supposed that bo 
and girls do act. At best, a child 
learns appropriate lessons for its 
own conduct from them. Miss 
Sewell’s valuable tales on the one 
hand, and Tom Brown on the other, 
open out no vision of life; they are 
not of the fiction that sows the 
seeds we mean, though they induce 
swarms of imitators amongst their 
older readers and admirers: no 
doubt, for one reason, that a child's 
criticism, its questioning satirical 
temper, is at once roused—the pos- 
ture of mind least akin to inspira 
tion. In the domestie tale there 
is a constant appeal to the probable. 
Here the child cannot. but feel 
as a judge. It has quick sight to 
detect bombast and want of na- 
ture, which might have passed 
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current in unfamiliar scenes, and 
enacted by men and women. And 
because verse is more out of the 
range of a child’s critical judgment 
than prose, and a tale sung is lifted 
into a higher region than a tale said, 
we find romarice in harmonious 
numbers take the first place as in- 
stigator and stimulant to the latent 
spark of genius. How much of 
our poetry, for instance, owes its 
‘start to Spenser! when the ‘ Fairy 
Queen’ was a household book, 
and lay on the parlour window- 
seat! Before the drawing -room 
table had a literary existence, the 
window-seat fulfilled its function 
as the home for the light literature 
of the day. The parlour window 
was the form of popularity Mon- 
taigne affected to despise and dread 
for his essays, as placing him with- 
in everybody’s reach—not of critics 
only. Clearly the window-seat 
was better adapted for the ex- 
plorations of childhood than its 
modern substitute, as being easily 
. climbed into, more snug and re- 
tired, a miniature study, in fact, 
presenting a hiding-place from curi- 
ous observers behind the curtain; 
and the window itself, a ready re- 
source for wandering eyes, when 
the labour of reading, of attention, 
even of excitement, demanded a 
pause. “In the window of his 
mother’s apartment lay Spenser’s 
‘Fairy Queen,’” writes Johnson 
of Cowley, “in which he very early 
took delight to read, till, by feeling 
the charms of verse, he became, as 
he relates, irrecoverably a poet. 
Such are the accidents,” he goes 
on to say, ‘‘ which, sometimes re- 
membered, and perhaps sometimes 
forgotten, produce that particular 
designation of mind and propensity 
for some certain science or employ- 
ment which is commonly ‘called 
genius.” With his self-chosen stu- 
dies Cowley acquired that disin- 
clination for the asperities of a 
formal education which mature 
genius so often laments, “and he 
became such an enemy to all con- 
straint, that his master never could 
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prevail on him to learn the rules 
of grammar.” Pope says, “I read 
the ‘Fairy Queen’ with — infinite 
delight at twelve.” Dryden calls 
Milton the poetical son of Spenser ; 


‘and all recent biography gives to 


Spenser the same pre-eminence as 
a prompter of the nation’s genius. 
And this not only because the flow 
of his verse and his charm of nar- 
rative naturally attract children, 
but that the brilliancy and the 
strangeness and the utter differ- 
ence between life as he draws it, 
and life as the child knows it, espe- 
cially qualifies it for the work. The 
‘Fairy Queen’ does not so much 
suggest imitation as other poems do 
of equal power, but it awakes a 
faculty. The poets adduced never 
followed their first teacher; they 
caught nothing from him but the im- 
pulse—the flash. Another remark- 
able and eventful impulse of the 
same nature, and for the same rea- 
son, was the publication of the 
‘Arabian Nights,’ awaking power 
without giving its direction. To 
this Wordsworth testifies :— 

“Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites are 


ours, 

And they must have their food 
In that dubious hour, 

That twilight when we first begin to sec 
This dawning earth, to recognise, expect, 
And in the jong robation that ensues 
The time of , ere we learn to live 
In reconcilement with our stinted powers. 
._. . Oh! then we feel, we feel, 
We know where we have friends. 

dreamers then, 


Forgers of daring tales! 
4 


ae drivellers, dotards, as the ape 

Ph ‘| will call you ; then we feel 7 

hela what, and how great might ye are in 
eague, 

Who make our wish, our power, 
thought a deed, 

An empire, a possession,—ye whom time 

‘And seasons éerve ; all Faculties to whom 

Earth crouches, the elements are potter's 


clay, .- 
Space lice a heaven filled up with northern 


Ye 
We bless you 


our 


Here, nowhere, there, and everywhere at 
* once ;” 


and Dr. Newman, in his recollections 
of early childhood, writes: “ I used 
to wish the Arabian Tales were 
true; my imagination ran on un- 
known influences, on magical pow- 
ers and talismans. ... . I thought 
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life might be a dream, or I an angel, 
and all this world a deception, my 
fellow -angels by a playful device 
concealing themselves from me, and 
deceiving me with the semblance 
of a material world.” f 

Dryden gives it as his opinion 
that “it is the genius of our country- 
men to improve upon an inven- 
tion rather than to invent them- 
selves ;’ and though he is speak- 
ing of the obligations of our earlier 
English poets to Italian sources, 
rather than of the mission of Ori- 
ental fancy to help Western ima- 
gination to the use of its wings, 
yet his argument takes that direc- 
tion, and shows the necessity of 
a first impulse from without in op- 
position to the irrepressible theory 
lately put forth. No doubt a work 
of far less decided force of inven- 
tion falling on a kindred fancy 
effects the same purpose, We have 
always regarded the ‘ Autobiography 
of David Copperfield’ as in some 
points imaging Charles Dickens’s 
own early experiences. When his 
hero amuses Steerforth at school 
with repetitions of his early novel- 
readings, we doubt not they were 
the tales that had impressed the au- 
thor’s own childhood, and given the 
bent to his genius. When little 
Copperfield pays his first visit to 
Mr. Micawber in the Marshalsea, and 
recalls on his way Roderick Ran- 
dom’s consignment to that dreary 
prison, and there encountering a 
debtor whose only covering was a 
blanket, it was probably the recol- 
lection of a similar vivid startling 
impression on his, own feelings 
which made the humours of prison- 
life at all times a congenial subject 
for his pen. 

Curiously. illustrating this view 
is Cobbett’s history of what he calls 
the birth of his intellect. Cobbett’s 
was certainly an irrepressible char- 
acter; but the intellect which gave 
such weight and impetus to it need- 
ed an awakening which, except for 
an accident, might not have hap- 
pened in childhood—the age essen- 
tial for its full development. And 
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unless Swift had chosen to express 
himself through the medium of 
fiction (so to call it), his min 
however congenial with Cobbeti’s, 
would never have come in contact 
with it at the impressible period, 
and probably nevér at all It 
is one of the main gifts of influence 
to know the right means to an end, 
and Swift knew invention to be 
his means, saying, “In my di 
sure of employments of the brain, 
I have thought fit to make ip. 
vention the master, and to give 
method and reason the office of 
its lackeys.” 


“ At eleven years of age” (Cobbett 
writes), “my employment was clipping 
of box-edgings and weeding beds of 
flowers in the garden of the Bishop of 
Winchester, at the Castle of Farnham, 
my native town. I had always been 
fond of beautiful gardens, and a garden- 
er, who had just come from the King’s 
gardens at Kew, gave me such a de. 
scription of them as made me instantly 
resolve to work in those gardens. The 
next morning, without saying a word to 
any one, off I set with no other clothes 
except those upon my back, and with 
thirteen halfpence in my pocket. I 
found I must go to Richmond, and I ae- 
cordingly went on from place to place 
inquiring my way thither. A long day 
(it was in June) brought me to Rich- 
mond in the afternoon. Two penny- 
worth of bread and cheese, and a penny- 
worth of smail beer, which I had on 
the road, and one halfpenny that Ihad 
lost somehow or other, left threepence 
in my pocket. With this for my whole 
fortune I was trudging through Rich- 
mond in my blue smock-frock, and my 
red gaiters tied under my knees, when, 
staring about me, my eye fell upon 4 
little book in a bookseller’s window, on 
the outside of which was written, ‘The 
Tale of a Tub, price threepence.’ The 
title was so odd that my curiosity was 
excited. I had the threepence, but 
then I could not have any supper. In 
I went and got the little book, which 
I was so impatient to read that I got 
over into a feld at the upper corner of 
Kew gardens, where’there stood a hay- 
stack. On the shady side of this I sat 
down to read. The book was so differ 
ent from anything that I had ever read 
before, it was something so new tomy 
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mind, that, though I could not under- 
stand some parts of it, it delighted me 
beyond description, and produced what 
Ihave always considered a sort of birth 
of intellect. I read on till it was dark 
without any thought of supper or bed. 
When I could see no longer I put my 
little book in my pocket and tumbled 
down by the side of the stack, where I 
slept till the birds in Kew Gardens 
awaked me in the morning ; when off 
I started to Kew, reading my little 
book. . . . I carried it about with me 
wherever I went, and when I—at about 
twenty years old—lost it in a box that 
fell overboard in the Bay of Fundy, in 
North America, the loss gave me 
greater pain than I have since felt at 
losing thousands of pounds.” 

Who can tell how much Cobbett’s 
admirable style, so remarkable in 
a self-educated man, turned upon 
an early acquaintance with such a 
model? The choice and collocation 


of words owe much to early pre- 
ference, and the rhythm which 
first charms the ear. 

The child’s first visit to the theatre 
plays a telling part in the memory 


of genius. Our readers will recall 
Charles Lamb’s vivid recollections 
of his first play, “‘ Artaxerxes,” seen 
at six years old, when the green 
curtain veiled heaven to his imagi- 
nation—when, incapable of the an- 
ticipation, he reposed his shut eyes 
in the maternal lap—when at length 
all feeling was absorbed in vision. 
“T knew nothing, understand no- 
thing, discriminated nothing. I 
felt all, loved all, wondered all, 
was nourished I could not tell how.” 
And Walter Scott, at four, shouting 
his protest, ‘But aint they bro- 
thers ?” as Orlando and Oliver fought 
upon the Bath stage. Goethe’s child- 
hood-recollections are all of the 
theatre and living actors and pup- 
pets, his earliest and lasting in- 
spiration. But the excitement 
of the scene commonly makes a 
child too conscious of the present, 
and of his own part in jit, for the 
magic of new impressions to work 
undisturbed. A clever child is stim- 
ulated to immediate imitation of 
what it sees. The sight of the 
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actors, the gaudy accessories, the 
artificial tones, lower the level. 
The noblest language, the most im- 
pressive scenes, don’t work on the 
mind as they do pictured by the 
busy absorbed fancy. No child read- 
ing ‘‘ Macbeth” or the “‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” could conceive the 
idea of compdsing a play ; but, taken 
to the theatre, play-writing proposes 
itself as an obvious amusement. “It 
is the easiest thing in the world,” said 
Southey, at eight years oldan habitué, 
“to write a play.” “Is it, my dear?” 
said the lady he addressed. ‘ Yes,” 
he answered; “for you know you 
have only to think what you would 
say if you were in the place of the 
characters, and to make them say 
it:” a notion very current with 
children, who expect the words to 
come with the situation, but un- 
promising for future success. We 
find always a period of gestation 
between the first prompting and 
great achievement. 

The most striking conjunction 
of favourable circumstances for in- 
tellectual education is seen where 
severe study imparts the strength 
essential to the forcible develop- 
ment of ideas, and gives vigour to 
the mind’s conceptions, yet leaves 
leisure and opportunity in the sea- 
son of “unperilous choice” for 
the due working and _ entertain- 
ment of happy accidents; infusing 
new images through the medium 
of pleasure, the more delightful 
from an experience of task-work 
and labour imposed. The intellect 
labours still, but it rejoices even in 
a strain to full tension, exacted 
neither by duty nor teacher’s will, 
but by curiosity catching a glimpse 
of what life may be, and what the 
world offers, to its choicer spirits. 
Where to these is added the excite- 
ment of stirring times, and the clash 
and conflict of great interests, we 
recognise the circumstances under 
which Milton’s genius developed 
itself, and later on the school 
of our Lake poets. Sometimes 
great political events are suffi- 
cient of themselves to give the 
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stimulus to childhood, providing 
they are viewed from a suffi- 
cient distance, and are absolutely 
removed from personal participa- 
tion. In times of great wars, great 
tragedies, great discoveries, vast 
social changes, indelible impres- 
sions are made on the minds of 
children, who hear of them as they 
hear a fairy tale or the things 
that happened once upon a time. 
We see such an influence telling on 
the little Bronté children, in their 
remote seclusion, who lived in a 
permanent excitement about the 
Duke of Wellington, and used to 
invent stories, of which the Mar- 
quess of Douro was the hero. But 
infancy rarely gets the proper ring 
of those public stimulants. In 


wealthy well-regulated households 
the children are in the nursery 
when telegrams bring their start- 
ling news, and the paper at the 
breakfast-table tells of the hero 
falling in battle, of great cities 
besieged, of new lands discovered, 


the earth’s treasures brought to 
light, kings dethroned, emperors 
taken captive, and a nation’s 
joy suddenly turned to mourn- 
ing. Therefore, still to prefigure 
the terms and shocks of fate— 
the deeper emotions of manhood 
—and to prepare heart and soul for 
their keen reception and eloquent 
portrayal, must infancy be fed on 
fictitious wonders, joys, and sor- 
rows, and so learn the difference 
between life as the mass use and 
treat it, and life in its nobleness, 
fascinations, its capabilities; thus 
providing it with a pictured experi- 
-ence and standard of comparison. 
As the world goes, however, it is 
not only that the child is out of 
sight of excitements, but that the 
excitements of common life are 
small and piecemeal; intolerable to 
eager expectation, if this be really all. 
Life is rarely seen in picturesque 
circumstances; where it is, doubt- 
less it makes a deep impression. 
Any disinterested emotion from 
public events leaves an indelible 
mark on the memory of childhood. 
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To find mamma crying “because 
they have cut the Queen of France's 
head off,” was an intellectual stim- 
ulus of the noblest sort for little 
girls fourscore years ago, but one 
which does not often come in the 
way of little girls. We old folks 
cannot regret the humdrum exte- 
rior of our insular existence (if 
in the painful—we trust it 
may also be passing—excitement 
of fierce war between neigh- 
bour nations we may use the ex- 
pression), knowing that emotion 
means discomfort and worse. -We 
are content that the infant should 
establish it as an axiom that grown- 
up people do not cry, nor allow 
themselves in any turbid irregula- 
rities. It is well that joys and 
griefs should hide their disorder 
from young eyes troublesomely in- 
quisitive in such matters, and trea- 
suring up in memory every ab- 
normal display of passion as some 
thing rare and startling—if seen, 
that is, under dignified or elevating 
circumstances, for the excesses of 
ill-temper are not what we mean. 
Not the less is it part of a reall 
liberal education to know of suc 
things with realising power; one, 
we assert, which fiction can alone 
adequately perform. History tells 
of great sorrows and great suc- 
cesses, but it is only poetry and 
fancy that can make them felt. It 
was the old woman’s stories, lis- 
tened to by Burns—she who had 
the largest, wildest collection in 
the whole country, of tales and 
songs about witches, apparitions, 
giants, enchanted towers, and dra- 
gons—that enlarged his imagina- 
tion for the reception of heroic 
fact, and made reading the lives 
of Hannibal and William Wal- 
lace such an epoch.’ History 
of itself, eagerly apprehended in 
childhood, ministers to personal 
ambition; and premature ambition 
does not, we think, lead to the ful- 
filment of its hopes. The boy who 
devours Plutarch’s lives of great 
men hopes to rival them. Fiction 
proper induces dreams, it may be, 
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of personal aggrandisement, but it 
more naturally sets the child upon 
weaving tales of his own, in which 
self is forgotten. 

But if works of fancy perform 
such wonders on the masculine 
mind—if to it men of genius trace 
their first consciousness of thought, 
the beginning of their present selves 
—much more is this the case with 
women. If women, learning fact 
in a slipshod, inaccurate, unattrac- 
tive way, are at the same time cut 
off from fiction, as by some strict, 
scrupulous teachers they are, where 
is the wonder if their interests and 
intellect alike stand at a low level ? 
Miss Thackeray’s sleeping beauty, 
before the awakener comes, per- 
sonates with little exaggeration the 
mental famine in which some girls 
grow up to meagre womanhood, 
learning dull lessons, practising 
stock-pieces, hearing only drowsy 
family talk of “hurdles and pump- 
handles,” and adding their quota to 
the barren discourse, like Cecilia in 
the story, with ‘‘ Mamma, we saw ever 
so many slugs in the laurel walk— 
didn’t we, Maria? I think there are 
a great many slugs in our place.” 

There are many women desultory, 
restless, incorrigible interrupters, 
incapable of amusing themselves 
or of being amused by the same 
thing for five minutes together, who 
would have been pleasanter and so 
far better members of society if 
once in their girlhood they had 
read a good novel with rapt atten- 
tion—one of Walter Scott’s or Miss 
Austen’s, or, not invidiously to select 
among modern great names, if the 
Fates had thrown it in their way, 
Sir Charles Grandison—entering 
into the characters, realising the 
descriptions, following the dialogue, 
appreciating the humour, and en- 
chained by the plot. If they had 
once been interested in a book, 
their attention once concentrated 
out of themselves, the relaxed un- 
steady faculties must have been 
nerved and tightened by the tonic, 
not for the time only, but with 
lasting results. 
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Very few girls have the chance 
of thorough good training; nor do 
we find that women of acknow- 
ledged genius have been excep- 
tionally fortunate in this respect. 
But we find more distinctly in 
them even than in men the recog- 
nition of fiction as the awakening 
touch, and this often allied with 
acting, and through the drama. 
Mrs. Thrale was a pet of Quin’s, 
and taught by him to declaim. At 
six years old she followed his act- 
ing of Cato with absorbed atten- 
tion. It was one of Garrick’s 
offices to stimulate female genius. 
He helped to make Hannah More. 
It is curious in this relation to ob- 
serve, towards the end of the last 
century, the success, intellectually 
speaking, of a girls’ school at Read- 
ing, conducted by a French emigrant 
and his wife. Dr. Valpy, indeed, was 
their friend, and his influence in di- 
rect teaching might tell for much, 
but acting was part of its system. 
We are not commending this 
excitement for girls, but merely 
noting for our argument’s sake 
that three distinguished women, 
whose names are still household 
words among us, were pupils at this 
school—Miss Mitford, Mrs. Sher- 
wood, and Jane Austen. Any 
reader acquainted with Miss Mit- 
ford’s works will recall a very 
bright account, in her most glow- 
ing effusive vein, of a school-play, 
and of the girls who acted it. On 
Mrs. Sherwood, her much-enjoyed 
residence at this school, and share 
in its excitements, made as deep an 
impression; though she dwells on 
her school-days avowedly to lament 
the want of religious training—a de- 
ficiency, under the circumstances, 
not to be wondered at. As for 
Jane Austen, she went to this same 
school at Reading, when too young 
to profit much by the instruction 
imparted there, because she would 
not be parted from her elder sister 
Cassandra; but deep impressions 
may be given and thought awaken- 
ed before lessons of much conse- 
quence are learnt. Here the taste 
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for private theatricals was probably 
acquired which suggested such ad- 
mirable scenes in Mansfield Park. 
But at this date, when education 
proper was not thought of for girls, 
the drama had everywhere an edu- 
cational part to play. Madame de 
Genlis, as a child of five, enacted 
Love with such grace, and looked 
so charming in fitting costume— 
pink silk, blue wings, quiver, bow, 
and all—that her mother had sev- 
eral suits of it made for week- 
day and Sunday, only taking off 
the wings when she went to mass. 
At about the same age she read 
Clélie, Mdle. de Scudery’s wonder- 
ful romance of ten volumes, with 
its maps of the kingdom of tender- 
ness; caught the infection before she 
could write, and dictated novels in 
her turn. These novels of Mdle. de 
Scudery, prolix to the utmost point 
of unreadableness, were supreme 
influences in their own day. The 
offspring of a genuine enthusiasm in 
their author, the fact that they took 
time and protracted the dénouement 
beyond the capacity of modern 
patience, did not prevent the youth 
of her day devouring them with an 
enthusiasm as ardent, and they were 
fit instruments for the purpose we in- 
dicate. Both for knowledge of charac- 
ter, in however quaint disguise, and 
power of description, they bear fa- 
vourable comparison with many a po- 
pular novel of our day, while in ele- 
vation of sentiment they stand on a 
higher level altogether thaneour own 
sensational literature. We find the 
same combination of acting and 
novel-reading in the childhood of 
Madame de Staél, though she came 
into the world when education had 
been started as the favourite theme 
of the philosophers, and women took 
it up as the panacea with more 
than manly faith. Fancy was then 
in disgrace. Madame Necker object- 
ed to novels—her daughter must re- 
ceive a severe classical training; and 
Madame de Genlis, who felt teach- 
ing her specialty, and in her capacity 
of educationist would have quench- 
ed .the Fairy Tale once for all, 
longed to take the clever girl in 
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hand ‘“‘to make a really accomplished 
woman of her.” But the drama and 
the novel were not the less a ne. 
cessity and passion for the child 
of genius who cut out paper kings 
and queens, and gave them each 
their heroic or passionate part, and 
undutifully smuggled Clarissa un. 
der her lesson-books, declaring years 
after that Clarissa’s elopement wag 
one of the great events of her youth, 
But novels read in childhood, whe- 
ther by Scudery or Richardson, im- 
parted little of their own tone; this 
was all caught from society and the 
family, from the living voice of the 
practical view of things taken by 
the world around. Their influence 
might thus seem to be rather in- 
tellectual than moral, though we 
would not presume on this notion 
so far as to suffer a child know- 
ingly to read what offends propriety 
or right feeling. 

The child, awaking to its powers, 
begins to be the same self it will 
be to the end, occupied in the same 
speculations, open to the same in- 
terests. With relation to society it 
knows itself a child; butin its inmost 
consciousness, from early boyhood 
to old age, it knows no change. 
To this innermost consciousness 
the class of children’s books pro- 
per, with their juvenile feats and 
trials and lessons, ministers no- 
thing. They are too easy to un- 
derstand—they keep the mind 
where it is, instead of stretching it 
out of itself. They have indeed a 
most valuable purpose; where they 
are to be had they are practically 
essential for the average run of 
children. Yet genius did, in fact, 
very well without them. As Walter 
Scott says, in recalling his first ac- 
quaintance at seven with Hotspur, 
Falstaff, and others of Shakespeare’s 
characters,—“ Children derive im- 
pulses of a powerful and important 
kind from hearing things which they 
cannot entirely comprehend. It isa 
mistake to write down to children’s 
understanding. Set them on the 
scent, and let them puzzle it out.” 

It is a very natural prejudice, 
if only a prejudice, to assume that 
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the nature of the fiction that influ- 
enced the first thought of ourselves 
and our ancestors is better suited 
to the work than what characterises 
our own age; but we believe there 
is reason in the view. The more 
invention is pure and direct, the 
less it is mixed with analysis and 
elaborate psychological speculation, 
the less it inquires into causes, or 
stops a plain tale at every turn 
to tell the reason why, the more 
congenial it is to a fresh and hungry 
curiosity. The structure of all the 
poetry and fiction recorded to have 
wrought marvels upon _ infantile 
brains is simple, and may be fully 
apprehended ; while the high and 
deep thought beneath bides its time, 
and grows with the growth. Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, Bunyan, Gold- 
smith, Walter Scott, Coleridge, 
Southey, and much of Wordsworth, 
are all adapted to every stage of 
thinking humanity. The boast of 
our own age is the reverse of sim- 
plicity. Men not only do things, 
but the reader has to get ‘to the 
bottom of why they do them. All 
the science of instinct is inves- 
tigated to account for each action. 
The reverencers of that ‘ wonderful 
poem” and nine times told tale, 
‘The Ring and the Book,’ think 
it small reproach that no child 
could read it— that he would 
probably feel repulsion towards it 
rather than attraction; but the 
poetry that repels childhood wants 
one main stay of fame and continu- 
ance. The sensational novel is as 
little adapted to a child’s taste, with 
its stock corps of knaves, dupes, 
villains, and favourites of fortune. 
He may run through it for the in- 
cident, but it can make no foot- 
ing in the memory. The superior 
claims on sympathy of vice over 
virtue is an acquired idea. As an 
educator it is nowhere, for it dam- 
ages the intellect as much as the 
moral nature to be early entangled 
in the quandaries of crime and a 
polluted conscience; to view them 
with the feelings rather of a parti- 
cipator and condoner than a judge. 
As for the drama, no plays now 
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answer so well as the detestable 
burlesque—a wallowing in the mire 
—which no child could relish, after 
it understood the end and aim, with- 
out permanent moral and intellec- 
tual degradation. ; 

The motives now for exercising 
invention are of a more plodding 
commonplace order than they were 
of old, when praise rather than 
solid pudding was the induce- 
ment to the pains of composition. 
The knack of writing novels with 
ease, and putting together credit- 
ably imaginary talk, incident, and 
description, is an acquirement of 
our time. It is astonishing how 
many people can do it well who 
would not have dreamed of putting 
pen to paper a hundred years ago. 
Then it was considered necessary 
to have a story to tell as a pre- 
liminary—the novelist’s capital, so 
to say. It is clear that this is 
quite a secondary condition in 
much modern novel-writing. Start 
your characters, and the story is 
expected to evolve itself. There 
must be plot and story, in the true 
sense of the words, to engage and 
hold -a child’s attention. But Na- 
ture is not lavish of’ this crowning 
effort of invention, so that the 
quantity of our so-called fiction 
tells nothing for the extent of its 
influence; while the direction it 
takes, either as being didactic, and 
obtruding a moral or philosophic 
purpose, or as ministering toa base 
rather than an aspiring curiosity, 
or as surveying things with a nicety 
and minuteness of investigation 
alien to the spirit of childhood, 
seems still to throw us back upon 
the old models—the few typical 
achievements of genius —as the 
natural chosen nurses and cultiva- 
tors of the higher faculties,—models 
which probably owe their form and 
excellence to some remote origina- 
tor; for as there is nothing so rare 
as invention in its strictest sense 
and highest walk, it follows that 
of inventors proper, whether in 
verse or prose, there must be fewer 
than of any other class the world 
owns. 
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In the present state of affairs on 
the Continent, which (heaven for- 
give us for naming so small a mat- 
ter in presence of the other and 
terrible sufferings involved!) has 
put a stop to so many holiday 
expeditions, there must be a num- 
ber of people thrown loose upon 
the world at this season of relaxa- 
tion, for whom all the seaside 
houses and Welsh and Highland 
hotels will scarcely afford sufficient 
accommodation, not to say that 
even the finest scenery loses a great 
deal of its attraction when “done” 
in the midst of a crowd, and paid 
for at the exceptional and exorbit- 
ant prices which all the locusts that 
live upon the tourist public are 
likely to suck out of their victims 
during this eventful autumn. We 
feel, accordingly, that it is a public 
service to indicate to the reader one 
of the most pleasant ways of holiday 
travel, easily and cheaply accom- 
plished, and full of true enjoyment, 
where there are no locusts to speak 
of, no crowds, but beautiful scenery, 
quiet, fine air, and, in proportion to 
the pleasure, little fatigue. The Eng- 
lish rivers are not gigantic in their 
extent, like the American, nor are they 
magnificent volumes of water, like 
the Rhine and Danube; but we are 
by no means sure that the traveller 
of fine taste and poetic eye would 
not find attractions as great in the 
lovely woods and silvery reaches of 
the Thames, as in the more famous 
windings of the great German river 
which has this year exchanged tour- 
ists for soldiers. Few of us have, 
in reality, any romantic associations 
with the ruined dens of robbers, 
which gave all the charm it pos- 
sesses to the castled Rhine. Except 
the story of the Rolandseck, there 
is scarcely one that stays in our 
memories; and the vine-clad banks 
of the river itself are much less 
picturesque than they sound. The 
vines bristle on their low poles, the 
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crumbling, brown-paper towrelles 
pall upon the eye. We grow weary 
of asking what is that, and what 
this, and of finding ourselves none 
the wiser. And the air is so full 
of noise and steamboat smells, of 
badly-cooked cotelettes and pommes 
de terre frites, of German honey- 
mooning and English snobs, that 
except to youth in its first ex- 
uberance (and what does it matter 
what kind ef a dish is set before 
youth, always ready to enjoy ?) the 
Rhine is far from the delight which 
it was once supposed to be. But 
anyhow, even were it paradise, the 
Rhine is closed for this year, and 
the tourist must look elsewhere for 
his autumn enjoyment. We can- 
not indicate to him any new land- 
scape as like a scene in the opera as 
are the castles of the Rhine; but we 
can introduce him to sylvan scenes 
as fair as any he has ever dreamt of ; 
to woods that bask and ripen in the 
brilliant sunshine, to soft English 
skies all rosy and glorious with sun- 
set, reflected in sheets of dazzling 
water; to many a cunning village 
and quaint weir; to the silent course 
of a historic stream connected with 
a thousand memories at once more 
homely and more dear. And let 
him but learn by heart this cool- 
ness and greenness and silence— 
this dreaming, soft-flowing, medita- 
tive river, murmuring its immemo- 
rial song softly to itself under the 
overshadowing trees—listening to 
nothing harsher than the village 
bells or voice of the harvest-folk 
—and the chances are that neither 
Rhine nor Danube will charm him 
half somuch. There creeps the laz 

barge, with the men on the dec 

half stupefied with sunshine, like 
the flies at noon; there sail the 
milk-white swans, proud, spotless, 
gliding visions; and there flash rap- 
id boats, with lines of lithe figures 
bending like one man; or solitary ca- 
noes, or outriggers like long dragon- 
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flies with slim wings extended over 
the shining water. Thereis endless 
variety and animation on the lower 
part of the river, and the charm of 
quiet and untravelled simplicity 
above. 

The Thames is the great boating 
river of England, and boating men 
area race by themselves. The kind 
of beings they are intellectually is 
a question which it would be diffi- 
cult to answer ; for you are just as 
likely to find in the white-robed 
athlete, half naked in his boat, a 
fellow of his college or a captain 
of his school, as you are to finda 
good-natured numskull who can- 
not spell two consecutive words. 
But notwithstanding the savage at- 
tack recently made by Mr. Wilkie 
Collins on the class, we are still of 
opinion that even the numskull 
will be a gentleman, or, at least, 
he will have acquired those passive 
results of education which come 
without any will of the individual 
in the mere rubbing together of 
the stupid and the bright—and very 


likely will be found to have gone 
good-humouredly through a variety 
of ploughings,—a process which, un- 
less the material is very bad indeed, 
takes the conceit out of a young 
Englishman, and has a humanising 


influence of its own. These men 
are to be found about their favourite 
river as plentiful as the cygnets 
or the willows. You see their 
boats gliding about the backwaters, 
shooting the weirs, thrust into every 
kind of creek and corner. Now 
and then they hoist a white sail, 
and lie lazy in the bottom of their 
boat while it carries them as far as 
the wind permits; but they are 
ready at a moment to jump to land 
and put themselves into the towing- 
rope, or take to their oars against 
the current with stout*strokes and 
cordial goodwill. Never 
mortals of English race clad more 
lightly ; a pair of white “flannels,” 
a semi-transparent “jersey,” with 
sleeves that reach to the elbows, a 
blue or red or other brilliant-coloured 
cap on the top of the head, is their 


were. 
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favourite costume. In this dress 
they live in the full sunshine, fool- 
ish as only Englishmen are, leaving 
their brown necks and heads bare 
to the action of the heat, and escap- 
ing sunstrokes, heavens knows how. 
Sometimes even the flannels are 
rolled up to their knees, and in 
this guise, bare-legged and _bare- 
armed, with the merest film of 
clothing, our mermen face the sun 
and the water in the lightest of 
boats and hottest of weather. Par- 
ties of three—one man steering 
and two rowing—half naked, 
often silent, never loud, abound 
about the river: it is their country, 
their Elysium, their garden of de- 
lights. They know where are the 
occasional breaks of strong current, 
where the weeds grow most thickly, 
where the towpath changes, which 
locks are the most troublesome, 
which weirs the best for bathing— 
and last, but not least, where the 
best beer is to be had—as well as 
they know their own names. All 
the accommodation to be had on 
the river is familiar to them, and the 
distances from one place to another, 
and all the peculiarities of the 
stream. They are the aborigines 
of the Thames, more natives than 
the bargees themselves, more learn- 
ed than the lock-keepers. To watch 
them as they flit from one bank to 
another, their absolute knowledge 
of the right side, their inexhausti- 
ble acquaintance with all the back- 
watefs and islands and streamside 
“publics,” is equally instructive and 
beautiful. - No boating party, how- 
ever ignorant, can lay their scath 
to these cognoscenti of the stream. 
They are tolerant of ignorance, as 
only real knowledge can afford to 
be; they never run into anybody’s 
course—never trouble the waters— 
never dash viciously through lock 
or narrow channel. The soft flow- 
ing of their beloved river has stolen 
into their souls. Notwithstanding 
their scant clothing, their busy idle- 
ness, their frequent pipes, and inti- 
mate knowledge of the capabilities 
of the neighbouring villages in re- 
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spect to beer, they are courteous 
barbarians, these loungers on the 
Thames; in the midst of so many 
onslaughts upon them, it would be 
deny them this word of 


hard to 
praise. 

Besides these habitués of the 
stream, there are men who are 
boating men, yet not so given up 
to the pursuit as are our half- 
clothed heroes. These are the 
men who are to be seen about 
with picnic parties and with groups 
of ladies—men in light-coloured 
flannel shirts and hats with gay 
ribbons, who are not quite so sure 
of being on the right side of 
the river, and who row for the 
purpose of going somewhere, or for 
the beauty of the landscape, or for 
fishing—some interested motive, in 
short—and not from pleasure in 
the occupation for itself. Such 
rowers man the four-oared boats, 
heavy with ladies and hampers, 
in which parties of pleasure visit 
Clifden woods and Hedzor and 
Bisham. They will come down 
with a boat-load from Henley on 
occasion, or once in a way perhaps 
from Oxford.. They are the 
serviceable men who are ready to 
“take an oar’ when their friends 
require them, and who probably 
keep a canoe or an outrigger for 
their private delectation; but to 
whom it would never occur to haunt 
the Thames as the others do, or 
find an aimless gratification in hang- 
ing about its wooded banks. 

The boating men, however, have 
it mostly their own way upon the 
higher part of the river. From 
Oxford to Henley they alone may 
be said to be in possession of the 
stream. To be sure there is a boat 
lying before every good-sized house, 
in which boys and girls alike, as 
well as now and then a heavier and 
more serious freight, paddle about 
the neighbouring banks. And 
every village sends forth its little 
group of amateur oarsmen to disport 
themselves of summer nights be- 
tween the limits of the two adja- 
cent locks; but except for these, 
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very rare and few between are 
the explorers who venture into 
the silence, although, even among 
people only partially aquatic, the 
row between Oxford and London, 
or between Oxford and Windsor, is 
known of as “a thing to do.” How 
easily it may be done it is our pre- 
sent object to show. With a mo- 
derate amount of good-nature and 
patience, even ladies may dare the 
passage. The grand danger is the 
weather, which can at once con- 
vert the expedition into somethin 
difficult and disagreeable ; but this 
is a risk which the river shares 
with every other highway, and 
which is general to all schemes of 
travel. 

At the same time, the Thames has 
the advantage of being a route from 
which the disappointed or dissat- 
isfied can escape with great ease 
and readiness; for however silent 
and remote and primitive may seem 
the solitude, almost every village 
which diversifies the banks either 
possesses, or is within easy reach 
of, a railway station; and here and 
there are inns which remind the 
traveller of the days when England 
had still a certain character of its 
own, when there were cheap and 
clean and simple hostelries to be 
found over all the country, and the 
whole world had not set itself 
foolishly to imitate the big, coarse, 
unrefined, and vunkindly hotel. 
After the danger of bad weather 
comes that of being now and then 
belated, and losing temper and pa- 
tience upon the darkling waters, 
which are unknown, or only partially 
known, to the rowers. This is not 
without its perils; for it is quite 
possible, though at the first glance 
it seems unlikely, to lose your way 
upon a river where there are many 
locks, and consequently many weirs, 
mill-streams, backwaters, and other 
difficulties ; and the delight of novel- 
ty is sometimes more than counter- 
balanced by the risks to which the 
ignorant are exposed. Shall we 
ever forget those dark, unknown, 
undecipherable windings, that black 
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inhospitable village turning the 
packs of its mossy brick houses 
upon us like an unfriendly shoulder, 
refusing either light or guidance— 
when all we could do, in our despair, 
was to hug the towing-path, to follow 
with eyes piercing through the dark- 
ness its (apparently) innumerable 
and capricious changes from one 
bank to another—changes upon 
which our salvation depended? In 
such a way the traveller has some- 
times a mauvais quart @heure to 
spend; but a little patience carries 
him through all. The moon will get 
out of the clouds by-and-by. Pro- 
vidence will indicate the blessed 
punt by the river-bank which 
marks the crossings, and at last the 
dreaded lock will rise safe and 
peaceable and distinct out of the 
gathering night. 

This question of the towing-path 
is one, however, of the greatest im- 
portance to the river tourist. In 
the bit of stream which is familiar 
to us in every turn, where we love no- 
thing better than to escape from 
the ordinary line of river, and dis- 
port ourselves in all the backwaters 
and among the islands, we are apt 
to despise that homely indication 
of the cumbrous traffic of the 
Thames. But when we are upon 
unknown water, the towing-path 
is our shield and defence. By its 
guidance we steer clear of all the 
intricacies of the stream, of the 
narrow and often beautiful cur- 
rents that stray aside to weir and 
isle, and would otherwise delude 
us, if not to our destruction, at least 
to much delay and detention upon 
our way. The towing-path by which 
the barges lumber along upon their 
unwieldy business, leads direct to 
the locks, which are the grand in- 
cidents of the river, and to timid 
travellers the chief drawback With- 
out their friendly clue we might go 
hopelessly astray; for every lock, 
as every body knows, is flanked by 
the rushing and foaming weir with 
its rapids, through which the natu- 
ral stream pours its impetuous way, 
and which might whirl our tiny 
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boat about, if not as wildly, at, 
least as dangerously as any Niagara. 
This path of safety, however, has, 
at least on the Thames, a horrible 
way of jumping about from bank to 
bank, which demands the voyager’s 
utmost attention. Wherever a 
handsome house occurs, with its 
woods and lawns, the homely road 
is interrupted, and has to be trans- 
ferred to the other side; wherever 
an island lies, increasing the beauty 
of the stream, or some noble wood- 
ed bank rises out of the water, 
the river has to be crossed once 
more. At these points the big 
rude punt which acts as ferry-boat 
is moored by the side of the stream, 
and affords an indication of the 
change; but should that indication 
be neglected or missed in the 
twilight, the belated traveller may 
find himself in very serious diffi- 
culties; and however aristocratic 
may be his tendencies, will be but 
too glad to accept for his guidance 
the homely hand of Trade. 

But when we are sure of our 


towing-path, and when every new 


winding brings hefore us a new 
scene of ever softer and more tran- 
quil beauty, we know no gentle 
civilised adventure which is so fas- 
cinating. It is as new as if we 
were the first explorers who ever 
steered a boat into those undis- 
covered waters. Those villages 
dipping their willows (and often 
their spare population) into the 
rippling glancing stream, how can 
we tell what language they speak, 
what faith they profess, what kind 
of stagnant pleasant life they live 
there among the watery ways? The 
language they do speak is hideous 
Berks, not much more intelligible 
than any cognate Teutonic or French 
patois; but it might be, for any- 
thing we could tell to the contrary, 
some soft language of romance un- 
known to common ears. The water 
glides and glimmers among the 
villages—here isolating a glimpse of 
green lawn before a house of pre- 
tensions, there running up to a rus- 
tic mill, now straying away among 
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the osiers to where a black row of 
eel-pots stand up against the glim- 
mer of the western sky. Here is 
a man punting noiselessly up the 
stream with his children, the strange 
dark boat heaving about in vague 
meanders half shadowed by the bank, 
and he and his long pole relieved 
against the evening light. Here is an- 
other punt moored across the stream 
with a solemn party in it upon chairs 
fishing, most melancholy of all ima- 
ginable pleasures. There are the 
cows upon the projecting bank, 
looking out, one would say, up and 
down the river for some small herds- 
man to lead them home. How 
tranquil, how soft, how full of sub- 
dued colour and pleasant sugges- 
tions! Our boat glides down the 
silvery unknown stream. We ask 
each other, Do they go on living 
here all the hours and days, summer 
and winter, dark and light, those 
unknown people? What are they 
doing—what will they be doing— 
when we are a hundred or a thou- 
sand miles off? Will they go on 


punting ? will they sit there silent on 


their chairs for ever, with all those 
dimples on the water, and all those 
nibbles that come to nothing? 
How strange to glide by them 
so—to receive them into our life 
for the moment, and then to pass 
on without a word spoken, and 
in all this wide life and wan- 
dering world never meet them 
more! And then comes the lock- 
keeper at his monotonous work— 
opening and shutting, opening and 
shutting those weary yet kindly 
gates. He stands and chatters on 
his bank, while we sink down and 
down into the bowels of the earth, 
or rather of the water, between 
those cool, dripping, weedy walls. 
So many miles to the next lock, 
and then so many farther, and then 
the lovely day it has been, and the 
want of rain, and the name of the 
squire at the great house—and then 
good-night ! Good-night, good 
wan! but you mean good-bye— 
farewell for ever and ever! And so 
we leave him, and pass out of his 
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life with a sixpence and a greeting 
and go on and on. 

On the whole we doubt whether 
the first explorers, dropping down 
an unknown stream, would haye 
had nearly so much good of it, 
For us those houses were built with 
their black beams and yellow w 
those pointed cottage gables, those 
old Norman church-towers, square 
and low, which have stood there 
for how many hundred years. For 
us those pretty rectories and vicar. 
ages were made so green and trim, 
The clergy are not so grand as the 
squires, but their lines fall often in 
pleasant places; and Chatsworth 
itself could not present anything 
more perfect than the velvet green 
lawn, the baskets of brilliant flow- 
ers, the soft bank that fringes the 
water, perhaps with a family of 
floating water-lilies, perhaps with 
a blue edge of forget - me - nots, 
With a curious thrill of surprise we 
read in the papers afterwards that 
something was happening in one 
of those calm fair places at the 
very moment when we paused and 
admired. Surely there is . peace 
there, if peace ever was, we say to 
ourselves; and instead it was death 
that was there, or birth—one of 
the mysteries of nature, bringing 
agitation and trouble, sorrow or 
joy. Life goes on in its windings 
deeper than Thames, more various 
than the moving water, and em- 
braces every human home and life. 
Yet, after all, events are exceptional, 
and quiet and monotony the usual 
rule of existence: and how plea- 
sant must be the gentle stream of 
living, soft as the river at the foot 
of the lawn, which glides past those 
priests’ houses! The quiet hamlet, 
the old grey tower of the church, 
the pleasant Sunday, all hallowed 
and sweet with natural calm; what 
a contrast they are to the moaning 
comfortless masses, the wickedness 
and ignorance which crowd our nar- 
row streets! The echo of the world 
is subdued before it reaches those 
sweet retreats. And if the man 
should become an optimist who 
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dwells among his oaks and elms on 
the edge of the flowing river, how 
can we wonder at it? Village life 
has its hideous tragedies, its unsus- 
pected horrors —but these, too, are 
exceptional; and the existence of 
the rural parson, like his house, is 
surely one of the fairest and most 
peaceful given to man. 

Does the reader remember how by 
times there will come upon him in 
his holiday a sense of the pain and 
anguish and misery that walk unseen 
about, until it seems to him that 
the whole world remonstrates with 
indignant comment? What! take 
your rest, your pleasure, your ease, 
while all of us here are writhing 
and pining—make merry while we 
are mourning! Is it nothing to 
you, all ye who pass by? The most 
innocent keeper of holiday, and he 
who has worked hardest for it, will 
be now and then arrested by such 
an under-current of thought. While 
we play, how many are toiling; 
while we enjoy, how many are 
suffering! Were we to relinquish 
our little relaxation it would not 


probably be of the least advantage 
to our brother; but the contrast 
seizes upon us when our peace is 
greatest; it seizes upon us when 
we float by the parsons’ pleasant 


houses. They are so quiet, and 
the world is so unquiet; and we 
are so much at ease, and our breth- 
ren so hard bested. The contrast 
is beyond our power of lessening 
—beyond any human power. It is 
like the “death-peal” which Mar- 
mion heard in the midst of Fitz 
Eustace’s song; and intrudes itself 
somehow, an impertinent spectre 
in the midst of the most peaceful 
scenes. 

This, however, is a long way out 
of the modest excursion from Ox- 
ford to London on which we in- 
tend to conduct our readers. Ox- 
ford itself is, as everybody knows, 
as attractive to many people as if 
it were in Germany or Italy, and, 
in its annual fair, draws as great 
a crowd as a French play. How it 
lifts its old towers above the silvery 
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river, St. Mary’s noble clustered 
spire, the crowned towers of Maud- 
lin and Merton, the narrow cupola 
of Christchurch, and the bigger 
dumpy dome of the Radcliffe, with 
many a lesser pinnacle to complete 
the picture, most people know; and 
hosts of men who once were young 
remember with emotion the names 
of Iffley and Sandford, and the 
look of those meadows thronged 
with the ghosts of past years and 
friends, which are to the present 
generation so full of pleasant recol- 
lections. The Thames is not much 
more than a full and fine stream as 
it traverses these sunny flats. We 
are three in our boat—one who 
sculls, and one who steers, and one 
who studies the map and pays the 
locks, and attends to general utility, 
There is a hamper in the bow which 
is pleasantly packed with such pro- 
visions as may afford, upon some 
shady spot, a mid-day meal; and 
three small travelling-bags in the 
stern, behind the sitters, which pro- 
vide for the necessities of the night; 


_and our destination is the Lamb, 


Wallingford, a little more than 
twenty miles down the river. The 
arms that ply the sculls are strong 
and patient; the hands that hold 
them, hardened by much _ use:. 
steadily, regularly, calmly go the 
flashing oar-blades through the 
water, without ostentation or show 
of speed—steady and sure as the mo- 
tion of a pendulum. It is a serious 
undertaking for one man’s strength, 
and we do not recommend fu- 
ture travellers to run such a risk 
unless the oarsman is thorough- 
ly trained and tried, as patient and 
yet as sanguine as was ours. Mo- 
desty forbids the writer to dilate 
upon the prudence, keen sight, and 
ready instinct of the steersman, 
for are not these the hands that 
held the strings? We started too 
late—as who does not start ?—-from 
all the fascinations of Oxford, even 
when it is out of term, and the 
deserted streets sleep in the sun-- 
shine, and only a few lingering 
Dons remain to do the honours of: 
2H 
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the University ; but once afloat and 
pursued by the sense of time lost, 
went steadily down between the two 
lines of sun-scorched meadows and 
broken edges of willows, down to 
the lovely woods of Nuneham Cour- 
tenay, which clothe the left bank of 
the stream for more than a mile. 
They rise like a leafy screen 
behind the house, shutting it up 
safe from the cold winds and the 
unkindly north; they are like 
Clifden, like Bisham, true Thames 
scenery, planted as nature loves to 
plant her favourite banks. This 
kind of repetition occurs often as 
we go on. It is as characteris- 
tic of the country as are the 
church-towers in the background, 
which are all low and square like 
the tower of Merton. Like every 
other great artist, nature makes a 
hundred studies—modifies, enlar- 
ges, elevates, through one trial after 
-another, until the noble masses of 
trees at Clifden perfect and carry 
out the design,—upon which she 
leaves off, feeling her work complete. 

Nuneham is one of the points at 
‘which the traveller would gladly 
land and enjoy the delight of 
sylvan scenery; but time and 
the hour are inexorable, and on 
we glide past many a length- 
ened reach and many a tortuous 
channel. The locks are objects 
of the first importance to us: 
they furnish us with gentle jokes 
suitable to the intellectual ebb 
which tones down all too lively 
faculties of mind or imagination. 
The lady who has the map and the 
purse, and disburses knowledge and 
sixpences, and counts the delusive 
miles for us upon our chart, goes 
through a little struggle with her- 
self at every one of these interrup- 
tions. She objects conscientiously 
to pay for the lock which frightens 
and perplexes her soul. She reasons, 
with no small justice, that it is we 
who should have sixpence for put- 
ting up with an interruption so dis- 
agreeable—not the lock-keeper, who 
vexes us with that preposterous 
wooden wall across the stream. 
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‘“‘ Why is it?” sheasks; and shakes 
her head with incredulous superior- 
ity when the principle is explained 
to her. It is all very well to speak 
of the rise and fall of water, the 
equalisation of surfaces. They are 
a Nuisance, created for the purpose 
of bringing us back to common life 
out of the paradisiacal gliding of 
the stream. Such is the obstinate 
feminine theory, which no explana- 
tion will modify. She asks indig- 
nantly why she should be frightened 
—why we should be stopped short 
and made to lose at least ten min- 
utes, being, as we are, so much too 
late, all to please the Thames Con- 
servancy and give the lockman a 
sixpence? Lady Anne, if she could, 
would “boult the pike,” like the 
Irish post-boy. She would even 
risk the rush of the adjacent river, 
though it boils and foams; and is 
too much put out to observe, like 
her companions, which lockman 
takes a cheerful and which a 
gloomy view of life— which adds 
on to and which subtracts a mile 
from the next stage of the watery 
way. Instead of rejoicing when 
our friend is sanguine, she counts 
the miles on the map with her fin- 
gers, and trembles as she looks at 
the slowly sinking sun. ‘ Fourteen 
miles to Wallingford,” she mur- 
murs, when we turn the corner 
upon Clifton Hampden, the pretti- 
est village, with its church and rec- 
tory high up on the cliff, and its 
red roofs half hidden in trees. 
The river sweeps below the cliff 
green and shadowy like a river 
ina dream. How deep and cool the 
shadowy depths of lucid greenness 
under the floating boats! how the 
willows tremble in the soft breeze, 
turning all their downy edges to meet 
it! ‘The sun has gone down,” says 
Lady Anne. She is not to be de- 
luded by any representation about 
the shadow of the cliff. Down we 
float soft and steady by the deli- 
cious bank, willows drooping over 
us, stately trees grouping them- 
selves behind. At Bishopscourt a 
boat starts out from the water’s 
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edge with its family group: a 
bright-haired girl sculling, a young 
mother with her child, the school- 
boy brother standing in the bow, 
directing, with all the lore of Eton, 
where the little vessel is to cross. 
“They are going out to enjoy the 
evening,” we suggest, with specious 
pretences of delight. “But they 
have not to go fourteen miles to 
Wallingford,” says Lady Anne. In 
short, our lady passenger is afraid, 
and perhaps not altogether without 
reason. On we go and on through 
unknown reaches, guiding our- 
selves dubiously by the towing- 
path. Lonely stretches out the level 
meadows, eerily wave the willow- 
branches. Wittenham Clump, a 
round crest of wood upon a bare hill, 
looks over its shoulder at us, now 
here, now there, mysteriously ap- 
pearing and disappearing as the 
stream winds and winds. The tall 
reeds rustle, the shadows fall con- 
fused and broken. Not a house, 
not a friendly gleam of light — not 
a passing boat on the water, nor 
wayfarer on the land—to restore 
confidence to the nervous traveller. 
How lonely it is! how dark! how 
drearily still! No sound but now 
and then the whirr of a bat, the leap 
of a fish—ghostly movements in air 
and water. There ought to have 
been a moon, but there is no moon 
—there is not even a ferryman’s cot- 
tage in all that wildering solitude; 
and on and on, winding and turn- 
ing, goes the black river, with one 
liquid pale spot of clearness just 
before us, and no more. 

Oh for those sunny hours 
we spent vainly in Oxford seeing 
deserted colleges! Oh for those 
lost moments of. daylight in the 
locks! Lady Anne sinks into 
dead silence, out of which comes 
now and then the half-sob of 
a long-drawn breath. Her panic 
creeps over us, we cannot tell why; 
quicker go the sculls in uncon- 
scious sympathy. The coxswain 
peers closer and more warily into the 
turnings of the bank. Presently we 
shall come to Shillingford, where we 
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may perhaps stop instead of pursu- 
ing our journey to its intended rest- 


ing-place. There is a light at last— 
but where ?—glimmering upon us 
at corners, disappearing—some in- 
land window, distant and ‘tantalis- 
ing. Turn upon turn, wind upon. 
wind! ‘Not interesting here,” we 
venture to say blandly yet humbly ; 
“how fortunate that we are not pass- 
ing anything that is worthy of day- 
light!” - But these feeble attempts 
at conversation are lost in the sub- 
tle atmosphere of panic that has 
crept among us. How oppressive 
is that silent breath of fear! how 
it subdues us and lengthens out the 
way, and exaggerates the solitude! 
But, heaven be praised, here at last 
is Shillingford, where we may stop. 
Is it Shillingford? a dark village 
lost in sleep and night, with the 
backs of its inhospitable houses 
turned to us—no light, not a living 
creature about, nothing stirring or 
promising succour. Now speaks a 
voice out of the dark, with weighty ut- 
terance timed to the ceaseless steady 
movement of the oars: “I vote 
we push on. I have been watching 
for half an hour and it grows no 
darker. The moon is behind that 
bank of cloud. Three miles more 
and we are at Wallingford, where 
there awaits you that telegram 
about the babies——”’ Cynical 
veiled satire is in the bachelor voice, 
which is indifferent about the tele- 
gram and the babies. Courage, 
Lady Anne! She draws a long 
breath and ‘sets her teeth, and says, 
half choked, “Go on.” Hurrah! 
Now a fresh spurt, a last inspection 
of the changing towpath, a dash in- 
to the darkness. And lo! as a re- 
ward of the sufferer’s valour, out- 
breaks all of a sudden, lighting up 
the way for us, a great lambent 
three-quarters moon ! 

This is the tragic part of the 
voyage, which we record truthfully 
for the benefit of travellers. It 
might, we confess, have been at- 
tended by risks, which at the mo- 
ment we declined to contemplate. 
But for desperate clinging to the 
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towpath we might have gone wildly 
astray among darkling willowy 
islands and beds of reeds; but for 
the sudden moonlight it might 
have been hard work enough to 
get into, or rather out of, the new 
works at Benson’s Lock. Even a 
night @ Za belle étoile is not pleas- 
ant ‘to a lady, and still less pleasant 
would have been a confused and 
devious wandering in the side cur- 
rents of this unknown river. The 
moral of which is, Do not stay too 
long at Oxford visiting colleges. 
Luncheon is good, and so are (some) 
Dons ; but two hours of darkness on 
the river is not expedient, especially 
when there are clouds that cover up 
the moon. 

“Be you the gents for the 
Lamb?’ says a voice out of the 
moonlight and the willows as we 
approach Wallingford Bridge. It 
might be a shock, perhaps, to be 
hailed with accents so homely 
out of that elevating poetic light, 
if it were not an immense relief 
and comfort out of our troubles. 


Even Lady Anne, in a soft little 
shout that might be heard two 


yards off, says “Yes.” Yes, we are 
the gents for the Lamb; and never 
was that gentlest of creatures as 
welcome to the anxious shepherd 
as it was to us, where it stands 
motionless and golden in the Wall- 
ingford street. The Lamb is one 
of the old English inns of pre-rail- 
way times. It has an open gateway 
and court, into which, no doubt, 
many a post-coach must have rattled 
in the quiet times of leisurely 
travel, and has a certain look of 
kinship with its brothers and 
sisters abroad. The pretty young 
deputy-hostess, the landlady’s 
daughter, comes out to greet us at 
one side, while our bags are carried 
to the other. And the telegram is 
produced, and it is found that the 
babies are well, the boys in no 
special mischief, the home stand- 
ing where it did, so that with easy 
mind we go to our meal. The 
table-cloth is white as snow, the 
meal served by no greasy second- 
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rate waiter, but a clean and handy 
maiden. Everything quite homely, 
pleasant, a thousand times more 
refined than the elaborate failures 
of the imitation hotels usually to 
be found in English towns. “ Will 
you order what you would like for 
breakfast?” says the young mis- 
tress, with a half-protecting, half- 
maternal air, as she comes to see 
how we have liked our supper; “or 
will you leave it to mamma?” 
Imagine the grateful sense of relief 
from responsibility, and absolute 
dependence upon benign authority, 
with which we leave it to mamma! 
and then imagine the grateful re- 
pose which falls upon us in the big 
four-posters— big enough for six 
people— with which the bedrooms 
of the Lamb are furnished. Such 
hospitable magnificent beds—beds 
that make you think you are in 
an old country-house, roomy and 
liberal—beds in which you can roam 
about if you are restless, as big as 
a small room, with sheets that 
smell of the summer grass and 
daisies. And when the early sun 
stole in and roused you, and fresh 
air and cold clear water (plenty of 
it, for the Lamb is rich in tubs) 
had revived all your forces, how 
nobly had mamma fulfilled her trust! 
Chops, such as one dreams of, on 
the white-covered table, hot and hot. 
Ham blazing rosy red amid the 
softening clouds of milk-white and 
golden-yellow egg. ‘‘I hope you 
like your breakfast,” says the young 
mistress, once more looking in be- 
nign. And pleasantly the handmaid 
smiles, enjoying your satisfaction. 
No wonder if the Lamb at Walling- 
ford is beloved and renowned among 
boating men. 

And now behold us once more 
afloat upon the sunny stream, in 
all the freshness and softness of 
the morning—our hamper repack- 
ed, our cushions rearranged, our 
courage restored, though,  in- 
deed, our courage has not failed 
us since we set foot last night upon 
the Wallingford bank. This morn- 
ing even Lady Anne laughs at the 
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terrors of the dark. It was dra- 
matic, it was impressive, it was 
the necessary shadow of something 
tragical which gives character to 
the peaceful tale. So she thinks, 
now fortified by the sense that ten 
long hours of daylight and sun- 
shine are before us. The weeds 
thicken about us as we go on—tall 
waving islands of rushes, tropical 
in their height and strength ; which 
here and there a little group of 
men in a punt, half hidden in the 
tall green cover, are cutting and 
binding in sheaves, a watery harvest. 
Round them, like a floating exqui- 
site border, big leaves on the water 
and white cups opening to the sun, 
are worlds of water-lilies, weeds of 
glorious feature, filling up every 
little corner and inlet in the fields 
of rushes. What a pleasant time 
they have of it, these men in the 
punt! They cut the rushes leisurely, 
as we should do were we in their 
places. They thrust up their heavy 
boat securely into the shelter of 
that green thicket, and there sit 


-and picnic all day long, with a 
little rush-cutting at intervals, or an 


occasional nibble from the rods 
which they have fixed by way of 
amusing themselves, as relaxation 
in their toil. And the amusing 
part of it is, that they are paid for 
this hard day’s work as if it were 
labour instead of play, which is a 
thing very confusing to our facul- 
ties. On one side of them are the 
fringing trees of the river-bank 
fanning them with light branches, 
musically swaying in the pleasant 
breeze. On the other, to delight 
them with colour, rise tall banks 
of purple loosestrife, gorgeous in 
the sunshine, and fleecy-white tufts 
of meadow-sweet. The water runs 
underneath the black stern of their 
boat, and on either side of their 
rushy island, making little dimples 
and eddies among the lilies, and 
showing golden wreaths of other 
weeds below its brown or crystal- 
green surface. Lucky fellows! they 
are enjoying their picnic, which 
lasts all day long, in the middle of 
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the rippling gurgling water, and 
think they are earning it, in their in- 
nocence—little thinking how much 
harder they would find the operation 
were they earning it in Pump Court 
or Printing-House Square. We pass 
them with envy, though Lady Anne, 
with misplaced pity, murmurs, 
Poor fellows! Why poor fellows? 
Because they are full in the sun- 
shine, notwithstanding their safe 
anchorage among the rushes. Non- 
sense! we cry indignant and with 
one accord, and so make our way 
on, creeping through the weed- 
forests. What an amazing under- 
growth there is under the cool sur- 
face of the stream!—long delicate 
shoots struggling up to the light, 
slim and strong, yet so strangely 
elastic—miles of the varied tints of 
those long sweeping rushy stalks 
which bear the pretty white blossom 
called the water-buttercup—masses 
of lily-leaves, all limp and-crumpled, 
under water, which will spread out 
and look like green velvet as soon 
as they have reached the surface. 
Sometimes the green arrowhead, 
raising its deeply-cut and pointed 
leaves and delicate waxy white 
flowers from the very centre of the 
river, forms a little luxurious isl- 
and of its own. And what-with fish 
and flies, and nameless living crea- 
tures—big dragon-flies, that skim 
the air, bees that murmur in the 
flowery banks, water-insects that . 
frisk along the line of the water— 
the river is alive. 

And to-day the scene is not so 
softly tame and sweet as yesterday. 
About Goring, the country, which 
has begun to swell for some miles, 
throws itself up against the sky in 
round wooded hills, folding them- 
selves over each other, as is the 
custom of such undulations. Here 
there is another rich bank of wood, a 
leafy screen, with feathery fringing 
trees standing up all along the ridge, 
and a village, a lock, and a weir 
nestling at the foot of the green 
hills. 

There is nothing grand about 
these hills—not so much as an in 
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dication of the mountain woods, 
the fair, free summits reaching 
into the blue, which we have 
seen elsewhere; yet so peaceful, 
so modest, so full of rest—so rich 
in sober English wealth of colour 
and air, and rich simplicity. Then 
the beauty changes like the tow- 
path, as it is always doing, from 
one side to the other. Curious to 
think why it should be impossible 
to have the same woodland wealth, 
or the same stately repose, on 
both sides at once. The big trees 
settle like flocks of birds, now on 
one side, now on another, never 
on both; but, perhaps with a cer- 
tain kind intent of compensation, 
the waving banks of loosestrife, 
the great rich tropical leafage of 
the river-side, creeps to the open 
meadow and clothes the plain 
waters edge that has no other 
beauty. It seems hard to see these 
great houses among their lawns 
and trees, standing apart all shut 
up and motionless at the fairest 
season. “If I were these people 
I would lend my house to my 
friends, if I could not use it,” says 
Lady. Anne with a wistful glance; 
but, alas! we are not “these peo- 
ple’s” friends, even were they so 
generous. 

And in the mean time here is 
Maple Durham, a name*which has 
a certain freshness and coolness in 
the very sound. Here dwelt Pope’s 
ladies, his friends or patronesses, 
or lovers as the gossips say, who 
know no other relationship be- 
tween man and woman—Teresa 
the passionate, and Mrs. Patty, who 
lived to be a neat old woman, and 
was kind to her poet to the end 
of his querulous days. Curiously 
enough the Thames has more to do 
with Pope, a poet of manners rather 
than nature, than with any one of 
all the melodious line that have 
succeeded each other on English 
thrones. Here we think of him, 
and again at Twickenham; but 
except the great shade of Shake- 
speare upon princely Windsor—a 
shade not personal but poetical— 
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there is no other poetic presence 
about these banks. But Mrs. Patty 
and her sister are dim in their in- 
terest; a great deal more important 
immediately is the fact that here, 
on an island surrounded by the 
coolest-flowing currents and broken 
bits of stream, with other islets 
set round it like gems in an old- 
fashioned ring, the fairies have 
spread for us a velvet lawn, under 
the tremulous tall poplars and 
waving elms, where we can dine. 
Lift out the hamper from the bows, 
lay the wine in this little fairy bay 
among the rushes. Just within 
sight is the foaming stream that 
rushes over the weir; on our other 
hand is a little lane of clearest 
water, bubbling over the pebbles 
between two lines of rushes and 
flowers that part one island from 
another. In the background there 
lies an orchard, with something red, - 
which must bea tiled roof, shining 
through the trees. It. was in that 
direction that we watched two 
boats, with the usual party of three 
men each, pulling along the shallow 
water-way —true boating men in 
flannels and jersey, with their 
red-and-blue caps. If you look 
closely across the green, you will 
see them behind there, gliding 
among the apple-trees. This sud- 
den retirement of theirs can mean 
but one thing—it means beer. 
Perhaps this is one of the places 
named in the notes which have 
been furnished to us by one of the 
fraternity for our guidance on the 
river. Nothing can be more ac- 
curate than his distances, his topo- 
graphy and local information; but 
here and there a note of vital human 
interest strikes in, in the record of 
weirs and locks—‘“‘ Bad beer at the 
Clifton Hampden — soap- suds!” 
“Roebuck, below Maple Durham, 
excellent beer ”’—these are the two 
extremities of the scale; and thus 
real life comes in with a serious- 
ness not to be questioned amid all 
this rambling up and down. 
The orchard isle close 
the weir is a dependence 


by 
of 
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the Roebuck, where the beer is 
excellent; for as we watch the 
modest boating men, who disturb 
nobody, in the distance, lo! there 
suddenly dashes up upon us, up to 
the very edge of golden pebbles 
where our own boat is moored, the 
nuisance of the river, the British 
Cad. We do not believe that any 
other country produces the like 
of this greatest and most painful 
Philistine. There are points in 
plenty at which they might land 
without disturbing us ; our corner, 
in short, is a long way from the 
real spot they are aiming at. But 
the glories of our white cloth un- 
der the trees, and the sight of our 
hamper, are too much for them. 
They must come and have an 
opportunity for one good stony 
British stare. And before we have 
finished our luncheon up comes 
another, attracted by the same 
vulgar curiosity. They are a fea- 
ture in the landscape not to be 
altogether ignored. The British 
cad is of different ranks and classes. 
Our immediate visitors who invade 


us on our island, and glare at our 


modest provisions, are probably 
little shopkeepers from the nearest 
towns, and comparatively harmless ; 
but sometimes the cad appears in 
handsome boating costume, with a 
boatful of fine ladies, rushing head- 
foremost into other people’s course 
—dashing, with utter disregard of all 
decorum and river laws, down the 
wrong side of the stream and through 
the locks. He does his best to up- 
set himself and other people, and 
to show his beautiful insular inde- 
pendence to all social courtesies. 
He takes the pas wherever he 
may be, keeps no look-out, throws 
himself across the stream, makes 
the soft evening hideous with 
his vulgar merriment. It is he 
who causes all the accidents, and 
even when nothing more serious 
occurs, occasions such loss and 
injury to temper as we would not 
willingly undergo. True it is that 
in England generally this obnoxi- 
ous individual is always to be met 
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with, but perhaps he is nowhere so 
objectionable as on the river, and 
nowhere has he the power of doing 
so much harm. 

However, after all, we eat our 
luncheon, dismissing all intruders 
from our thoughts. Surely nature 
never made anything sweeter than 
an island, An island in the sea 
has its disadvantages, though even 
there— dear Capri, lovely Arran, 
north and south, each fairer than 
the other—can the traveller ever 
forget your charms? It has its dis- 
advantages when one knows that, 
be it storm or be it calm, a certain 
wild span of uncivilised and un- 
tamable sea-water has to be got 
over before one can return to the 
common world. But an island in 
a river is innocent of any harm. 
The water plashes softly at its feet 
as if it were a child at play; the 
cool green rushes and flags, the 
wild brilliant watery. weeds, the soft 
bits of verdure on the bank, the 
drooping willows and quivering 
aspens, and bigger serious trees that 
lend a background to that shim- 
mering foliage, make it beautiful in 
every variety of light. And then what 
a delicious gamut of sweet sounds, 
here less, here greater in compass ! 
perhaps a broad tumbling waterfall 
striking bold notes into the murmur- 
ous low accompaniment; perhaps 
a little trickling current, filled out 
by whispers of the wind and flut- 
tering symphony of leaves. Songs 
without words—-the music to which 
articulate meaning is not needful, 
which soothes and lulls and satis- 
fies the soul. To associate all this 
with luncheon is, we admit, a lower- 
ing and vulgar idea. Yet there are 
circumstances in which eating is not 
vulgar. And then it is so necessary. 
Forgive us, but we cannot live with- 
out it. And what wholesome crea- 
tions are bread and wine !—almost 
as poetical as the water and the wil- 
lows—this from the waving golden: 
English fields, that from the blaz- 
ing slopes of France, the céte dor, 
braes of gold. True, when we come 
to the chicken, sentiment is a little 
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confused ; but still, had you ate 
that luncheon with us, gentle reader 
—had you made the Thames your 
wine-cooler and the island lawn your 
dining-table—the chances are you 
would have grown a little foolish 
on the subject too. 

Time, however, will not suffice 
for all those lingering details. That 
night we slept at Henley under 
the guardian wings of the Angel, 
who gave us a bow-windowed par- 
lour on the river, and treated us 
tenderly and charged us still less 
than the Lamb. The Lamb and 
the Angel! gentleness breathes in 
their very names. O Highland 
innkeepers, would you but learn 
their touching lesson! Whereas we 
think of you with dread and horror, 
or at the best with awe and trem- 
bling, those soft names swell melli- 
fluousin ourmemory. The Angel at 
Henley is not unknown to fame. It 
commands the winning-post of the 
Henley regatta, prettiest and gay- 
est of river festivals. Opposite, 
with one willow drooping into the 


water, is the little bit of ground 
fondly known to Eton as “The 
Lawn,” whence the school cham- 
pions issue forth to win their yearly 


race. To see the river now, so 
quiet, so lonely, and silent, in the 
full moonlight of the summer night, 
or breezy freshness of the morning, 
is strange after our last glimpse 
of it on the great Henley aquatic 
festival. Nothing could be better 
calculated for racing than the noble 
reach down from the bridge to the 
little island, set expressly with 
wonderful providential forethought, 
in the middle of the stream, from 
which the boats start. Green mea- 
dows fringe the stream on either 
side—one of them rich with clumps 
of trees, and sacred to the picnics 
of a hundred boating parties ; while 
on the towing-path at the other 
side rush the shrieking, cheering 
crowd. 

The regatta is a public festival, 
and worth description; while it 
lasts the river is crowded with 
boats of every size and description 
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—big boats and small boats, arro. 
gant little steamers that fuss and 
fret about and alarm the small 
fry, big four-oar “tubs” full of 
gaily-dressed ladies, private boats 
sent up from Eton and other places 
to accommodate family parties, 
sailing-boats with their white can- 
vas furled—a crowd of every size 
and kind. There are big barges 
moored by the bank with gay awn- 
ing, and gay inmates closely packed, 
near the Stand, where there are 
toilettes brilliant enough to attract 
the bees and butterflies—a bank 
of flowers; and where, full in sight 
of all men, stand the plates and 
cups and glittering prizes of the 
different contests. Now sounds 
the sharp report of a gun; and with 
a general hustling of the spectators’ 
boats together, and hoarse cries to 
clear the way, two specks are seen to 
detach themselves from the waving 
foliage of the island far down the 
river. Plunging, roaring, shouting 
itself hoarse, rushes the crowd on 
the other side. The unused looker- 
on for the first moment can see 
nothing but that wild Berserker 
charge, which seems to him utterly 
aimless and without meaning—a 
mass of men, mostly in flannels, 
shouting, rushing, tumbling over 
each other in the wildest excite- 
ment. ‘Well pulled, Eton! well 
pulled, Oxford! well pulled, Stroke, 
Bow, Two, Four !” whatever the po- 
pular favourites may happen to be 
—if you could make them out, such 
are the wild cries that confuse the 
ear. Meantime the specks enlarge, 
and present to you, like an early 
lesson in perspective, the winged 
narrowness of two racing boats, 
scarcely to be distinguished except 
by the measured gleam of the oars, 
sweeping, four on each side that move 
like one, out and in of the disturb- 
ed waters. The men, in their ris- 
ing and falling, like white or striped 
threads, as they bend to their oars, 
are scarcely to be made out at all 
until they come opposite your boat, 
and the roar surges and envelopes 
you like a sudden storm. “ Well 
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pulled!” shrills the small Etonian 
at your elbow; “well pulled, in- 
deed!” with a sense that his gnat’s 
hum of approval will count for 
something with the valiant crew 
upon whose exertions rest the 
credit of the school. The excite- 
ment rises wilder and wilder as 
the racers near the winning-point. 
Then of a sudden quietness falls 
upon the gleaming river. The race 
is won and lost, and nobody wastes 
another thought upon it. The boats 
that have been wedged close in 
an excited crowd, separate and flit 
about with minds relieved, all ex- 
cept the steersman’s (or should it 
be a steerswoman’s ?), upon whose 
soul rests a burden which admits 
of no levity. Ease and smiles, 
and difficult yet pleasant move- 
ment up and down, and greeting 
of friends, and recognition of ac- 
quaintance made perhaps at the 
other end of the world—for is 
not everybody at Henley ?—occu- 
pies the leisurely moments until 
“another race is on;” and then 
once more the spectators fall back, 
the two specks on the water rise 
into momentary importance, the 
crowd on the bank howls and 
shrieks, and tears along in a Ber- 
serker rush. Heaven be praised 
when the tumult has passed us, 
and we have time to breathe again ! 
for few are the members of the 
general public who take an interest 
in more than one or two races. 
The men in flannel on the bank 
would seem to have an_ inex- 
haustible enthusiasm. When you 
are. pulling up to the bridge for 
the six o’clock train to town, or 
dropping down under the willows 
to row home in the sunsetting, you 
will ‘still see a hoarse but faithful 
remnant pursuing the neglected 
athletes of the last race. But as 
for ourselves, after the flashing 
blue oars of our Eton champions 
have carried them safe to the 
winning-post, our minds are free 
and our hearts at rest. 

And then comes the English 
rite of eating, never neglected in 


any of our holidays. There are 
groups all over the meadows on 
the left side of the stream; 
groups in boats, under awnings, 
in the shade of the willows, wher- 
ever a corner is to be had; a hun- 
dred picnics all going on together.. 
And it is the prettiest scene. 
Epsom or Ascot may be more dis- 
tinctly national holidays, but they 
cannot be so pretty or so innocently 
gay, and they are not so character- 
istically English. France now has 
its carnivals of racing, and even 
Germany its steeplechases; but 
these river-games—where the vul- 
gar crowd counts for so little, and 
where the audience is full of gen- 
uine personal interest in some one 
part at least of the sports—where 
there is so little dissipation and so 
much quiet pleasure, and where all 
the surroundings are so beautiful, 
and the mean and shabby and 
conventional are so sparingly in- 
volved—belong more to the heart of 
England than even Ascot or the 
great Derby Day. 

There is another river holiday 
not less pretty than the Henley 
races, but without even that gentle 
element of sport to corrupt its 
simple pleasure—the 4th of June 
at Eton, or rather at Windsor. It 
is the great holiday of the great 
school. Windsor stands on one side 
of the river, Eton on the other; and 
the great grey majestic pile of the 
castle, noblest of royal palaces, 
shoots half across the stream, look- 
ing gently down upon the children 
of to-day as’ it has looked upon 
them since Holy Harry’s time. On 
ordinary occasions during the sum- 
mer the river is gay and _ bright 
enough. The little wharves above 
the bridge swarm with the boats of 
“the gentlemen”—light gigs and 
slim outriggers, and here and there 
a canoe. “The gentlemen” them- 
selves swarm. in still greater num- 
bers than the boats. They have 
their bathing-places up the river— 
at “ Athens” and other spots—and 
thither they swarm up on summer 
mornings in the mystic hour known 
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as “after twelve.” Here, too, in 
the afternoons which are half-holi- 
days, in the delicious hours of lei- 
sure which intervene between the 
“absence” at three o'clock and 
that at six, or in the righteous 
calm of the evening before lock- 
up, the river is gay with the young 
voyagers. The outrigger is the 
favourite boat, being the light- 
est, slightest, and most dangerous 
thing that can be put on the water. 
The outrigged rowlocks stretch out 
like iron wings on either side, and 
the thing capsizes without warning 
or reason given if any inexperienced 
rower lets an oar get out of balance. 
Dangerous to us who are looking 
on looks the upset, but it is not 
really dangerous to those river-birds, 
who have all “passed” the exam- 
ination for swimming, and to whom 
being swamped is “fun.” The 
regulation in respect to swimming 
is an inestimable advantage. It 
makes the boys confident, and gives 
them all the necessary presence of 
mind in an accident; and it reassures 
the heart even of the trembling 
mother who leaves her boy behind 
her to be batted and bowled by 
vehement cricketers, knocked to 
pieces at football, swamped by any 
foolish companion. The urchins 
live through it all, which is wonder- 
ful; and perhaps of all the pastimes 
that are going on all the year round, 
boating is the least dangerous. The 
river is full of watermen, who are 
the swimming-masters and guard- 
ian angels of the spot, and who are 
always at hand to go to the assist- 
ance of any young boating man 
in trouble. 

But on the 4th of June the school 
blossoms out into its glossiest jack- 
ets, its whitest waistcoats, and spends 
all its spare sixpences in rosebuds 
for its coats. It is the substitute 
for the old Montem, and is still 
faithfully held on poor old King 
George’s birthday, who was fatherly 
and kind.to Eton—and Eton, with- 
out knowing it, is grateful to his 
memory. The morning is occupied 
with “speeches,” a somewhat dole- 
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ful ceremony, in which a dozen of 
so of the elder scholars exhibit 
themselves in court costume, and 
recite, more or less badly, select 
scraps in various languages. But 
the glory of the day is on the river, 
If you hasten thither about six 
o'clock of the June afternoon, the 
chances are you will run against 
your hero of the speeches in gar. 
ments strangely different from 
the tights of the morning. Now 
he wears a wonderful flannel shirt 
of his boat’s colour, bright necktie, 
amazing straw-hat, garlanded with 
artificial flowers; or if he is small, 
and no better than a coxswain, 
drives you wild with surprise and 
admiration in full admiral’s uni- 
form, with cocked-hat on head and 
bouquet in his bossom, like a coach- 
man’s at a drawing-room. There is 
no racing on this solemn occasiop. 
The vulgar newspapers and _ the 
vulgarer railway call the  unin- 
structed world’s attention to the 
event by the title of the Eton Re 
gatta. But there is no regatta: 
what really occurs is a procession 
of “the boats,” nine in number— 
boats which contribute to form the 
Eight, but which, so far as we are 
aware, have no actual function 
in this world but that of fur 
nishing colours to their crew, and 
making this solemn_ procession 
to Surly, two miles up the stream, 
twice a-year—on'‘the 4th of June 
and Election Saturday. However, 
let us not look too closely into their 
uses. Twice a-year at least they 
afford us as pretty a pageant as is 
to be seen in England. The great 
green meadow called the Brocas, 
with its noble clumb of elm-trees, 
is thronged with a brilliant crowd, 
in carriages, on horseback, on 
foot, surrounded and accompanied 
on every hand by boys. Boys 
swarm on the edge of the river, 
stream across the grass, hang 
on to every available point—eight 
hundred of them and more. The 
river is alive with boats crammed 
with visitors and yet further sup 
plies of boys, waiting for the start. 
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It is the Eight,* with Eton blue on 
their coats and caps and oar-blades, 
acknowledged lords and princes of 
the river, that lead the way. A 
noble simplicity distinguishes these 
potentates. No adventitious ad- 
vantages of dress are necessary to 
them. The highest distinction 
which, in one kind, Eton can be- 
stow, is already theirs. As they 
pass, the souls of their brethren 
bow down before them. They 
make no outward homage, but in 
their hearts, with awe and rever- 
ence, utter their Ave. Hail, O 
Right! victors at Henley, future 
victors at. Oxford or at Cambridge ; 
boys of Neptune’s own training, or, 
what means the same thing, fresh 
from the skilful hands of Warre! 
Thus the school in its heart ad- 
dresses its champions. 

The other boats follow up the 
stream, gorgeous in green, and 
pink, and mauve, and cherry— 
Defiance, Monarch, Thetis, St. 
George, and so many more. 
When they have all passed, a 
certain cloud falls over the scene; 
the crowds melt away from the 
banks and the river; the boys 
stream in a dusty crowd afoot, or 
cling, with a privilege of the day, 
on any passing carriage that will 
take them up to Surly, where the 
aquatic heroes have a banquet 
spread for them on the river-bank. 

The crowning event of the even- 
ing is the fireworks which follow, 
and the scene and its accessories 
are so fair, that the exhibition is 
perhaps better worth seeing than 
anything of the kind in England. 
On the bend of the river sits the 
great friendly guardian spirit of 
the scene—the historic castle, with 
its grey towers, its glimpse of red 
roofs and gables, and the flag of 
England flying on the donjon. 
The bells are chiming in the cur- 
few tower, and twilight falls softly, 
and, if the year is propitious, a little 
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moon starts up, a silvery crescent, 
over the soft-voiced dreamy scene. 
The crowds gather on the t 
meadows; the boys pour back in 
masses, dusty and happy; at nine 
o'clock the boats return. Their 
coming is the signal for a noisy sa- 
lute of guns and fireworks; and low 
on the stream glow Bengal lights, red 
and blue and green, throwing their 
strange illumination upon one com- 
pact mass of upturned faces on the 
bank, upon the boats floating down, 
with each rower standing at his oar, 
—a sight which makes the whole 
sky ring with plaudits from the 
bystanders. As boat after boat 
glides down, it becomes a point 
of honour to repeat this cere- 
mony. If any boy hesitates he 
is hailed with derisive shouts. 
“Get up, Seven!” cry a host of tor- 
mentors from banks and boats and 
galleys, and up creeps the unwilling 
oarsman. At this moment the 
sight, of its kind, is magical, and 
not to surpassed by any im- 
perial display. The coloured lights 
reveal those eight stalwart young 
boatmen and their little cox glid- 
ing softly down the current, and 
light up hundred of faces like day- 
light, displaying in all the confi- 
dential freedom of excitement and 
laughter, the various expressions of 
the crowd; while darkness covers 
the soft dewy meadow behind, 
where the horses are being led 
about, and where the brilliant 
sparks are dropping; and beyond 
and above all, appearing and 
disappearing in the smoke as if a 
battle were raging around it, rises 
the noble, serene, old castle, ring- 
ing still with sympathetic humanity 
the evening bells from its curfew 
tower. And over it the young moon, 
rising with a tender air of far-off tran- 
quil surprise, throwing out in curi- 
ous sympathetic relief the momen- 
tary tumult, the little earthly exhibi- 
tion, which is so human and s0 brief. 





.* An Eton critic, aged 13, interposes, indignant—“ What can you be think- 
ing of? On the 4th of June, the Eight row stroke in the other boats :” it is 
only on Election Saturday, a much less important occasion, that they lead the way. 
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It passes in an hour, and all is still ; 
and the crowds pass away into 
other scenes—into the serious uni- 
verse, into the passion and pangs 
of life. Yet for all that, the little 
festival is more lasting than the 
crowd, to whom it is an affair of 
an hour. Next year it will come 
again, and the next, and the next, 
when so many of us will have 
gone out like the fireworks. New 
crowds will tread the dewy Brocas, 
new oarsmen stand erect in the 
boats, new boys shriek at them from 
the banks. And the castle will 
still appear, amid the smoke, grand 
and calm and everlasting. Every 
thing, in short, lasts but man—even 
the rockets and the champagne, 
most transitory of earthly delights. 
We have paused in our journey 
to record these pageants of the 
Thames, and now there is scarcely 
room to take it up again, and lead the 
gentle reader past Clifden and its 
lovely woods, by Bisham and 
Marlow, and along the margin of 
the lawn where the Guardsmen hold 
their river headquarters, and all 
the world streams down of Sun- 
days to “Skindle’s” and Maiden- 
head. ‘“Skindle’s” is not as the 
Lamb or the Angel; it is civilis- 
ed, sophisticated, cosmopolitan—a 
hotel like other hotels. Neither is 
Windsor like Wallingford. It also 
is on the highway of the world, and 
has lost the simplicity of nature. 
The crowd comes down by railway 
to stare at its park and forest—to 
go through the vulgar show of 
State apartments, and cast dusty 
glances at Virginian water. Below 
the royal borough the stream 
runs on, past the noble elms and 
green lawns of the Eton playing- 
fields; past the wooded banks of 
Old Windsor and Cooper’s Hill; 
through many a lilied reach, and 
past many a flowery island. The 
“old river,” for instance, between 
Datchet and Old Windsor Lock— 
to which we gave familiar playful 
nicknames in our fondness, but 
which the tourist, except under 
skilful guidance, must avoid — 
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what a wilderness of flowers ang 
sweetness was it in the 
summer, covering itself over a 
a white and golden mantle of ey. 
quisite tiny flowers! what delicious 
green, brown, pellucid currents ¢ap. 
ried the keel of our light boat, by 
the edge of those floating flow 
meadows, into the broad stream 
below the weir! what banks of 
May! what wilderness of wild 
roses! what lovely lights and reflec. 
tions upon the magical circle of 
sky and water! 

At every step the traveller 
makes below he will find the 
river more and more populous. Ags 
he drops down past the Bells of 
Ouseley, past the woods of Old 
Windsor, past the little isle of 
Magna Charta — where our great 
charter of liberty was, or was not, 
signed under the old walnut-trees, 
but where other things came to 
pass which we wot of, more inter- 
esting than any charter—the boat- 
ing parties increase at every step. 
Towing up in the morning sun 
shine, floating down in the evening 
calm, there they go, wandering, 
towing, rowing, all those white 
clad stalwart fellows. Do they 
think of anything as they lie there 
in the bottom of their boats? do 


they suppose they are doing the 


business of life when they trot 
along in the towing-rope, while 
their boat whistles through — the 
water? sometimes the holiday 
traveller who has earned his 
leisure will pause to think and to 
inquire. For they are always 
about, in the early summer, when 
other men are at work, as well 
as in the rosy autumn, when 
the rest of ‘us, with grateful hearts, 
begin to play. Wood and water 
and open air are very delightful 
things, but they are not always 
moral influences, and perhaps our 
dear boating men give themselves 
a little too much of it. A little 
work now and then, harder than 
the towing or the rowing, might, 
who knows? be a pleasant change. 

Sometimes the traveller will see 
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a sight upon these banks which will 
shock him or touch him, according 
to his mood. When Ascot is hold- 
ing its festival, and the lights on 
Cooper’s Hill betray the arrival of 
princely visitors for that august 
ceremony—in the meadows under- 
neath, Runnymede, and the neigh- 
pourhood of Egham, and all the 
level land about, are vocal with 
the voices and encumbered with 
the encampments of “tramps.” 
Those extraordinary nomads are no 
great improvement to the scene; 
they speak and shout with voices 
which the summer air refines, but 
in words which even the summer 
air cannot purify. But on a quiet 
Sunday morning, when the solem- 
nity of the races is approaching or 
over, and a little leisure comes to 
the dusty Arab, human tendencies 
towards at least external improve- 
ment come upon him. You will 
see him up to his knees in the cool 
water washing his only shirt. You 
will see him, or rather you will see 
her, for the being is of both sexes, 
scrub her baby in the healthful 
stream, and make what attempt 
may be possible to clean off the 
soil of travel, of want and dissipa- 
tion, strange yet not unusual com- 
panions. Something pathetic is 
in these small attempts at purifi- 
cation; perhaps the church-bells 
have suggested that lingering rem- 
nant of old times, the desire to be 
clean on Sunday; perhaps some 
faint far-off recollection of other 
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days, when they were, as others, 
dwellers in rural cottages, or pos- 
sessing something like a home. 
But anyhow, as you float along, 
clean, fresh clothed, well provided, 
skirting for your pleasure the mar- 
gin of that outdoor life which on 
them is compulsory and full of 
hunger and nakedness, and heat and 
cold—kind fellow-traveller, you 
will throw the tramp a sixpence, 
and be glad that once in a way his 
shirt is a clean one, and think that 
the Thames water might have been 
worse employed. 

Through dozens of picnic parties 
on either bank, and scores of boat- 
ing men all afloat in leisurely enjoy- 
ment, you glide on to the widening . 
river, the well-known shades of 
Hampton Court, the green beauty 
of Twickenham and _ Richmond. 
There, where everything is familiar, 
and you have no longer need of a 
guide, we thrust our boat to the 
shore, and leave you, gentle reader. 
We have had enough of it, or per- 
haps you have had enough of us. 

Float on, O friendly river, 
through the rushes and the lilies, 
past the river-barges and the softly- 
tinted woods; flow, and flow on, 
gentle, imperceptible, noiseless, like 
this life, which steals away from us 
hour by hour and day by day! Let 
us hope there will still be rivers, 
brooks, springs, and running waters 
to brighten the face even of that 
country where there is no more 
sea. 
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Tiwe was when the British Par- 
liament was as close and as jealous 
as a Freemason’s Lodge, and allowed 
no stranger to report, or even to 
listen to, its debates; and when 
it was almost as dangerous to be 
a “stranger” taking notes in the 
House of Lords and Commons, as 
to be a “special correspondent” 
attempting to thrust himself into 
the French or Prussian armies, to 
tell the tale of their reverses or 
their victories. Time is when the 
presence of strangers, though theo- 
retically prohibited, is practically 
and even ostentatiously invited. 
The great inquest of the nation is 
held with open doors, and what is 
said and done is made known to the 
world with a rapidity and an accur- 
acy which have only ceased to be 
wonderful by becoming familiar. 
But the right of the people to know 
not alone what their representatives 
did, but what they said, was not 
easily won. The struggle of Par- 
liament against the Press, and of 
the Press against Parliament, was 
long and arduous; and though the 
victory has been finally secured, 
few know under what force of hos- 
tile circumstances the three estates 
of Kings, Lords, and Commons were 
compelled, against their inclination, 
their prejudice, their sense of dig- 
nity and even of security, to admit 
into a real though unacknowledged 
partnership a fourth estate, which, 
backed by a consenting and sym- 
pathising public opinion, can con- 
trol them all. The “Stranger in 
the House” is one of the greatest 
social and political powers in Great 
Britain, in America, in France, and 
in every civilised country of our 
time. To exclude him once in a 
way, for reasons assigned, is possi- 
ble;—to exclude him permanently 
is beyond the power of Parliament, 
which is sometimes said to be om- 
nipotent. 

Although the invention of print- 


ing is in its fifth century of vigor. 
ous activity, it was slow to devel 
itself into that marvellous pro. 
duct of our modern civilisation, 
the daily newspaper. And the 
daily newspaper itself, mighty as it 
is in our own day for good, and 
powerless for real evil, can s 
be said to have grown to maturity, 
if it be mature—which is by no 
means to be positively asserted— 
until the abolition of the newpaper 
stamp-duty, and the repeal of -the 
excise duties on paper,—results 
which were only accomplished in 
Great Britain within the memory 
of men who are still young. A 
much more rapid growth was an- 
ticipated for the art of printing by 
the far-seeing spirits of bygone 
ages. ‘When I consider the con- 
sequences of this invention,” says 
Martivalle, the astronomer to Ki 
Louis XI. in Sir Walter Scott's 
admirable novel of ‘Quentin Dur- 
ward,’ “TI read with as certain 
augury as by any combination of 
the heavenly bodies of the most 
awful and _ portentous changes. 
When I reflect with what slow 
and limited supplies the stream of 
science hath hitherto descended to 
us; how difficult to be cbtained 
by those most ardent in its search; 
how certain to be neglected by all 
who regard their ease; how liable 
to be diverted or altogether dried 
up by the invasions of barbarism ;— 
can I look forward without wonder 
and astonishment to the lot of a 
succeeding generation, on whom 
knowledge will descend like the 
first and second rain, uninterrup- 
ted, unabated, and unbounded; 
fertilising some grounds, and over- 
flowing others; changing the whole 
form of social life; establishing and 
overthrowing _ religions; erecting 
and destroying kingdoms ?” 

These eloquent words contain 4 
prophecy that every passing day 
helps to fulfil. It was not long be- 
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fore the printing-press operated 
mighty changes in men’s religious 
belief—(possibly there might never 
have been a Luther if there had 
not previously been a Faust and a 
Guttenberg) ; not long before it pro- 
duced a sensible effect upon the 
social and political life of the civil- 
ised world; but it took a consider- 
able time before it presented hu- 
manity with such broadsheets as 

ce our breakfast-tables in the 
year 1870. In words that have be- 
come historical, the unknown author 
of ‘Junius’ declared, a hundred 
years ago, “that the liberty of the 
press was the palladium of all the 
civil, political, and religious rights 
of Englishmen.” But in the days 
of Junius—writing under a pseu- 
donym and jealously concealing 
himself for fear of the law—the 
liberty of the press was but a par- 
tial and restricted liberty compared 
with its present fulness, and many 
trammels had to be unloosened, and 
many fetters had to be broken, be- 
fore public opinion was free to de- 
clare itself on any and all of the 
great questions, the discussion of 
which constitutes the political life 
of a healthy and progressive nation. 
From the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
when the printing-press was. but a 
century old, when John Stubbes 
and William Page had their right 
hands cut off by sentence of the 
law for publishing a libel on the 
Duke of Anjou, and when Elias 
Thacker and John Coping were 
hanged in Suffolk for distributing 
a seditious libel written by one 
Robert Browne against the Book 
of Common Prayer, down to the 
age of George III., a mighty pro- 
gress had been made. Men were 
no longer in danger of life or limb 
for the expression of their opin- 
ions on any subject, unless the 
dissemination of such opinions 
amounted to high treason. The 
Censorship and the Star Chamber 
had been abolished; and the writ- 
ers and publishers of political and 
other opinions were left to say and 
publish what they thought proper, 
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subject to no preliminary control, 
and responsible only to the law 
after publication, if they had wrong- 
ed or maligned any one, or sapped 
the foundations of public order. 
Prior to the time of Junius, the 
literature of the daily newspapers 
was not of a high order, and con- 
sisted for the most part of sum- 
maries of foreign and domestic 
events, and of letters, rather than 
of what are now called leading 
articles. There was but little of 
literary and dramatic criticism, 
and small pretension even in the 
most noted journals to be other 
than reporters of news. Something 
higher had been attempted forty or 
fifty years earlier by Daniel Defoe 
in his ‘Review,’ which-he con- 
ducted for nine years, and also in 
the ‘Tatler’ and the ‘Spectator,’ 
journals that not only recorded, 
though in the slightest manner, 
the leading political occurrences 
at home and abroad, but that de- 
voted great learning, eloquence, 
and talent to the discussion of the 
minor morals of the time, and to 
questions connected with literature 
and the arts. Neither the ‘Tatler’ 
nor the. ‘Spectator,’ admirable as 
they were, and highly prized as 
they still are by those who, being 
themselves writers, desire to emu- 
late the graces of an easy yet ele- 
gant and classic style such as those 
journals exhibited, were destined 
to length of days. The ‘Tatler’ 
lived but for two years, and the 
‘Spectator’ but four, and were 
succeeded by various others, similar 
in plan, but inferior in spirit and 
execution, and lacking, many of 
them, that element of news fpr 
which the public appetite was -be- 
coming more and more eager. 
Wilkes in the ‘North Briton,’ and 
in a far higher degree the author 
of the Letters of Junius, had shortly 
before and during the year 1769 
accustomed the public mind to the 
vigorous denunciation of obnoxious 
men and measures, and to a system 
of angry polemics, in which the 
free British and American intellect 
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seems especially to delight. But 
strangely enough the newspapers 
had not taken to reporting the 
debates in Parliament. Both 
Houses were exceedingly jealous 
of their privileges; and if a stran- 
ger, admitted to either House as 
a special favour, was seen with a 
note-book or a pencil in his hand, 
the sergeant-at-arms very summar- 
ily expelled him by his own author- 
ity ; or if the case seemed unusually 
flagrant, drew the attention of the 
nearest member to the fact, in or- 
der that Mr. Speaker might take 
cognisance of the outrage. During 
the reign of Charles I., the Common- 
wealth, the Restoration, and up to 
the reign of George L, there were 
no professional reporters. Not 
only were the privileges of Parlia- 
ment opposed to such publication, 
but the newspapers were too small 
to be able to afford space for long 
speeches. Nevertheless the debates 
were preserved after a certain 
fashion, and were from time to 
time, but generally at long inter- 
vals, published in volumes. Many 
celebrated nd some __ illustrious 
members of both Houses either 
wrote out beforehand the speeches 
which they delivered on great occa- 
sions, or wrote them out from 
memory at a later period, and 
handed them over for publication 
in the shape of little books or 
pamphlets, or to such editors as 
Cavendish, whose early debates are 
exceedingly valuable. But there 
were times when even this course 
of procedure was offensive to the 
House. In 1641 Sir Edward De- 
ring was expelled for causing his 
speeches to be printed. All copies 
that could be found were ordered 
to be burned by the hands of 
the common hangman in Palace- 
yard, at Cheapside, and in Smith- 
field. Sir Edward was brought 
to the bar of the house, where 
he was ordered to kneel in 
token of his penitence, and was 
sentenced to imprisonment in the 
Tower. He was released after a 
few days on payment of the fees. 
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In this year the Star Chamber wag 
abolished, and printers began to 
be somewhat bolder than they had 
dared to be during the existence of 
that tribunal. Among other pub. 
lications referring to the proceed. 
ings in Parliament appeared ‘The 
Diurnal Occurrences, or Daily Pro 
ceedings of both Houses in this 
great and happy Parliament, from 
the 8rd of November 1640, to the 
8rd of November 1641. London: 
Printed for William Cooke, and are 
to be sold at his shop at Furnivall’s 
Inne Gate, in Holbourne. 1641,’ 

In 1642 there appeared ‘The 
Heads of all the Proceedings of 
both Houses of Parliament,’ ‘A 
Perfect Diurnal of the Passages in 
Parliament,’ &c. These were week- 
ly reports of the votes and abstracts 
of the intelligence communicated 
to Parliament, and were all pub-’ 
lished “ by authority.” 

In the same year appeared ‘The 
passages, in Parliament from the 
3d of January to the 10th, more 
fully and exactly taken than the 
ordinary one hath beene, as you 
shall find upon comparing. And 
although the weeke past doth yield 
many remarkable passages (as hath 
beene any weeke before), yet you 
shall expect no more expression 
either now or hereafter. London: 
Printed for Nath. Butter, at St 
Austin’s Gate, in Paul’s Church- 
yard, at the signe of the Pyde Bull. 
1641,’ 

In the year 1662, a question 
arose in the Irish Parliament con- 
cerning the publication of its de- 
bates in an English newspaper, 
called the ‘Intelligencer,’ and the 
Irish speaker wrote to Sir Edward 
Nicholas, the English Secretary of 
State, “to prevent such publica- 
tion in those diurnals.” 

In the time of Charles II. dry 
summaries of the debates appeared 
in the ‘London Gazette.’ All other 
publication of Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings was prohibited. In 1694 
complaint was made to the House 
of Commons that one Dyer, 
a publisher of news-letters, had 
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ventured to print the proceedings 
of the House, which thereupon or- 
dered him to be summoned by the 
sergeant-at-arms to attend at the 
bar. He was induced to acknow- 
ledge his offence, and ordered to 
kneel down and receive the repri- 
mand of the Speaker “for his great 
presumption.” The House next 
proceeded to vote “that no news- 
letter writers do, in their letters or 
other papers that they dispense, 
presume to intermeddle with the 
debates or any other proceedings 
of this House.” The unfortunate 
Dyer was afterwards horsewhipped 
in a coffee-room by Lord Mohun, 
for the sole offence of having men- 
tioned his name in his paper.* 

In February 1729, the Commons 
again solemnly resolved, as a warn- 
ing to the printers of magazines 
and weekly periodicals, and not to 
newspapers, which devoted very 
little attention to Parliamentary 
affairs, “that it is an indignity and 
breach of the privileges of this 
House for any person to presume to 
give in written or printed papers 
any account or minutes of the de- 
bates or other proceedings of this 
House, or any committee thereof; 
and that upon any discovery of 
the authors or printers thereof, the 
House will proceed against the 
offenders with the utmost severity.” 
But it was impossible to prevent 
such publication. It was too pro- 
fitable to the printers, and it pleased 
too many members who liked to 
have their names paraded before 
the public, to be lightly abandoned ; 
and it was furtively continued in 
spite of the opposition of an adverse 
majority. 

Parliamentary reporting, as now 
understood, may be said to have 
been commenced in the ‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ a short time before 
the great Dr. Samuel Johnson, the 
lexicographer, essayist, and _philo- 
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sopher, was induced by Cave,’ the 
publisher, to sell his great talents 
for small pay to that publication. 
Cave’s first reporter was one Wil- 
liam Guthrie, a Scotsman, a littera- 
teur of varied acquirements, and 
with a tenacious memory. He is 
disparagingly spoken of by Disraeli 
the elder, in his ‘Calamities of 
Authors,’ as “a great dealer in lit- 
erature,” “a political scribe,” “a 
man of unblushing venality,” “a 
recipient of State bribes,” who 
would hire himself to one lord as 
he would to another, and as “a 
stipendiary who would change his 
principles with his livery.” Mr. 
Disraeli was rather too severe upon 
this person ; for in a time of politi- 
cal agitation, when newspapers had 
scarcely grown to a fiftieth part 
of their present importance, and 
when “leading articles,” as they 
are now called, were, scarcely 
known, it was necessary for the 
Ministers of the day to make use of 
the services of pamphleteers to de- 
fend their policy against attack, or 
to carry the war of words and ideas 
into the quarters of the enemy. 
Guthrie was one of these pamph- 
leteers, and, as such, deserved his 
stipend quite as well as a barrister 
who defends a cause which he is 
paid to advocate. Besides writing 
pamphlets, he wrote voluminous 
histories of England, Scotland, and 
the World. Sir John Hawkins de- 
scribes the manner in which Cave 
and Guthrie managed their Parlia- 
mentary business. ‘Taking with 
him a friend or two, Cave found 
means to procure for them and him- 
self admission into the gallery of 
the House of Commons, or to some 
concealed station in the other House, 
and then they privately took down 
notes of the several speeches, and 
the general tendency and substance 
of the arguments, Thus furnished, 
they adjourned to a neighbouring 





* This was the Lord Mohun who afterwards fought the fatal duel with the 
Duke of Hamilton, when both were killed. Lady Mohun, when the dead body 
of her husband was brought home, expressed her indignation that it should 


have been laid on her best bed! 
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tavern to compare and adjust their 
notes, by means whereof, and the 
help of their memories, they be- 
came enabled to fix at least the 
substance of what they had lately 
heard and remarked. The reduc- 
ing this crude matter into form 
was the work of a future day and 
an abler hand—Guthrie the histo- 
rian, whom Cave retained for the 
purpose.” Guthrie had been en- 
gaged for two years at this work, 
and he gradually grew bolder by 
the impunity he enjoyed, when 
suddenly the attention of Mr. 
Speaker Onslow was called to the 
subject, who brought it under the 
notice of the House. In a debate 
on the 13th of April 1738, Sir 
Thomas Winnington wrathfully 
warned the House of the danger 
it incurred by tacitly permitting 
and encouraging such publication. 
“You will have,” said he, “every 
word that is spoken here by 
gentlemen misrepresented by fel- 
lows who thrust themselves into 
our gallery; you will have the 
speeches of the House every day 


printed, even during your session, 
and we shall be looked upon as the 
most contemptible assembly on the 


face of the earth.” Sir William 
Wyndham took a more sensible 
view. ‘J don’t know,” said he,“ but 
what the people have a right to know 
what their representatives are doing.” 
The result was a resolution in near- 
ly the same terms, and in entirely 
the same spirit as the one which 
had been carried ten years before: 
—‘ Resolved that it is a high in- 
dignity to, and a notorious breach 
of the privileges of this House, 
for any news-writers in letters or 
other papers (as minutes, or under 
any other denomination), or for any 
printer or any publisher of any 
printed newspaper of any denomi- 
nation, to presume to insert in the 
said letters or papers, or to give 
‘therein, any account of the debates 
or other proceedings of this House, 
or any committee thereof, as well 
during the recess as the sitting of 
Parliament ; .and that this House 
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will proceed with the utmost se- 
verity against any and all such 
offenders.” 

Cave seldom went so far in de. 
fiance of the House as to publish 
the names of the members who 
spoke, but contented himself with 
giving their initials, as in the fol- 
lowing specimens :— 

“The speech of Wm. B—ley, 
Esq., one of the representatives for 
W—wick, who is rechose for the 
same place, on making the motion 
for repealing the Act for Septennial 
Parliaments March 18, 1783-4,” 
After reporting the speech at fair 
length, the reporter adds _ that, 
“The motion was seconded by Sir 
J—n A—yn, Bart., one of the 
Knights of the Shire of the County 
of C—nwall.” 

Yet when the ‘Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine’ did not report a speech, but 
merely mentioned the fact that 
such and such members took part 
in the debate, it sometimes printed 
the names at full length, as in the 
following :— 

“The motion thus seconded, a 
debate ensued, wherein the follow- 
ing gentlemen spoke on the same 
side—Sir Wm. Wyndham and Sir 
John Hynde Cotton, Baronet, and 
Lord Charles Noel Somerset; who 
were answered by Sir William 
Yonge, Sir Robert Walpole, and 
Sir Wm. Lowther, &c.” To this 
passage is appended a note: “Be- 
ing well assured that these end the 
following pieces are originals, we 
have inserted them as desired, as 
we shall do any others appearing 
equally genuine, either singly, or in 
the course of the debates.” Cave 
was in no hurry to publish, and 
sometimes a speech did not ap- 
pear until several months after it 
had been delivered. 

After carrying on this imperfect 
and unsatisfactory mode of report- 
ing for four years, either Cave or 
Guthrie hit upon the expedient of 
presenting the debates in an alle 
gorical fashion—as the debates of 
the Parliament of Lilliput. The de- 
vice was transparent, and not parti- 
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cularly ingenious. But it answered 
its purpose so far as to deter the 
House from making itself - ridicu- 
lous by prohibiting such fictions, as 
it might have done had it come to 
the conclusion that the cap fitted, 
and that it was itself the Parlia- 
ment of Lilliput. Swift had not 
only discovered Lilliput and Brob- 
dignag, but had invented various un- 
couth names for his imaginary per- 
sonages, and Cave and Guthrie 
followed the example. As in Lilli- 
put, the Dukes and Lords of the 
Upper House were called ‘“ Nar- 
dacs” and ‘“Hurgoes,” and the 
members of the House of Commons 
“(Qlinabs,” their names being in- 
dicated under such flimsy veils as 
Betfort for Bedford, Tolbat for 
Talbot, Ooyn for Wynn, Walelup 
for Walpole, Blatirome for Balti- 
more, Agryl for Argyle, Haxilaf 
for Halifax, &c. France was Ble- 
fuscu; Europe, Degulia; New 
York, Nova Borac, &c. After 
Guthrie’s dismissal, Dr. Johnson 
began to labour in the same style 


on the 19th November 1740, and 
continued for about two years 


and a quarter, “fixing upon a 
speaker’s name,” as he said to Mr. 
Nichols, “‘then making an argu- 
ment for him, and conjuring up an 
answer,” always managing, as he 
afterwards told Boswell, “to give 
the Whig dogs the worst of it.” 
The following will serve as a speci- 
men of the great lexicographer’s 
method, under date of September, 
1741 :—“ In the fourteenth of Gor- 
genti II., on the 24th day of the 
seventh session of the 8th senate 
of Great Lilliput, it was ordered 
that leave be given to bring in a bill 
for the encouragement and increase 
of seamen, and for the better and 
speedier manning his Majesty’s 
fleet. 

“The Advocate Campobell (Camp- 
bell) said—A sailor, sir, after hav- 
ing perhaps willingly entered him- 
self, is either frighted away by the 
oppression of his officers, or allured 
into the service of the merchants 
by prospect of advantage; but not- 
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withstanding, his apprehensions on 
the one side, and his hopes on the 
other, he is to be seized by violence, 
and condemned without a crime to 
that condition which he dreads and 
abhors. . .*. He is dragged to 
tyranny and hardships, he is pun- 
ished for endeavouring to avoid 
them, and involves in the same 
misery with himself any friend 
whom charity or gratitude shall 
prompt to protect him. To infer 
from the scarcity of seamen that 
such severities are necessary, is to 
consult nothing but that lust of 
dominion by which men are often 
incited to use violent measures, lest 
they should seem to make too great 
concessions by softness and mo- 
deration.” 

Various other speakers are repre- 
sented as following in the debate, 
under the names of Admiral Nessor, 
the Wig (Whig) Gero, the Wig 
Snodsy, &c. Johnson was not 
happy in imitating the styles of 
the various orators into whose 
mouths he put words. They all 
spoke Johnsonese. They were all 
grandiose and ponderous, and 
nevér used a short Saxon word 
where a longer Latin one would 
answer the purpose. Johnson, who 
felt that he was made for better 
things than the conduct of an ela- 
borate hoax, and whose poverty 
rather than his will had consented 
to the work, relinquished the post 
in February 1743, after an uncon- 
genial service of two years and 
three months ; and Dr. Hawkesworth, 
partly, if not wholly, because he had 
modelled his style on that of John- 
son, was appointed as his succes- 
sor. Johnson told Boswell in his 
later years that as soon as he 
found that people looked upon 
the speeches as genuine, he deter- 
mined that he would write no 
more of them—for he would not 
be accessory to the propagation 
of falsehood. “Such,” adds his 
biographer, “was the tenderness 
of his conscience, that a short 
time before his death he ex- 
pressed his regret for having been 
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the author of fictions which had 
passed for realities. He neverthe- 
less agreed with me in thinking 
that the debates which he had in- 
vented were to be valued as ora- 
tions upon questions_of public im- 
portance.” 

But though Parliament had, as 
it were, been circumvented by the 
contrivance of Cave, it was still 
hostile to the publication of its de- 
bates; and in 1747, Cave, and one 
Thomas Astly, printer of the ‘ Lon- 
don Magazine’—who also published 
Parliamentary reports—were com- 
plained against in the House of 
Lords, and ordered into the custody 
of the Black Rod, for printing in 
their respective Magazines an ac- 
count of the trial of Simon Fraser, 
Lord Lovat, for participation in the 
great Rebellion of 1745. The Peers, 
however, did not press very heay- 
ily against them. After undergo- 
ing several examinations at the 
bar of the House, they were se- 
verely reprimanded, and discharged 
from custody with a caution as to 


their future behaviour, on payment 


of the fees. The ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ continued [its absurd 
Debates in Lilliput until 1752, 
when Cave resumed his original 
system of publishing real summaries 
of the debate, with the initials only 
of the names of the speakers. 

It was not until the year 1769 
that Parliamentary reporting was 
placed on a better basis. The two 
Houses remained as jealous as ever 
of their privileges, and looked 
upon the presence of strangers as 
something only to be justified or 
tolerated as long as the strangers 
acted the part of dummies—who 
might hear, but who would not re- 
peat what was said. But a stirring 
time was at hand, and the public 
interest in politics, always great, 
was rapidly increasing. Important 
events were in progress not only in 
England, but in Europe and America. 
George III. had been nine years on 
the throne, and had managed to re- 
tain his personal popularity in spite 
of the unpopular Ministers whom he 
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called to his counsels#® The Parlia- 
ment was corrupt, the Ministry was 
unscrupulous, the people were dis- 
contented. Canada had just been 
acquired by conquest from France, 
but the older American colonies 
were aggrieved by neglect and out- 
raged by taxes imposed upon them 
by a distant legislature in which 
they were not represented, and al- 
ready threatened the rebellion which 
they converted in later years to a 
revolution and a successful declara- 
tion of their independence. The 
aristocracy of France was dancing 
and fiddling on the crater of the 
revolutionary volcano which was 
destined so shortly to engulf it, 
together with all the ancient institu- 
tions of the country. The Empress 
Catharine of Russia, “that great 
and enterprising woman,” as she is 
called in the ‘Annual Register for 
1769,’ “was exciting and support- 
ing insurrections of the Greek Chris- 
tians against the Porte—trying to 
gain a port in the Black Sea, and 
plant her foot in Constantinople.” 
The affairs of the Turkish empire 
were in a very critical position, and 
the Sultan was as sick a man in po- 
litical estimation as he was in 1854. 
A certain Napoleon Bonaparte was 
born in Corsica, and a certain 
Arthur Wesley, afterwards called 
Wellesley, was born in Ireland— 
to manufacture between them more 
than a quarter of a century’s worth 
of such tremendous history as Eu- 
rope had never before known. The 
Duke of Grafton was Premier of Eng- 
land,described by Junius as one “who 
became minister by accident, who 
was adopted without choice, trusted 
without confidence, and continued 
without favour,”—and one who, he 
predicted, would, when the proper 
time came, “‘ be discarded without re- 
gret.” The Earl of Chatham was in 
the plenitude of his fame and influ- 
ence, and had already condemned the 
policy which was goading the Ameri- 
cans into rebellion; and Junius was 
puzzling the world—delighting the 
Liberals—goading and exasperating 
the Tories—libelling his enemies, 
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sparing not even the King himself, 
under a cowardly mask that has 
never since been lifted to the 
thorough satisfaction. of the im- 
partial and unprejudiced public, 
that has striven to penetrate the 
secrecy with which he so success- 
fully enshrouded his identity. 

* Public affairs were in this state 
when, on the 23d of October 1769, 
twenty gentlemen in London, feel- 
ing the want of a better and more 
fearless daily newspaper than any 
of the three then in existence, 
entered into partnership to estab- 
lish and conduct a daily morning 
newspaper in the Whig interest, 
but more especially to report the 
debates in Parliament with greater 
fulness and accuracy. These gentle- 
men were the pioneers of a polit- 
ical literature and of a daily jour- 
nalism which have in our day 
attained vast dimensions. Their 
names were: William Kenrick, 


Esq., of St. James’s, Westminster ; 
Richard Heighway, Esq., of St. 
George, Hanover Square; William 
Griffin, bookseller, Catherine Street, 


Strand; John Nicod, gentleman, 
Rupert Street; Thomas _ Evans, 
bookseller, Paternoster Row; Sam- 
uel Webb, pattern - drawer, Shore- 
ditch; Lewis Lenoir, silversmith, 
Bell Savage Yard, London; John 
Richards, gentleman, Somersett 
House, Strand; David Richards, 
gentleman, St. Mary le bone; James 
Spilsbury, Esq., St. Michael, Corn- 
hill; George Kearsley, bookseller, 
Ludgate Street; James Fletcher, 
bookseller, St. Paul’s Church-Yard ; 
James Robson, bookseller, New Bond 
Street; William Woodfall, printer, 
White Fryers, London ; Peter Elms- 
ley, bookseller, Strand; Peter Craw- 
ford, Esq., Cold Bath Fields; John 
Murray, bookseller, Fleet Street; 
James Bowles, stationer, Newgate 
Street; Henry Barford, upholder, 
St. James’s, Westminster; James 
Christie, auctioneer, Pall Mall. The 
name of the proposed journal was 
‘The Morning Chronicle and Daily 
Advertiser.’ The second title was 
so closely similar to that of the 
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paper in which Junius was daz- 
zling, puzzling, and incensing the 
political world, as to finally sug- 
gest the notion that an opposi- 
tion was intended. Its specialty, 
as already stated, was to be the 
reporting of the Parliamentary de- 
bates, in defiance of the rules of 
both Houses. Its sole reporter as 
well as printer was William Wood- 
fall. It was nineteen years before 
the establishment of its afterwards 
great rival, the ‘Times,’ that the 
‘Morning Chronicle’ came into ex- 
istence. Its sole raison d@étre was 
Woodfall; and his sole qualification 
for conducting it was his wonderful 
power of memory, which had some 
years previously procured for him 
the sobriquet of ‘Memory Wood- 
fall.” He was the second son of the 
printer and proprietor of the ‘ Pub- 
lic Advertiser,’ and younger brother 
of Henry Sampson Woodfall, so 
well known to the people of that 
age for his mysterious connection 
with Junius. Both brothers were 
remarkable men. It is recorded of 
the elder that before he was five 
years old he understood Greek, and 
read a passage from Homer in the 
original before Alexander Pope with 
such fluency and correctness that 
the poet presented him with half-a- 
crown. He commenced to print and 
edit the ‘ Public Advertiser’ at the 
early age of nineteen, in conjunction 
with his father; and at his father’s 
death continued the paper for up- 
wards of thirty years, during which 
time he declared ‘‘ that he had been 
fined by the House of Lords, con- 
fined by the House of Commons, 
and fined and confined by the 
Court of King’s Bench, and indict- 
ed at the Old Bailey.” His brother 
William’s lines fell in pleasanter 
places. Brought up in his father’s 
rinting-office, he was led by his 
fore of the stage to run off to Scot- 
land with a strolling company of 
players, with whom he remained, 
for some time, and among whom 
he is reported to have found a 
young lady whom he afterwards 
made his wife. On his return to 
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London he resumed the printing 
business, and at the early age of 
twenty-four entered into the service 
of the ‘Morning Chronicle.’ He re- 
mained connected with that jour- 
nal for nearly twenty years—first 
as sole reporter, and, after some 
time, as editor and reporter. His 
reports were merely summaries, and 
even these were not always pub- 
lished until two days after the 
speeches were delivered. On great 
occasions, if a great Whig spoke, 
a request was made to the orator 
for a copy of his speech, which 
was published when the space 
at the editor’s command permit- 
ted, even if it were a couple of 
months after the event. ‘‘ Without 
taking a note to assist his memory,” 
says the obituary notice of Wood- 
fall in the ‘ Annual Register,’ “and 
without the aid of an amanuensis 
to ease his labour, he has been 
known to write sixteen columns, 
after having sat in the crowded 
gallery for as many hours, without 
an interval of rest.” 

The other daily papers, of all 
shades of politics, speedily fol- 
lowed in the track of the Whig 
‘Morning Chronicle,’ and  Parlia- 
ment began to tolerate a practice 
which it was unable to prevent. 
There was consequently no mon- 
opoly of reporting; and Wood- 
fall, though facile princeps of his 
art, found himself confronted by 
many rivals, who relied not on 
memory alone, but on notes fur- 
tively taken, to report the debates 
with fulness and precision. Among 
the most noted of the young men 
who devoted themselves to this 
pursuit was James Perry, son of a 
builder at Aberdeen, who, coming 
to London in 1777, in his twenty- 
first year, received an engagement, 
after a hard struggle with adversity, 
on a paper called the ‘General Ad- 
vertiser.’ On occasion of the mem- 
orable trial of Admirals Keppel 
and Palliser, he was despatched to 
Portsmouth, whence he transmitted 
daily eight columns of a report of 
the proceedings—a great newspaper 
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feat at that time, and a great indi- 
vidual feat at any time. During 
the trial, the sale of the ‘ General 
Advertiser’ was increased by several] 
thousands a-day, and Perry’s repu- 
tation as a newspaper man was 
firmly established. It was Perry 
who first introduced the system 
of relays into reporting, for divyid. 
ing the work formerly undertaken 
single-handed by such men as Wood. 
fall among several, who took hourly 
or half-hourly turns in succession to 
each other. 

The ‘Morning Chronicle’ did 
not prosper greatly under Wood- 
fall’s management, and had fallen 
so low in reputation and value by 
the year 1789, that the copyright 
was offered for sale for the small 
sum of £150. It was purchased by 
Perry and another young Scots- 
man named Gray, with money ad- 
vanced for the purpose by Mr. 
Bellamy, the keeper of the refresh- 
ment-rooms of the House of Com- 
mons. Woodfall shortly afterwards 
set up a paper called the ‘Diary,’ 
which he carried on for a few years 
with indifferent success. He died 
in 1803 in comparative poverty, 
worn out with disappointments, 
and hard but scantily remunerated 
labour. Perry was more fortunate. 
He conducted the Chronicle with 
spirit and success; set an exam- 
ple of copiousness and accurac 
in Parliamentary reporting which 
made his journal the most influential 
and important of its day; acquired 
a handsome fortune, and spent his 
superfluity in generous acts, espe- 
cially towards literary men in the 
outset of their career, when oppor- 
tune and delicate as well as liberal 
aid might help them to tide over 
the evil day, and march forward, 
footsore perhaps, but relieved and 
encouraged, on the thorny road that 
leads to renown. Both Houses of 
Parliament tacitly acquiesced in 
the publication of their debates, 
contenting themselves with an oc- 
casional assertion of their right to 
sit with closed doors, and to punish 
any offending reporter who erred 
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ever so little in the accuracy of his 
reports. It was not until after the 
disastrous expedition to Walcheren, 
under the Earl of Chatham in 1809, 
had created an unpleasant feeling 
both in the House and country, 
that any serious attempt was made 
to enforce the standing order” for 
the exclusion of strangers. While 
the Earl’s personal conduct was 
under discussion, no objection was 
made to the presence of the re- 
porters; but-when the conduct of 
the Ministry came under the fire of 
the Opposition, the standing order 
was put in force, and all strangers 
were ordered to withdraw. This oc- 
curred on the 25th of January 1810, 
and for eleven days no Parliament- 
ary reports appeared in the news- 

pers. On the 6th of February, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan moved 
the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the propriety of a step 
the strict legality of which was not 
disputed. He expressed his opin- 
ion in the most emphatic terms that 
the publication of the debates was 
highly conducive to the public in- 
terest. He asserted that the con- 
ductors of the public journals in 
communicating the transactions of 
the House were guided by the 
strictest impartiality; that they 
never exerted any undue influence, 
or gave way to any improper bias ; 
and that if there were a point on 
which they were more scrupulous 
than on any other, it was in cor- 
rectly and fully communicating the 
details of evidence that was taken 
at the bar. He added, ‘ that even 
if the editors were inclined, from 
motives of their own, or corrupt 
views of self-interest, to excite any 
improper prejudice by mutilated or 
unjustifiable statements, he was 
confident that not one of the gentle- 
men who were in the habit of taking 
the reports of that House would 
lend himself to such an improper 
service,” 

Mr. Wyndham replied to Mr. 
Sheridan, and though professing 
himself to be favourable to the 
liberty of the press, he astonished 


his friends by confessing that he 
could not see any advantage in 
the publication of the debates, 
“What,” he asked, “was the 
value to their constituents of 
knowing what was passing in that 
House? If this practice had been 
tolerated, winked at, and suffered, 
it was no reason that persons 
should make a trade of what they 
obtained from the galleries, amongst 
which persons were to be found 
men of all descriptions—bankrupts, 
lottery-office keepers, footmen, and 
decayed tradesmen.” ‘He did not 
think that reports in the daily 
papers were so desirable as others 
did. He did not know any of the 
conductors of the press, but he 
understood them to be a set of men 
who would give in to the corrupt 
misrepresentation of opposite sides, 
and he was therefore determined 
not to lend his hand to abrogate 
the standing order which was made 
to correct such an abuse.” A lon 
debate ensued, in which Lord Folke- 
stone, Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. 
Tierney, and Mr. Lyttleton took 
part. Mr. Sheridan wound up the 
discussion with a telling speech 
in reply, when his motion was re- 
jected by one hundred and sixty- 
six votes to eighty. 

The ungenerous and unfounded 
abuse of the press which had been 
uttered by Mr. Wyndham excited 
quite as much surprise as anger— 
and all the coffee-houses and clubs 
were full of this subject, which 
affected the public even more than 
it did the newspapers. . An incident 
which arose out of it provoked a 
still more animated, because still 
more personal, discussion, Among 
the most eminent of the Whig 
members of the House was James 
Stephen, a Master in Chancery, who 
had formerly been a Parliamentary 
reporter for the ‘ Morning Post,’ and 
was suspected to be a contributor to 
the ‘ Morning Chronicle.’ <A resolu- 
tion was passed, and a by-law en- 
acted by the Benchers of Lincoln’s 
Inn (after dinner it was said, and 
while the bottle was passing), de- 
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claring that no one who had ever 
written for a newspaper for hire 
should be allowed to enter that Inn 
as a law student. The requisition 
to this effect was signed by eight 
Benchers, but the by-law was en- 
acted by four only. A Mr. Far- 
quharson, a law-student of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and a Parliamentary reporter, 
aggrieved by this proceeding, peti- 
tioned the House of Commons, and 
Mr. Sheridan agreed to take charge 
of the subject. On the 23d of March 
Mr. Sheridan rose to address the 
House. The _ irrepressible Mr. 
Wyndham immediately, and before 
Mr. Sheridan had spoken a word, 
called the attention of Mr. Speaker 
to the fact that there were strangers 
present. The gallery was forthwith 
cleared. Of course what took place 
was known all over the town the 
next day, though no report appeared 
in the newspapers. Mr. Sheridan, 


addressing himself to the illiberal- 
ity of the Lincoln’s Inn Benchers, 
rather than to the Parliamentary 
question of clearing the gulleries, 


declared that of the twenty-three 
gentlemen who were at that time 
regularly employed in reporting the 
debates in Parliament for the daily 
press, eighteen had been educated 
at the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 
and that most of these had grad- 
uated. The other five had distin- 
guished themselves in other fields 
of action by their literary attain- 
ments. Mr. Wyndham would not 
remain in the House to listen to 
the eulogium of a class of men 
whom he had stupidly, if not mali- 
ciously, attacked, but went out 
ostentatiously whilst Mr. Sheridan 
was speaking. Mr. Stephen fol- 


lowed Mr. Sheridan, and in an elo-. 


quent speech, to be found at full 
length in Hansard, vol. xvi., sup- 
ported the prayer of the petition. 
He described the hardships that too 
often awaited friendless young men 
of talent at the commencement of 
their career in London, especially 
if they devoted themselves to the 
study of the law, and the immense 
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advantage it was to them to procure 
such employment as the practice of 
reporting afforded. He made a 
great impression on the House by 
describing the struggles of such a 
young man studying law by day, 
reporting the debates by night— 
qualifying himself for the greater 
profession of the two that as yet 
yielded him nothing, by practising 
the minor but highly honourable’ 
and more immediately lucrative 
vocation which the newspapers af- 
forded; adding that it was no 
fancy sketch which he drew, for 
thirty years previously the case had 
been his own. He also bore tes- 
timony to the high character of the 
Parliamentary reporters as a body, 
and made special allusion to Mr. 
Perry and his excellent staff. The 
Attorney-General opposed the con- 
sideration of Mr. Farquharson’s pe- 
tition—not on the merits of the 
case, which he admitted—but be- 
cause the remedy lay with the 
judges rather than with the House 
of Commons. The Solicitor-General 
paid a warm compliment to Mr. 
Stephen, expressed his regret that 
in an unguarded moment he had 
signed the requisition to the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, and his 
desire for the abolition of the by- 
law. Sir John Anstruther, also a 
Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, who had 
neither signed the requisition nor 
voted for the by-law, suggested 
that if the subject were allowed to 
drop in the House of Commons, 
the Benchers would reconsider the 
action they had taken. Mr. Croker 
followed in the same spirit. The 
motion was withdrawn; and at a 
subsequent meeting of the Bench- 
ers, specially summoned for the 
purpose, the uncharitable by-law 
was repealed by a large majority. 
Among the speakers who were 
most strongly opposed to the ex- 
clusion of reporters during the 
debates on the disastrous issue of 
the Walcheren expedition was Sir 
Francis Burdett. In the course of 
the debate he asserted “that the 
House, in point of character and 
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reputation, had nothing to boast 
of.” For this he was called to 
order by Mr. Perceval; but Sir 
Francis retorted by ridiculing “ that 
sensitive delicacy which, while 
it connived at the most corrupt 
practices, shrank from a bare men- 
tion of the truth.” There was at 
this time in existence in London a 
debating club or society known as 
the British Forum. At a meeting 
of this society called to discuss the 
great question of “ Strangers in the 
House,” and the evident desire of 
a majority in Parliament to pro- 
hibit the publication of debates in 
which the people were so deeply 
interested, one Gale Jones, an 
apothecary, and a noted demagogue, 
made such offensive remarks on the 
conduct of Mr. Wyndham, and more 
especially on that of Mr. Charles 
Yorke, that the latter gentleman 
brought the subject under the no- 
tice of the House as a breach of 
privilege. The House was in the 
humour of severity. Mr. Gale 
Jones was summoned to the bar; 
and although he apologised to the 
House for the error into which he 
had fallen, his apology was not ac- 
* cepted, and he was ordered to be 
committed to Newgate. Sir Francis 
Burdett, who was wholly unaware 
of Mr. Yorke’s intention to bring 
the matter before the House, was 
not present during this scene. He 
no sooner heard of what had hap- 
pened, than he hastened to the 
House. He inveighed in the 
severest terms against what had 
been done—declared it to be an 
outrage on the right of free discus- 
sion—and moved that Mr. Gale Jones 
should be forthwith discharged out 
of custody. Fourteen gentlemen 
voted for the motion, and a hundred 
and fifty-three against it, and the 
peccant apothecary was led off to 
prison. Sir Francis Burdett was 
full of wrath; and instead of vent- 
ing any portion of it in the House 
of Commons, he penned an “ Epistle 
to his constituents denying the 
power of the House of Commons 
to imprison the people of England,” 
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which he sent to William Cobbett 
for publication in his then influen- 
tial ‘Register.’ Sir Francis also 
issued the letter in the form of a 
pamphlet, together with his speech 
in favour of the liberation of Mr. 
Gale Jones, in which he denounced 
“the domineering spirit of that 
unreformed and corrupt assembly, 
the House of Commons.” The 
House had not recovered its good- 
temper, or the common-sense which 
usually characterises its proceed- 
ings; and it was moved and second- 
ed, and carried by a majority of 
one hundred and ninety against 
one hundred and fifty, that the 
letter of Sir Francis was a gross and 
scandalous libel, and that he should 
be committed, not to Newgate, as 
Mr. Gale Jones had been, but to 
the Tower of London as a State 
prisoner. 

The sergeant-at-arms to whom 
was intrusted by the Speaker’s war- 
rant the duty of capturing the emi- 
nent offender, had great difficulty 
in accomplishing his purpose. Sir 
Francis had public opinion on his 
side. He denied the legality of the 
Speaker’s warrant; and successfully 
defended and barricaded his house 
in Piccadilly against the sergeant 
and his force for a whole fortnight. 
Not only Westminster, of which Sir 
Francis was the Parliamentary re- 
presentative, but all London, was in 
a fever of excitement. The question 
was considered to’ be one between 
a tyrannical Parliament and a free 
people who had not, but ought to 
have, the making of Parliaments. 
Sir Francis was‘ the people’s cham- 
pion, and the people took to the 
streets with the intention of rescu- 
ing him from the sergeant-at-arms, 
should a capture be effected. The 
house of Sir Francis in Piccadill 
was like a besieged fortress, though 
the military that were stationed in 
the street were posted rather to pre- 
serve order among the populace 
than to aid the sergeant-at-arms, or 
to act any other part than that of 
observers. The result was the fam- 
ous Burdett riots, consequent upon 
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the final arrest of the member for 
Westminster by a ruse, rather than 
by a coup de main, and his trans- 
ference under military escort to the 
Tower. All London was in a fer- 
ment of agitation. The mob hooted 
the escort, and pelted them with 
stones; and on the return of the 
soldiers from the Tower, where they 
had safely deposited their prisoner, 
they were assailed with such volleys 
of stones that they fired upon the 
crowd, killing two people, and 
wounding several others. This 
increased the popular excitement. 
Public meetings were convened 
night after night to denounce the 
proceedings of Parliament. Sir 
Francis was the hero and the idol 
of the hour. The praise of his pluck 
and patriotism was on every Radical 
and Liberal tongue, and filled every 
Radical and Liberal newspaper. 
As Parliament had not the power to 
keep their prisoner in hold an hour 
after the prorogation of Parliament, 
it was resolved that on the last day 
of the session he should be trium- 
phantly escorted from the Tower to 
Piccadilly, by processions of the 
trades and of the people generally ; 
and immense mobs with banners 
and bands of music collected on 
Tower Hill for that purpose on the 
day appointed. Great apprehen- 
sion was felt of a possible and but 
too probable collision between the 
troops and the people; but Sir 
Francis, with a-rare discretion in 
a popular favourite, and not wish- 
ing to have the blood of perhaps 
hundreds of people upon his head, 
gave his uproarious admirers the 
slip, and while they were awaiting 
him in the streets, took a boat at 
the Tower stairs, and was quietly 
rowed up the river to Westminster, 
where on landing he entered a car- 
riage, and was conveyed to his own 
house before any one knew that he 
had left the Tower. 

This was a very high-handed as- 
sertion by the House of Commons 
of its right to sit with closed doors. 
It was provocative of public tumult 
and bloodshed, and if it had oc- 
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curred among a more excitable 
people than the English, might 
have proved the precursor of much 
greater and more prolonged violence 
and ill-feeling. Several times dur. 
ing the last sixty years the House hag 
in fits of anger or caprice banished 
strangers from its galleries, but the 
occasions have for the most 
been temporary and trivial and 
have excited but little interest, ex. 
cept among the reporters. Possibly, 
if all the truth were told, these 
gentlemen are very glad when such 
acts of parliamentary authority are 
exercised, saving them as they do 
from many hours of hard and respon, 
sible work. So thoroughly have both 
Houses reconciled themselves to the 
necessity of consenting to publica. 
tions of their debates; so fully are 
they convinced that it is not con- 
ducive to accuracy that reporters 
should be compelled to take notes 
as furtively as if they were picking 
pockets, and reduced to the ex- 
tremity of scribbling in their hats, 
looking as unconcerned all the 
while as if they were merely 
listening without a purpose, lest 
the watchful eyes of justice in the 
awful form of the irate officers of 
the House should detect them in 
Jlagrante delicto, red-handed, or 
rather black-handed, in the commis- 
sion of crime,—that after the great 
fire which destroyed both Houses 
in 1834, every architect who sent 
in plans for the new buildings, 
included, as a matter of course, 
a gallery and anterooms in each 
House for the accommodation of 
the reporters. 

Thus, after a long and losing 
battle, Parliament has not only 
practically resigned itself to the 
inevitable, but has come to the 
wise conclusion that it is best, alike 
for Parliament and for the nation, 
that its debates should be as public 
as if the whole world were their 
audience, At present, however, its 
rigid maintenance of the old theory, 
that the Speaker has only to be in- 
formed that strangers are present, 
to compel the House to order the 
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said strangers to withdraw, puts too 
much power into the hands of an 
individual member, who may hap- 

en to be a crotchety and unreason- 
able person. 

No less competent and ancient an 
authority than the Book of Job in- 
forms us that ‘great men are not 
always wise ;” and the same may be 
said in our day of some of the great 
men who represent us in Parlia- 
ment. The exercise of the privi- 
lege—possibly against the wish of 
every member in the House but 
the one who draws this very rusty 
bolt out of its old armoury—may 
lead, as in a recent case, which 
must be fresh in every one’s mem- 
ory, to delay, difficulty, and imped- 
iment in the transaction of public 
business. This last case promises 
to become historical, and will pro- 
bably bring about a reconciliation 
of theory and practice in the pro- 
cedure of the House as regards 
the presence of strangers. 

The Commons were about to 
discuss the delicate, and, in some 


inevitable respects, the very indeli- 
cate details of the Contagious Dis- 


eases Act. Anticipating the debate, 
which should never have been raised, 
and with a prurient curiosity un- 
pardonable in modest women, a 
bevy of ladies—or, more properly 
speaking, ‘“‘females”—took posses- 
sion of the gallery set apart for 
them, and prepared themselves, to 
all appearances, for the enjoyment 
of a pleasant evening, But the Fates 
were unpropitious; and a Scottish 
member, who had not forgotten 
how to blush, and who very pro- 
perly considered that many details 
fit for scientific discussion by medi- 
cal men, and for legislative discus- 
sion by law-makers, ought not to be, 
and could not be, openly discussed 
in the presence of women, availed 
himself of his right to notify to Mr. 
Speaker that there were “strangers 
in the House.” Had it been a case 
for the reporters alone, there can 
be no doubt that these gentlemen, 
in the exercise of the wise discretion 
which they always employ in their 
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reproduction of the debates, would 
have taken proper care to purify 
their reports of all matters and de- 
tails not fit to be printed. But as 
the “females” could not be excluded 
unless all other strangers were ex- 
cluded along with them, the House 
was cleared, and for the first time 
during many years—and possibly 
for the first time within the mem- 
ory of men in their early man- 
hood—the morning papers of the 
following day contained no report 
of an important Parliamentary de- 
bate which had taken place on, the 
previous evening. The Scottish 
member who took upon himself the 
responsibility in this case has in- 
curred considerable blame in some 
quarters—and, as we think, ve 

undeservedly. However oe 4 
opinions may differ on this point 
—and it is one into the discus- 
sion of which we have no inclina- 
tion to enter—it has to be said in 
favour of Mr. Crawford's proceed- 
ing, which it was competent for 
any other member to have adopt- 
ed, that it has led to the re-consid- 
eration of the whole question. It is 
felt and admitted, both in and out 
of Parliament, that the two Houses 
possess, and ought to possess, the 
right to debate in secret, if they 
see, or fancy they see, reason to be- 
lieve that publicity would be injuri- 
ous to the public or to themselves. 
Such right is always reserved by 
courts of law; and much scandal 
and evil might ensue if the right 
were not to be recognised in such 
great courts of law as the Houses of 
Lords and Commons. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s exclusion of strangers—twice 
repeated—is likely to produce 
good effect in the future: to put 
the theory and practice of Parlia- 
ment in accord with each other and 
with common-sense; and to make 
the act of exclusion, when for ex- 
ceptional reasons it is resorted to, 
the act not of one member, but of 
the majority of the House, voting 
on its propriety as it would vote on 
any other matter brought under its 
notice. This will be a great point 
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gained, and will rescue a valuable 
power from the exercise of caprice, 
and place it in the hands of respon- 
sible and deliberative authority. 
There is no fear in our day that 
Parliament will ever abuse the right 
—to most, if not all of its members, 
the reverse of a pleasure—of mak- 
ing war upon the indispensable 
‘“‘ Stranger.” Without the “Strang- 
er,” Parliament would scarcely be 
a Parliament—not even a voice in 
the wilderness; for it would be no 
voice at all beyond the limits of 
its .own chamber, unless a voice 
strangely perverted, and uttering 
errors where it meant to utter 
truths. 

As it was the ‘Morning Chron- 
icle’ a hundred years ago which first 
became a powerful “Stranger in 
the House”—for Dr. Johnson was 
but a mocking-bird at the best—and 
which first detailed in fulness to the 
nation what its representatives said, 
it may be interesting to conclude 
this brief history of Parliamentary 
reporting by recording that the 


‘Chronicle’ died of atrophy and 
inanition, and possibly of misman- 
agement, in the year 1864, in the 


ninety-sixth year of its age. A tra- 
dition is current among those who 
affect to know the “inner life” 
of the newspaper press of the 
metropolis, that this once power- 
ful journal is not wholly dead; 
that the copyright of its title is 
still considered to be of com- 
mercial value; and that every now 
and then, in some dingy back 
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printing-office in Fleet Street, or the 
neighbourhood, the. forms of an- 
other journal are rearranged, the 
old title placed in the front as in 
the days of yore, and a few copies 
printed, and affixed to the wall of the 
printing-office aforesaid—so that 
the printers, the printers’ devils, the 
clerks, and the proof-readers, and a 
chance customer happening to look 
in, may be enabled to swear in a 
court of justice, in case of n 
that on such and such a day they 
saw a newly-issued copy of the 
‘Morning Chronicle;’ and that on 
such and such a day next week, or 
the week after, they expect the 
old Whig journal once again to 
make an appearance. 

Many great names besides that of 
Dr. Johnson might be cited as among 
those who were once “ Strangers in 
the House,” and who, in the exercise 
of their vocation as reporters, fought 
their way up to eminence in law 
or literature. It may suffice to men- 
tion “plain John Campbell,” after- 
wards Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land; William Hazlitt, a critic of a 
school which considered criticism 
one of the fine arts, and one as 
difficult to excel in as poetry, paint- 
ing, and music, or any other creat- 
ive exercise of the mind; and last, 
greatest, and most brilliant, Charles 
Dickens, whose recent and too early 
loss the world deplores. There are 
others still living who climbed up 
the same ladder to Fame and For- 
tune, but whose names it would 
be indecorous to mention. 
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CANADA: THE FENIAN RAID 


Tue last half century has been 
signalised by the rise of a sect 
whose members have appropriated 
or have complacently accepted the 
designation of Rationalists. Few 
departments of human knowledge 
and inquiry have escaped their in- 
yasion. We have Rationalists in 
religion, Rationalists in art, Ration- 
alists in politics; and although it 
cannot justly be disputed that the 
world owes much to the new phi- 
losophy, it yet appears to us that 
a higher intelligence, looking down 
with inscrutably calm view on our 
petty mundane controversies, would 
be not unlikely to pronounce the 
judgment that the prophets of the 
new sect, as represented by the Ré- 
nans, the Goldwin Smiths, and the 
Dilkes, are in many respects as 
eredulous and as narrow - minded 
as the most bigoted adherents of 
the old superstitions whose errors 
they have made it their business 
to expose. 

Our present concern is with the 
teachings of the political Rational- 
ists, and more especially with that 
branch which treats of colonial re- 
lations to the parent state. 


“Nothing can be a greater error than 
to suppose that we are indebted for 
any very considerable portion of our 
national greatness to the extent of our 
colonial dominions. In all those cases 
in which we carry on a really beneficial 
trade with a colony, the chances are 
ten to one we should carry it on to an 
equal extent were it independent; while 
the numbers of our colonies, their dis- 
tance from the United Kingdom, the 
ease with which some of them may be 
attacked during war, and the difficulty 
and expense of defending them, are 
very grave considerations. On the 
whole, it will probably be found, if 
rightly examined, that the retention of 
distant territories, as colonies that have 
overcome the difficulties incident to 
their establishment, and are in a con- 
dition to defend and govern themselves, 
is a source of weakness rather than 
of strength. We derive our superior 
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wealth and civilization from totally 
different sources—from the moral and 
physical advantages which have made 
the United Kingdom the headquarters, 
as it were, of freedom, civilization, and 
manufacturing industry ; and while we 
possess these, we need not fear that any 
serious injury will result from circum- 
scribing the extent of our colonial do- 
minion.” 


That is the creed, as expounded 
by M‘Culloch, which is professed 
by the school of thinkers we have 
alluded to; which makes the great- 
ness of a nation’s trade and the 
greatness of that nation convertible 
terms bearing identically the same 
signification; which holds that 
nothing in the world is of any 
account that does not possess an 
exchangeable value in cash. 

We hold, on the contrary, that 
the motive forces of the world are 
to be found in ideas and sentiments. 
France makes war for an idea, as 
we have learnt on high authority ; 
and two millions of men are at this 
moment withdrawn from the bless- 
ed productive labours of peaceful 
industry, and are engaged in cutting 
each other’s throats, for no ma- 
terial object whatever, but solely 
for a sentiment—the sentiment of 
national honour. 

What is the motive which sends 
a man charging up the slope of 
“the imminent and deadly breach ” 
with all the ardour of a young lover 
about to clasp his bride, but the 
thirst after the “bubble reputa- 
tion” ? 

What is it that makes old men 
tottering on the verge of the grave— 
men of ancient names, titled men, 
rich men; who possess one would 
suppose all of this world’s good 
that heart can desire—what is it, we 
say, that makes them restless and 
miserable with a dissatisfied long- 
ing after an impalpable something, 
represented perhaps by a ribbon of 
a particular breadth and hue, but 
the craving for increased considera- 
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tion in the eyes of their fellow-men 
during the few and evil days that 
are left them ? 

Do we not know that men indi- 
vidually are ready to imperil their 
lives—nay, their very souls—for 
some object or sentiment more im- 
palpable than air? and yet we are 
to trust the economists—whose pe- 
culiar dictum is that what is best 
for the individual must also be best 
for the nation, which is only an 
aggregation of individuals — when 
they tell us that Great Britain would 
be Greater Britain if stripped of 
her transmarine empire and limit- 
ed to her two little islands in the 
north sea, just in proportion as her 
expenditure and __ responsibilities 
would be diminished. 

Are we then to believe that there 
is no moral power in the pride 
which the citizens of a state may 
feel in the greatness of its empire ? 
Is there no moral power, for exam- 
ple, in the Englishman’s boast that 
he is the subject of a dominion on 
which the sun never sets? An em- 
pire must be perilously near its fall 
where the notion exists to any extent 
that the distinction and the pres- 
tige and the moral force which are 
the attributes of empire are not 
worth preserving, if so be their pre- 
servation entail an expenditure of 
money. 

But it would not suffice for the 
anti-colonial party that her distant 
dependencies should cost England 
nothing. They advocate the sev- 
erance of the connection on the 
ground that its continuance in- 
volves the inconvenient and dan- 
gerous obligation of defending 
them in war. 

Fortunately these views, al- 
though held until lately by an ap- 
parently increasing party, have fal- 
len into discredit with the public; 
and the present Government has 
declared that the whole strength of 
the empire would be put forth to 
defend the colonies if attacked—a 
declaration which, there is shrewd 
reason to suspect, was extracted 
sorely against the grain. 
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Of late years the complaint hag 
been, and not without affording 
plausible text to the anti-colonia] 
party, that the connection is main. 
tained exclusively for the benefit of 
the offspring, and at the sole charges 
of theparent. Not only are the colo. 
nies allowed to regulate their trade 
with foreign nations as they think 
proper, but even to tax, and in some 
cases to tax heavily,the manufactures 
and produce of the mother country, 
The one contribution which the 
colonists make towards the cost of 
the connection is in the payment 
of the salaries of their respective 
governors; and those officers con- 
stitute the only remaining symbol 
of England’s authority over her 
lusty offspring—an authority which 
is practically little more than no- 
minal, 

On the other hand, England has 
until lately maintained in her dis- 
tant dependencies a large military 
and naval force, towards the cost of 
which—save in the exceptional 
cases of Australia and New Zea- 
land, and to a small extent also in 
Canada—the colonies have contri- 
buted nothing ; and she is, more- 
over, saddled with the inconveni- 
ent and dangerous obligation of 
defending them in war. 

That is the case against the colo- 
nies; and though our limits do not 
permit a minute examination of the 
general question whether the pos- 
session of great and loyal depend- 
encies such as Canada and Austra- 
lia do or do not increase the power 
of England, we hold it to be easily 
demonstrable that our colonial em- 
pire gives us consideration and 
prestige with other nations; that 
consideration and prestige are syn- 
onyms for influence and power; 
that the colonies do not form any 
drain on our resources in peace; 
and that, far from being a neces- 
sary weakness in war, they might, 
if properly organized, be made the 
source of greatly increased strength 
to the empire. 

We postpone to some future oc- 
casion the arguments by which we 
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conceive the foregoing conclusions 
might be established, and turn now 
to our special subject, the excep- 
tional case of Canada. 

The policy of both the great 
governing parties of England has 
been for some years past to reduce 
the colonial military garrisons, and 
to throw on the colonists the cost 
of maintaining such garrisons as 
they may respectively desire to re- 
tain. And in general terms this 
policy is just and wise, provided 
always the diminution of our forces 
serving abroad is not made the ex- 
cuse—as it has lately been, and 
with what wisdom the present con- 
dition of Europe bears convincing 
testimony—for a pro tanto reduc- 
tion of the army. But this is a 
danger to which we must always 
be exposed by our form of govern- 
ment, by the operation of which, 
while wisdom is with the few the 
power of the purse is with the 
many, who will never be persuaded 
to tax themselves to provide against 
a danger which is not certain and 
pressing. And whenever, by rea- 
son of the withdrawal of colonial 
garrisons, the number of troops at 
home becomes largely increased, 
there is a certainty—except in a 
case like the present, when war is 
raging around us—that the public 
will cry out against the extrava- 
gance of maintaining the increased 
numbers brought under their eyes, 
and will force on the Government a 
reduction of the army. 

But although the policy of re- 
quiring the colonists to maintain 
the military force stationed among 
them for their convenience and pro- 
tection is abstractedly just, it would 
be quite as absurd and illogical to 
apply it to all colonies alike as to 
fit all mankind with boots of the 
same measure. There is no ana- 
logy between the case of Canada 
and that of colonies like New Zea- 
land and Australia, which have 
maintained the garrisons at their 
own charges. 

New Zealand is inhabited by 
savage tribes, whose friendly or 
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hostile demeanour depends very 
much on the acts of the self-govern- 
ing colonists; and it is fitting that 
these latter, if they provoke a war 
with the natives, should bear the 
charge of carrying it on. 

The military force stationed in 
Australia is principally necessary 
for police purposes in connection 
with the gold-fields; and as it is 
solely for the comfort and conve- 
nience of the colonists, it is right 
they should bear the burden of the 
cost. 

Canada, on the other hand, pos- 
senses a vast length of frontier sep- 
arating her from a foreign nation of 
an aggressive and jealous disposi- 
tion, greatly her superior in wealth 
and population, and with purely 
democratic institutions, which ren- 
der it always difficult, sometimes 
impossible, for the executive to con- 
trol the popular feeling; and if 
a regular garrison is required in 
Canada at all, it is for imperial and 
not colonial purposes. Lord Gran- 
ville and Mr. Cardwell assert that a 
regular garrison is not needed in 
Canada at all; and Lord Granville 
has on more than one occasion ad- 
vanced the, singular argument, that 
the withdrawal of British troops 
would remove what has been here- 
tofore a standing temptation to 
Americans to attack Canada, the 
principal inducement being sup- 
posed by his lordship to consist in 
the wish to humiliate England by 
the capture of her red-coats. 

This is certainly a remarkable 
conclusion, the direct opposite of 
which appears to us to be the true 
one. So long as Canada remains a 
dependency, the presence of a hos- 
tile force on the Canadian soil is the 
same in principle as the presence 
of a hostile force in Sussex or 
Yorkshire. England cannot escape 
insult from the act of any foreign 
oye invading one of her colonies 
y the withdrawal of her troops; 
neither can she evade the obliga- 
tion to resent and oppose such in- 
vasion. In view of a war with the 
United States, it might fairly be- 
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come a question whether, accept- 
ing the obligation to defend Canada 
if attacked, the maintenance therein 
of a regular military force would 
be the best means to that end in 
the absence of adequate support 
from colonial levies and colonial 
fortifications. 

In the event of a war there are 
two possible methods of defending 


Canada—the one direct, the other . 


indirect. 

The direct method would consist 
in opposing an invading army on 
Canadian soil. 

The indirect method would con- 
sist in waging a naval warfare 
against the United States seaboard, 
in the hope of inflicting such dam- 
age as should compel the enemy to 
make peace on our own terms; a 
method which would have the dis- 
advantage of leaving Canada tem- 
porarily to her own resources to 
Wage an unequal contest against 
an invading enemy greatly her 
superior in numbers and in all the 
appliances of war. 


Now, with respect to the direct 
method of defence, it would ob- 
viously be a great disadvantage to 
England, if Canada were to be the 


battle-field, that the ‘communica- 
tions of that battle-field with its 
base of operations should be by a 
line three thousand miles in length 
across a stormy ocean, while the 
enemy would be fighting at his own 
door. The base of operations for 
the defence of Canada should be 
organised in Canada itself, and to 
this end the following measures are 
necessary, Viz.:— 

1st, The organisation 
militia of the Dominion. 

2d, The construction of in- 
trenched camps in the great cen- 
tres of population, where the arms 
end stores which would be required 
for the warlike equipment of the 
militia’ and fighting population of 
the different districts might be kept 
constantly in readiness for an emer- 
gency. 

It must be borne in mind that 
only the volunteer militia, number- 


of the 
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ing 40,000 men, who can be regarded 
merely as the advanced-guard of the 
main Canadian army, have as yet 
received any training or equipment, 
But the intrenched camps would 
form rallying-points for the fight. 
ing population of their respective 
districts, who would find arms and 
supplies, and would soon acquire 
some military organisation, within 
the secure area of the camps. With- 
out these fortified places there 
would be no means of utilising 
the strong and willing arms of the 
population ; for the depots of arms 
and warlike material being now 
fixed at one extremity of the long 
frontier, and the communications 
lying just within and parallel to 
the frontier, a powerful enemy 
could easily forbid the transport of 
any part of these stores to the dif- 
ferent districts west of Montreal, 
and to this end his first efforts 
would be directed. 

Both of the measures here enu- 
merated have, since the close of the 
American Civil War, been repeated- 
ly urged on the Canadian Govern- 
ment by successive English Minis- 
ters; and the Canadian Parliament 
responded by passing in the session 
of 1868— 

1st, A Militia Law, applicable to 
all the provinces of the new Do- 
minion, which provides for the 
yearly training of 40,000 men of 
the active or volunteer militia, 
as well as for the enrolment, bya 
very simple machinery, of the-whole 
male population liable to military 
service; and the bill contains the 
important proviso that the enrol- 
ment of the men has the same force 
in law as their embodiment, so that 
the Governor-General has the legal 
power, by a stroke of the pen, to 
place the whole or any part of the 
militia of the country on active 
duty without the further interven- 
tion of Parliament. 

2d, A bill empowering the Gov- 
ernment to raise a loan of five 
million dollars for the construction 
of fortifications on the guarantee of 
the Imperial Parliament, the works 
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to be executed at such localities 
and on such plan as might be 
prescribed by the Home Govern- 
ment. 

These measures were passed 
against the strong opposition of a 
large pafty of economical reform- 
ers; but the working of the Militia 
Law depends of course on the 
yearly voted estimates, and no ex- 
penditure can take place under the 
Fortification Bill without the previ- 
ous approval by Parliament of the 
details; and the Canadian Govern- 
ment will want all the strength 
they can command to give practical 
effect to those measures. 

We confess our inability to dis- 
cover on what equitable grounds 
Canada can be called upon to pro- 
vide the cost of fortifications of 
which the object is altogether im- 
perial; and we hold that England 
would be bound to defend Canada 
directly, if attacked, by the em- 
ployment of an English army on 
Canadian soil, even though Canada 
declines to assume any responsi- 


bility beyond the equipment and 
training of her 40,000 excellent 


volunteer militia—a force which, 
in proportion to the wealth and 
population of the two countries 
respectively, is much larger than 
the English army and militia, and 
even exceeds that army with all its 
reserves taken together. 

The strength and tenacity devel- 
oped by the Northern States of 
America during the progress of the 
civil war, appear to have impressed 
many public men in England with 
the belief that it would be quite 
hopeless to oppose the vigorous 
Anglo-Saxon republic on its own 
continent; and utterances found 
expression in Parliament and else- 
where which almost went so far as 
to imply that in the event of the 
United States resolving to take 
Canada by «force, we must submit 
with the best grace we might com- 
mand. 

The fecling, in short, seemed to 
gain ground, that if we could divest 
ourselves of the obligations. entailed 
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by our connection with Canada 
without absolute dishonour, it 
would be a great relief. All, or 
nearly all, admitted the abstract 
obligation, but there were not a 
few who appeared to be seeking 
for some ground or other on which 
to satisfy their consciences that 
they were acquitted of it. 

For instance, Mr. Lowe justified 
his opposition to the ‘Canadian 
Fortifications” Bill on the ground 
that the defence of Canada against 
the power of the United States was 
an impossibility ; and that, as it 
could never be the duty of an indi- 
vidual or a nation to do that which 
it is impossible to do, we were ab- 
solved logically from the attempt. 

To argue thus was palpably to 
beg the whole question at issue: 
people easily bring themselves to 
believe what they wish to believe; 
and it is evident that the desire 
to be quit of a troublesome obli- 
gation was father to the belief so 
flippantly expressed. 

Another member opposed any 
expenditure on Canadian fortifica- 
tions because his instinct revolted 
against the possibility of defending 
Canada ; precisely the argument a 
man holds with his manhood before 
he runs away—his instinct revolts 
against the idea of being shot! 

Without entering minutely into 
the question, let it suffice here to 
say that in the opinion of some 
of the most able and experienced 
officers the army could produce, 
the successful defence of Canada, 
even when the termination of the 
civil war left the United States at 
the flood-tide of their military power, 
was not only possible, but presented 
no very extraordinary difficulties. 

This opinion—held vehemently 
by the late General Shaw Kennedy, 
representing the school of Wel- 
lington, and no less confidently by 
the late lamented Major-Generals 
Sir W. Gordon and Sir E. Wether- 
all—was based always on the pre- 
sumption that the North American 
colonists were not only desirous 
to maintain their connection with 
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England, but that they were pre- 
pared to make for its preservation 
all the sacrifices that would be im- 
plied by ‘that connection in the 
event of war between England and 
America. 

The presumption was not un- 
founded. Tle -colonists were not 
only united in their wish to main- 
tain the connection, but were pre- 
pared to see the'r country become 
the battle-field whereon any quarrel 
between the two nations must be 
fought out, and to bear, in conse- 
quence, an infinitely larger share 
of the real burdens of the war, 
in devastated farms and ruined 
homesteads, than the English 
people would be called to endure. 
England would suffer principally 
in pocket; but the blood spilt 
would be for the most part Cana- 
dian blood, and the ravages and 
ruin occasioned by the war would 
fall exclusively on Canadians: 

It is surely no small proof of 
attachment to England, and one 
meriting a generous return, that 
Canada should choose deliberately 
to perpetuate a connection involv- 
ing risks of such magnitude. 

Has that generous return been 
made by England ? 

Here is the way in which it is 
regarded by Canadians, as ex- 
pressed by the Toronto ‘Globe,’ a 
newspaper whose circulation in 
Upper Canada ‘is almost universal, 
and which has always been a stren- 
uous advocate for British connec- 
tion. Referring to Lord North- 
brook’s speech in the House of 
Lords on the 20th June last, it re- 
marks :— 


“Canada, far more than any other 
- colony, requires to have it distinctly 
understood what are colonial duties, 
and what imperial obligations. It is 
. quite true that the population‘of the 
Dominion, as Lords Granville and 
Northbrook say, is over four millions, 
and that our country is prosperous and 
progressing. But there are 754,000 
square miles in British America, and 
only 121,000 in the British Isles. Is it 
expected that on this handful of people 
. Shall be thrown the defence and de- 
- velopment of this half continent? Has 
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Lord Northbrook no shame, that he 
ventured to cast up that the British 
Treasury had guaranteed the deben. 
tures of Canada for the construction of 
the intercolonial railroads? His father 
knew, if he does not, that Canada 
bonds are as good and as promptly pro. 
tected as the consols of Great Britain — 
that the guarantee was tendered by 
successive English Administrations to 
the Canadian Government on the plea 
that the road was necessary for im- 
perial military purposes—and that this 
wonderful act of generosity for imperial 
purposes will never cost the people of 
England one shilling. Had Lord North. 
brook no feeling of shame when he cast 
up the British expenditure on fortifica- 
tions at Quebec, and the surrender to 
Canada of certain military buildings 
and munitions of war that could not 
possibly be transported to Woolwich? 

“What Canadian cares one straw 
about the defences of Quebec? Who 
does not know that Canada will be 
gone, indeed, before Quebec could be 
profitable for defence, and that the 
main object of the new works at that 
place was to keep open a safe mode of 
escape for British soldiers, should they 
unhappily be beaten? And what could 
be more monstrous than the boasting 
avowal that every soldier is to be with- 
drawn from the Red River enterprise 
in the month of October coming? Is 
it for imperial or for local purposes that 
those great north-western territories 
are to be opened to settlement ? Who 
are to settle those magnificent plains of 
the Saskatchewan but the redundant 
population of the British Isles? The 
people of Canada proper have land 
enough and tospare, and more business 
to do than they can now well manage. 
They don’t want to emigrate ; they are 
not to have one iota more benefit from 
the settlement of the north-west than 
their fellow-subjects in England. And 
was it not enough that they agreed to 
pay $1,500,000 to extinguish the un- 
just claims of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, and $1,500,000 more to open up 
a route to Red River: and no one can 
tell how much more to survey the lands, 
establish civilised governpent, and pro- 
tect and foster the English immigrants 
who will pour in? Yes, we are four 
millions, but our country is six times 
the size of the British Isles with nearly 
eight times our population; and ’a 
British Minister thought it not disgrace- 
ful to chuckle over the petty thought 
that after October the Canadians were 
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to have thrown on them the whole 
purden of the Red River expedition. 
Thank God the British people are not 
of the spirit of Lord Northbrook! and 
assuredly it is full time the whole sub- 
ject were fully and fairly placed before 
the British people.” 


Although the foregoing extract 
is more remarkable for vigour than 
for elegance, the writer, easily to 
be recognised by his impulsive style, 
is at once the leader and exponent 
of public opinion in Western Canada. 

The necessity or the policy of 
maintaining a small force of regular 
troops in Canada has no reference 
to the contingency of war with the 
United States, but depends on 
causes partly political arising out of 
the state of opinion in Canada, part- 
ly material in connection with the or- 
ganisation of the Canadian militia. 

The ground on which Lord 
Granville and Mr. Cardwell justify 
their declared intention of denuding 
Canada of regular troops is, that 
the convenience and safety of the 
empire are concerned in concen- 
trating the whole of the forces of 
the crown within the circle of the 
British Isles; and they have, more- 
over, pronounced the withdrawal of 
our colonial garrisons to be neces- 
sary to enable the Government to 
effect what they have been pleased 
to term the reform of our military 
system—a reform announced with 
a great flourish of trumpets, but 
which so far has resulted only in 
a reduction of our battalions and 
squadrons to a numerical strength 
which excites ridicule or alarm ac- 
cording to the disposition of the ob- 
server; and which, viewed by the 
light of the conflagration now ablaze 
in Europe, can only be regarded as 
an unstatesmanlike subserviency to 
the ignorant cry of an unintelligent 
majority for economy at any price. 

So far as economy is concerned, 
the cost of keeping a force in Can- 
ada is somewhat less than it would 
beat home. As regards strategical 
reasons, the telegraph places a 
Canadian garrison at the distance 
of not more than fifteen days from 
English soil from the moment when 
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its recall might become urgent. 
And as regards the safety of the 
empire, surely if, as appears to 
have been the case, the condition 
of recalling our battalions from the 
colonies is to deprive them of half 
their numbers, a regiment of one 
thousand men at fifteen days’ dis- 
tance must be worth more than one 
only five hundred strong though 
serving at our own doors, when we 
know that it will require man 
times fifteen days to raise the wea 
battalion to its proper strength, 
and also that when its depleted 
ranks shall be again filled, the 
machine will be decidedly inferior for 
ae use to what it would have 
een if left at its original strength. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, the 
belief in Canada is very general that 
the presence of an English garrison 
is at once a symbol of the British 
connection and a guarantee that 
England is prepared to maintain 
that connection. 

On the other hand, the with- 
drawal of the troops is almost 
universally regarded as the first 
step towards casting off the towing- 
rope and turning the colony adrift, 
and would afford a convenient text 
to the opponents of all military ex- 
penditure in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. “If England,” they would 
say, “does not think us worth {the 
support of a few regiments, there 
is no use in our doing anything for 
ourselves. It is better to take our 
chance of a war with the United 
States, in which we do not believe, 
than to burden ourselves with an 
expenditure on militia and fortifica- 
tions which we cannot afford, and 
which the chances are a hundred to 
one we shall never require.” This 
sort of argument, though highly 
illogical, will attract many sup- 
porters, and the whole military 
policy of the Government will be 
in danger of collapse. 

Lord Carnarvon lately informed 
the House of Lords, and we possess 
ample means of corroborating his 
statement, that there exists un- 
happily a feeling of deep and intense 
soreness throughout the breadth and 
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length of Canada, arising from the 
belief that it is the settled policy 
of the English Government to aban- 
don as soon as possible the connec- 
. tion with that colony. The feeling 
has not been diminished by the 
alacrity with which her Majesty’s 
Ministers hastened to thank the 
United States Government for its 
loyal fulfilment of international 
obligations on the occasion of the 
latest Fenian raid; obligations of 
which, in point of fact, the fulfil- 
ment was delayed until after the Gan- 
adian volunteers had settled the mat- 
ter for themselves. In one point of 
view, this tardiness on the part of 
the American Government is not to be 
regretted, since it served to bring out 
in strong relief the excellent qualities 
of the Canadian militia. 

The state of public feeling in 
Canada on the subject is expressed 
in the Toronto ‘Globe’ of 6th July 
as follows :— ° 


“The speeches of Lords Granville 
and Northbrook hardly touched the 
real issues now exciting feeling be- 
tween England and her great colonies. 
The absolute right of the imperial Gov- 
ernment to increase or reduce the 
strength of the British army or navy 
as it pleases no one has doubted. The 
absolute right of the imperial Govern- 
ment to determine where British troops 
shall be quartered, no colony, as far as 
we have seen, has denied for one mo- 
ment. The duty of every colony to 
maintain a force sufficient for the pre- 
servation of peace and order within its 
borders no one has questioned. And 
we are persuaded that if the imperial 
statesmen ever muster courage to sub- 
mit a just and efficient plan for making 
colonial contingents available for the 
defence of the empire in time of war, a 
hearty response will be given to it by 
all the colonies. The colonies are well 
content with their position—they gain 
great advantage from their connection 
with Britain—they are most willing to 
meet all the just claims upon them that 
connection may impose ; but they want 
a clear understanding as to their duties 
on the one hand, and the obligations of 
the mother country on the other. They 
want such a settlement as will put a 
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stop to the insolent reproaches that are 
constantly coming tothem from Hnglish 
statesmen and writers, that the colonies 
are a burden to Great Britain, that they 
are useless to her, that they only cling 
to her in hope of favours, and that she 
would get quit of them to-morrow could 
she do so with decency. 


“ The thing that seems most needful 
to determine is, whether Great Britain 
desires to retain her colonial empire or 
not; whether the connection is a mu- 
tual benefit, or merely a burdensome 
protection extended unwillingly by one 
party to the other. If the people of 
Great Britain are tired of their colonies, 
or any part of them, assuredly they 
have but to say so formally to be re- 
lieved of the burden. But if, as we un- 
doubtedly believe, the people of Eng. 
land obtain immense advantages polit- 
ically, socially, and financially from the 
colonies, far exceeding the annual cost 
they may entail—and if they are, as 
we confidently believe, proud of their 
colonial empire, and determined to 
maintain it—then it is full time to look 
the whele matter fairly and squarely 
in the face, and devise some colonial 
system that will bind the whole empire 
in one bond of common interest. 


“The position of Canada is different 
from that of any other colony. The vast 
extent of her domain, the sparseness 
of her population, the anxious desire of 
her powerful neighbours to possess her, 
and the great length of her boundary- 
line of defence, place Canada beyond 
the seope of the ordinary colonial argu- 
ment. But we are persuaded we speak 
the mind of the whole people of Can- 
ada, with a very insignificant excep- 
tion, when we say that notwithstand- 
ing the peculiarity of their position, and 
the exceptional burdens that may there- 
by be imposed on them, our people are 
prepared to respond to any just plan for 
the organisation of the colonial empire, 
and to meet all the claims it may en- 
tail. But the people of Canada, beyond 
all other colonists, have the deepest in- 
terest in demanding a clear and per- 
manent settlement as to the duties 
they owe to the empire, and the obli- 
gations the empire owes to them. The 
people of Canada do not ask Great Bri- 
tain to pay one sixpence for their inter- 
nal government. They do not ask 
Great Britain to leave one soldier in 
Canada except for imperial purposes 
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They do not seek to meddle in the 
slightest degree with the number of 
troops or ships of war Great Britain 
may think proper from time to time to 
maintain. But what they ask is, that 
their soil and their rights and their 
interests shall be as dearly and as jeal- 
ously regarded and protected by the 
imperial authorities as those of the 
people of Scotland or Ireland. What 
they ask is, that while all the authori- 
ty of England is instantly put in motion 
to coerce the Greek or Spanish Govern- 
ment into stopping the operations of a 
pack of bandits harbouring on theirsoil 
—years of open plotting, and recruit- 
ing, and drilling, and gathering muni- 
tions of war, avowedly to invade Bri- 
tish soil and to murder British sub- 
jects, may not be permitted to go on 
openly for years without even an expla- 
nation ‘vor protest. What they ask is, 
that while millions of money are spent, 
and thousands of lives placed in jeop- 
ardy in Abyssinia to recover a few 
British captives, Cenada may not be in- 
vaded by hordes ci cut-throats from the 
United States, aud her people slaught- 
ered — without the slightest interfe- 
rence of the American Government un- 
til after the ruffians have been defeated 
and driven back across the lines; and 
the smiles and thanks of the British am- 
bassador, and the laudations of English 
statesmen and the English press, show- 
ered (to his utter astonishment) on Pre- 
sident Grant, for his generous and 
prompt protection of the Canadian peo- 
ple.” 

We feel regretfully there is too 
much reason for the reproach ex- 
pressed in the concluding portion 
of the foregoing extract—viz., that 
the most energetic attitude is as- 
sumed by England to obtain re- 
dress from a weak power, while 
many thousands of American citi- 
zens have been allowed, during the 
last five years, publicly to preach 
and openly to prepare for the in- 
vasion of Canada—and on two 
occasions to proceed to the overt 
act—by which many Canadian lives 
have been sacrificed, and a heavy 
outlay has been occasioned to the 
colony; and the United States 
Government, which is responsible 
for these flagrant injuries, is not 
only not called to account, but is 
thanked with effusion for having 
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graciously moved to enforce her 
laws, after such movement had been 
rendered useless by the exertions 
of the Canadians themselves. 

In bringing the subject before 
the House of Lords on the 28d 
July, Lord Carnarvon is reported 
to have said, we conclude ironi- 
ceally,— 


“Tt is impossible for us not to be 
sensible of the intentions of the United 
States Government. We may regret 
that it was beyond their power to send 
troops to the frontier in sufficient time 
to stop the attack altogether, but their 
good intentions were very marked; 
and any one conversant with American 
affairs knows the difficulty with which 
the Government is able to act in such 
a case.” 


The downright English of the fore- 
going paragraph being, that the 
United States Government wilfully 
and deliberately neglected their 
international obligations, from the 
fear lest their interference , should 
lose them the Fenian vote at the 
oft-recurring elections. 

Verily it is not surprising that 
the Canadians, who have felt the 
pinching of the shoe, should think 
there has been somewhat too much 
of obsequious demeanour on the 
part of the imperial authorities to- 
wards the United States Govern- 
ment, recalling as they do the facts 
following :— 

1, That in 1866, although the 
Fenian preparations were as open 
as day, and though parties of armed 
Fenians were collecting and drill- 
ing at different points along the 
frontier for weeks before the raid 
actually took place, the President’s 
proclamation was not issued until 
after the marauders had entered 
Canada, whereas its publication a 
few days earlier would not only 
have prevented the violation of 
Canadian territory on that occa- 
sion, but, by demonstrating that the 
executive was in earnest, would 
probably have prevented the re- 
peated attempts of the same nature 
that have since been made. 

2. That in 1866, as in 1870, the 
only effect of the presence of United 
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States troops, when they did reach 
the frontier to the number of a few 
dozen, was to shelter and protect 
the Fenians in their flight. 

3. That the arms captured from 
the Fenians by the United States 
authorities in 1866 were, a year 
later, and just when the Fenians 
were openly preparing for another 
raid, restored to those excellent 
men. After such a_ scandalous 
measure, is it wonderful if the poor 
deluded wretches could never be 
brought to believe that the United 
States Government had any real 
desire or intention to interfere 
seriously with their operations ? 

4, That every year since 1866 the 
Canadian people have been sub- 
jected to a heavy military outlay 
directly, and to a serious industrial 
loss indirectly, by the necessity of 
calling out an armed force to repel 
threatened incursions, for which 
the Fenians made their prepara- 
tions in the most open and deliber- 
ate manner; establishing depots of 
arms and military stores at various 
points within the territory of the 
United States along the line of the 
Canadian frontier ; and even con- 
cluding contracts for the supply of 
biscuits and provisions for the sub- 
sistence of the invading army! All 
of which measures were matters of 
notoriety, and were published in the 
American and Canadian journals. 

The above are a few of the facts, 
for the literal correctness of which 
we can vouch of our own know- 
ledge, which explain and go far to 
justify the soreness of feeling now 
prevalent in Canada; but whether 
justified or not the feeling is there— 
it is intensely real—and it would 
be fatuous on the part of our rulers 
to disregard it. 

In direct opposition to the repre- 
sentations of military officers who 
had served in Canada, and in dis- 
regard of the remonstrances of the 
Colonial Ministers, who declared 
that their hands would be seriously 
weakened for the maturing of their 
military policy by such a measure, 
the English Government at the end 
of last year resolved to persevere in 
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their declared intention of further 
denuding Canada of troops. In 
vain it was represented that the 
state of affairs which necessitated 
the despatch of reinforcements to 
Canada in 1866 had not passed 
away; that the Fenian organiza- 
tion still retained sufficient vitality 
to give trouble; that any sweeping 
reduction of the Canadian garrison 
would be magnified by the Fenian 
leaders for the purpose of persuad- 
ing their followers that Canada 
would prove an easy conquest; 
that those leaders were careful to 
proclaim, more Hibernico, that they 
did not come to make war on 
Canadians, but on England for the 
liberation of Ireland; and that the 
Canadians felt, and justly felt, that 
so long as their country was likely 
to be made the battle-ground of the 
Fenians against England, the efforts 
they were both able and willing to 
make in their own defence, even 
although those efforts were more 
than sufficient, should in honour 
and justice be powerfully seconded 
by the presence and co-operation of 
English troops. 

The following extract is from a 
letter written during the summer 
of 1869 by a gentleman who com- 
mands a frontier battalion of volun- 
teer militia in Canada :— 


“Tam not very apt to take a gloomy 
view, but I must confess that things 
look rather dark in Canada just now. 
Here we are with the military force of 
the Dominion only part organised, the 
troops of the line ordered home, and 
the Yankees, I honestly believe, pre- 
paring for war. What is to become of 
us? -You know that the men of Kent 
or of the Lothians are not more devoted 
to Britain or more loyal to her constitu- 
tion than the Canadians are, and Bri- 
tain ought now to say whether we are 
wanted or not. If the English Govern- 
ment is not prepared to leave enough 
experienced officers to handle us, or 
enough regulars to steady us till we 
get licked into shape ourselves, they 
ought to tell us plainly, ‘We don’t mean 
to fight, even to save the Canadas.’ 
That would be a far honester course 
than the present shilly-shallying of cold 
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shoulder and wet blanket, varied by an 
occasional fine period in the House of 
Commons that ‘ war with the colonies 
means war with England.’ The colo- 
nies don’t make war, and if we have to 
fight it will be in England’s quarrel ; 
yet they strip Canada of troops, not 
even leaving men enough in the coun- 
try to form up the movable columns 
which it was judged necessary to or- 
ganise and to keep in hand against the 
Fenians. Ihope Iam wrong, but some- 
times I cannot help thinking that Eng- 
lish gtatesmen nowadays don’t think 
the possession of half a continent, and 
the prestige belonging thereto, worth 
striking a blow for ; and that the sen- 
timents of Messrs. J. 8. Mill, Goldwin 
Smith, and Dilke in his ‘ Greater Bri- 
tain,’ are the opinions which are enter- 
tained by the ruling classes of England 
generally. It looks very like it ; and 
there are thousands in Canada who 
cannot help thinking what I have 
endeavoured to express. 


“Tf such is the policy of the Cabinet, . 


they ought to tell us plainly, ‘Make 
your own arrangements either for in- 
dependence, or with your neighbours. 
We neither intend nor can we afford 
to help you.’ And yet we don’t want 
a great deal of help to hold our own. 
The Yankee frontier is as open as our 
own, and far richer ; and if it came to 
harrying, they might discover the 
meaning of the war being carried into 
Africa. The sack of Buffalo would 
pay for all the towns on the Niagara 
frontier, and Detroit would compensate 
for Windsor. Oh! Idothink wecould, 
even if we did get a thrashing, give 
Uncle Sam such a taste of what war 
meant, that he would be satisfied to 
live in peace with us afterwards for 
another fifty years—and by that time 
I hope Canada could stand alone.” 


Although the views above express- 
ed, especially with reference to the 
Americans being desirous of war, are 
doubtless exaggerated, they indicate 
faithfully the state of feeling along 
the Canadian frontier, the existence 
of which is of itself dangerous to the 
continuance of friendly relations 
between the two countries. ‘ 

The Fenian operations during the 
past spring had so far the effect of 
modifying the policy of the Home 
Government, that the withdrawal of 





the regiments, which were ordered 
home in April and May, has been 
postponed till theautumn. There is 
no doubt the Fenian move was pre- 
mature. It was not intended to be 
made until after the troops had 
departed, in the one direction to 
the Red River, in the other to Eng- 
land. The attack was first ordered 
for April, and the assembly along 
the frontier of armed bodies during 
that month rendered it necessary to 
place 6000 volunteers on active duty 
to oppose them. 

But finding the Red River expedi- 
tion had been delayed, the Fenian 
leaders postponed their intended in- 
vasion to the 22d May, a week previ- 
ous to which date the Red River 
troops, including the 60th Rifles from 
Ottawa, had reached but not yet 
quitted Toronto, en route to the 
north-west. 

In the debate in the House of 
Lords on Lord Carnarvon’s resolu- 
tion in praise of the Canadian militia, 
it is to be regretted that the new 
Colonial Secretary should have taken 
a line of argument somewhat detract- 
ing from the services of that force. 
Lord Kimberley’s words were :— 


“My second objection is, that how- 
ever strong our feelings may be of the 
services performed by the volunteers, 
we must measure the occasion by 
what actually occurred ; and consider- 
ing that this was a raid of certain 
marauders in time of peace, who were 
driven back, after they had advanced 
a few hundred yards over the fron- 
tier, in a way as discreditable to them 
as it was creditable to the volunteers, 
it would be quite contrary to precedent 
that this House should by solemn de- 
claration record its sense of the servi- 
ces of the troops and volunteers.” 


Lord Kimberley knows little of 
the peculiar blessings of the United 
States constitution, if he measures 
the gravity of the occasion when 
these bands of marauders crossed 
the Canadian frontier by the result ; 
and he fails to do justice to the 
officer to whose judgment and 
promptitude of action, more than 
to any other circumstance, England 
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and America are indebted for escape 
from a very serious difficulty. 

The gravity of the occasion con- 
sisted in this, that several thousand 
Fenians were distributed at differ- 
ent points along the frontier, while 
more thousands were en route from 
different quarters. If the first 
party which crossed the line had 
been unopposed, and had been able 
therefore to occupy and intrench 
the strong position of Eccles Hill 
just within the Canadian’ frontier, 
it would have fallen to the lot of 
the Canadian volunteers to dis- 
lodge the enemy from a strong 
position, in place of defending it 
against him. The Canadians would 
not have been in a position to at- 
tack with prudence for at the least 
twenty-four hours, the news that 
the Fenian flag had been displayed 
unmolested on Canadian soil for 
twenty-four hours’ communicated 
by telegraph to all parts of the 
Union, would have brought to the 
invaders a large accession of 
strength. The Fenians would have 
fought with confidence, as_ their 
backs would have been almost 
touching United States territory; 
and if the first attack on their posi- 
tion had not been completely suc- 
cessful, a storm of sympathy for 
“*the war” would have swept over 
the Union, tens of thousands of 
filibusters would have _ entered 
Canada, and the United States 
executive would have been power- 
less to prevent a state of war be- 
tween the two countries. 

Fortunately the command of the 
Canadian frontier where the first 
collision took place was confided to 

ieutenant-Colonel Osborne Smith, 
formerly of the 389th Regiment, 
whose energy and ability in execut- 
‘ing the same trust during the raid 
of 1866, gained for him the confi- 
dlence of General Lindsay, who then 
commanded the troops in Lower 
Canada, as well as that of the high- 
spirited frontier farmers of whom 
the Canadian line of defence is 
composed. 

When it appeared certain, from 
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information he received, that the 
Fenians were gathering on the fron- 
tier for the second time, and that 
they were really in earnest, Colonel 
Smith, without waiting for orders 
from Ottawa, and sensible that 
every moment was precious, acted 
on his own responsibility, under 
one of the clauses of the new 
militia bill, by calling out all the 
frontier volunteer corps of his dis- 
trict for active duty. But as the 
distances the men would have to 
travel to their respective alarm- 
posts would render the concentra- 
tion of the different battalions im- 
possible under twenty-four hours 
from the time of despatching the 
orders, and as it was vitally im- 
portant to forestall the enemy be- 
fore they could obtain a footing on 
Canadian soil, he telegraphed to 
Lieutenant -Colonel Chamberlain, 
the commander of the Missisquoi 
battalion—a gentleman who com- 
bines the occupation of a journalist 
with the attributes of a cool and 
daring soldier—to occupy the 
strong position of Eccles Hill with 
such of the armed residents as could 
be got together in anticipation of 
the muster of the volunteers. 

In immediate response to Colonel 
Chamberlain’s appeal, thirty-five 
yeomen of the frontier, carrying 
their own weapons, good marks- 
men, proceeded on the evening of 
the 24th May, under Mr. Asa 
Westover of Dunham, to take pos- 
session of the important hill; and 
this advance-guard was reinforced 
during the night by one officer and 
twenty-five men, being the earliest 
arrivals of the volunteers at their 
place of assembly. The arrange- 
ments for the defence of the post 
having been personally made by 
Colonel Smith, to Colonel Cham- 
berlain was left the honourable 
charge of keeping this gate of 
entrance into Canada against . all 
comers. 

These measures were by no 
means premature. At noon on the 
25th, a few hours after they were 
completed, a body of Fenians to 
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the number of 200, anticipating 
no serious ' resistance, crossed the 
frontier line at the run, advancing 
toward Eccles Hill, which they 
hoped to find unoccupied; about 
$50 more remaining in reserve just 
within American territory. As the 
leading files entered Canada, the 
farmers and volunteers opened a 
fire which killed one Fenian and 
woundéd others more or less se- 
verely. The fire was returned both 
by the reserve from American ter- 
ritory and by the attacking column, 
which last, however, scattered like 
a shell at the first discharge, and 
instead of advancing sought shel- 
ter in groups, some behind houses, 
some behind the stone fences, and 
a desultory firing was kept up be- 


tween the two lines for some hours.: 


At 6 p.m., Colonel Smith, who had 
meanwhile arrived with 26 troopers 
of the Montreal Cavalry and a com- 
pany of the Victoria Rifles from 
Montreal, ordered a general ad- 
vance, the immediate effect of 
which was to drive the Fenians 
from their lurking-places in ludi- 
crous terror to the shelter of the 
woods on the American side, the 
runaways dropping arms and ac- 
coutrements, and everything that 
could hinder them in their flight. 
They had indeed received such a 
fright that all idea of a renewed 
advance at the same point was at 
an end. 

The moral effect was however 
very noticeable in another quarter. 
On the 26th May, a body of 250 
Fenians entered Canada in front of 
Huntingdon, and intrenched them- 
selves with their baeks close to 
American territory. On the 27th 
they were attacked by the ‘ Hunt- 
ingdon Borderers,” a fine corps of 
frontier farmers, commanded by 
that good soldier Lieut. - Colonel 
M‘Eachern, supported by one com- 
pany of the 69th, the whole under 
Lieut.-Colonel Bagot of the 69th. 
If the Fenians had stood their 
ground, they might have inflicted 
considerable loss on the assailants ; 
but, cowed as they were by the 
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moral effect of the failure of their 
comrades at Eccles Hill, after de- 
livering two wild volleys they ran 
like frightened sheep across the 
frontier to the shelter of the woods 
beyond, throwing away rifles, packs, 
belts, and overcoats. 

‘The war” was ended, although 
several thousand armed ragamuf- 
fins had come up calling themselves 
Fenians, and hoping to share in the 
plunder of Canada. Finding, how- 
ever, the cat had not jumped 
in the proper direction, these 
worthy creatures loafed about for 
some days, to the annoyance and 
alarm of the American frontier in- 
habitants, and were at length per- 
suaded by the authorities kindly 
to accept a free passage by railroad 
back to their homes. 

It is gratifying to learn from all 
sources that the discipline and 
alacrity of the Canadian volunteers 
would have been a credit to the 
troops of any nation; and it is 
fortunate that the officer in chief 
command of the troops was one in 
whom, from their long previous 
acquaintance, the colonial levies 
had learnt to place the fullest con- 
fidence. Lieut.-General the Hon. 
James Lindsay had the experience 
of former raids to guide him, and 
it is the merest justice to say that 
no measures were omitted on this 
occasion which local knowledge, 
directed by military ability of no 
common order, could dictate. 

In 1866 it happened to a friend 
of our own, a lady, to be travelling 
from New York to Niagara just at 
the time when the Fenians were 
making their first invasion at Nia- 
gara, and in front of Montreal. On 
arriving at Albany she found the 
people in wild excitement. Parties 
of Fenians, escorted and cheered by 
the populace, constantly passed 
along the streets on their way to 
the railway station. At the hotels, 
the waiters and chambermaids, all 
of them Irish, seemed to regard the 
wants of travellers as far too sub- 
lunary for their attention at a mo- 
ment when, after so many centuries 
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of oppression, the sun of liberty 
was breaking over the green hills of 
Erin. Our friend’s party, being 
English, were subjected not only 
to black looks but to positive in- 
solence from these enlightened 
patriots. The most absurd stories 
obtained implicit belief; and in 
the public room of the hotel, an 
American, who had been walking 
up and down the apartment in an 
excited manner, stopped suddenly 
in front of our friend, and address- 
ing her nasally, without any preface, 
jerked forth the words, ‘ Splendid 
news, marm, from the war.” ‘In- 
deed, sir,” was the reply; ‘“ what 
war do you refer to?” “The Fe- 
nian war, marm; the Fenians have 
taken Kingston with 500 regular 
troops, and are marching on Otta- 
wa and Montreal!” ° 

Such reports, mixed freely with 
‘cocktails ”” and “moral suasions,”’ 
worked up the lower orders to a 
state of bibulous enthusiasm, in 
which the plunder of Canada pre- 
sented an object of attraction high- 


ly desirable in itself, and involv- 
ing no great amount of danger to 


the patriot skin. Every train to 
Canada carried many car-loads of 
Fenians and their sympathising 
friends. Along the whole line 
from Albany to Niagara, at all the 
junctions whence side lines lead off 
to the Canadian frontier, detach- 
ments of these heroes walked off 
the trains into the arms of crowds 
of admiring citizens, who seemed 
to have voted themselves en per- 
manence for the purpose of ova- 
tions. So long as Fenian successes 
obtained credit, the cry was still 
‘““they come ;” but when the fiasco, 
both east and west, could no longer 
be concealed, the cooling-down pro- 
cess was very rapid indeed. 

Albany was, in the scenes and 
feeling above described, only a type 
of every other town in the state of 
New York; and if the Fenians had 
obtained any successes either in 
1866 or in 1870, the American 
people would have taken the bit 
between the teeth and would have 
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slipped out of the hand of their 
driver, as France, we learn from 
high authority, has done now. 

Although we may conclude that 
Canada has seen the last of Fenian 
raids; and though, doubtless, the 
English Cabinet may adduce the 
present condition of Europe as a 
plausible reason for concentrating 
our military force as far as possible 
at the heart of the empire; we yet 
hold the circumstances of Canada 
to be so exceptional, that the troops 
serving in that colony should be 
left there until the necessity of 
withdrawing them shall be appa- 
rent; in which case they may be 
regarded as being at the distance 
of fifteen days from our shores, 
We are convinced that the Canadian 
people would not only cheerfully 
acquiesce in that necessity when it 
arises, but that they would respond 
with alacrity to any call that Eng- 
land might make upon them in 
common with other colonies, to 
contribute their quota on just and 
equitable conditions towards the 
armies of the empire. 

The anti-colonial party have 
sought to persuade Canada to leave 
us, on the pretence that she would 
be greatly more prosperous as a 
state of the American Union than 
in her present dependent condition 
she can hope to become. 

On the other hand, they have 
endeavoured to enlist the feelings 
of English people against the con- 
nection on the ground that Canada 
lays a heavy tax on the produce of 
British industry. 

We propose to examine these ar- 
guments seriatim. 

First, As to the prospective ad- 
vantage to Canada of joining the 
Union. 

By a comparison of the last 
census of the United States, pub- 
lished in June 1860, with the last 
census of Canada published in 
January 186i, it is established that 
the progress of Canada during the 
ten years preceding the taking of 
the census more than equalled the 
progress of the United States in 
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the same period in almost every 
particular. 

Thus, in population, the increase 
in the ‘United States was 35.08 per 
cent. 

While in Lower Canada it was 
97.88 per cent; in Upper Canada 
it was 53.01 per cent; and, conse- 
quently, in Canada as a whole it 
was 40.44 per cent. 

In increase of tillage. During 
the ten years ending 1860, the num- 
ber of acres under the plough had 
increased, in. the United States, 
44.30 per cet. 

While during the nine years end- 
ing 1861, the increase was, in Lower 
Canada, 33.26 per cent; in Upper 
Canada, 63.75 per cent; and in all 
Canada, 48.51 per. cent. 

In production of wheat. In 1850, 
the*production in the United? States 
amounted to 4.33 bushels per head 
of population; in 1860, to 5.50 
bushels per head; showing an in- 
crease of 1.23 bushels per head in 
ten years. 

Whereas in 1851 the production 
in all Canada was 8.77 bushels per 
head, which had increased in 1861 
to 11.02 bushels per head, showing 
an increase of 2.25 bushels per 
head in ten years, or nearly double 
the increase of the United States 
within the same period. 

In live stock. In the year 1860 
there were owned in the United 
States for every hundred inhabit- 
ants, 20 horses, 27 cows, 71 sheep; 
against, in Lower Canada, 22 horses, 
27 cows, 63 sheep; and in Upper 
Canada, 28 horses, 32 cows, 85 
sheep. 

In agricultural produce generally, 
the United States are ahead of 
Canada in the one article of Indian 
corn only, and behind it in rye, 
barley, oats, buckwheat, peas and 
beans, and potatoes; the produce 
being calculated at so many bushels 
per head of population. 

In the words of the Toronto 
‘Globe,’ from which these particu- 
lars are taken,—‘ These facts need 
no comment: they tell their own 
story, and prove to demonstration 
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that instead of lagging behind our 
“go-ahead” neighbours, Canada 
has moved and is moving more 
rapidly than the most favoured dis- 
tricts of that much be-praised coun- 
try, the United States of America.” 

Turning now to the charge, .that 
Canada has made use of her com- 
mercial freedom only to impose 
heavy duties on English products 
—while admitting its literal cor- 
rectness, let us look a little below 
the surface. 

The duties complained of were 
imposed solely for the purposes of 
a revenue of which the major part 
is absorbed by the interest on the 
cost of those great arteries of com- 
merce, the Canadian railways and 
canals. These works, by immense- 
ly cheapening the transport of all 
articles from the seaport of entry, 
have enabled the traders of West- 
ern Canada to sell English goods 
to Canadian customers at a far 
cheaper rate, notwithstanding the 
duties, than they could have done 
under the continuance of the tedi- 
ous and costly system of alternate 
land and water carriage, necessitat- 
ing frequent transhipment, which 
the improved communications have 
superseded. 

Thus, the very causes which ne- 
cessitated the increased duties have 
occasioned an increased demand 
for the articles on which the duties 
are levied; and it is highly illogi- 
cal that Free-Traders should com- 
plain of such a result, when it isa 
favourite article of their creed that 
duties are paid by the consumer. 

Nothing less than a confirmation 
of the suspicion which, notwith- 
standing Ministerial assurances to 
the contrary, we know to exist in 
Canada—that England desires to rid 
herself of the connection—would 
suffice to drive the Canadians from 
the arms of their beloved parent. 
Wounded affection is proverbially 
the source of the bitterest enmities ; 
and if Canada be driven forth, it 
will be to fall into the open and 
longing arms of the neighbouring 
republic. 
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Even supposing it possible that 
a separation could be entirely ami- 
cable, Canada standing alone could 
not resist the preponderating at- 
traction of her powerful neigh- 
bour. 

By the junction of Canada with 
the United States, it must be patent 
to all that the maritime power of the 
latter would be enormously increas- 
ed, while that of England would be 
diminished. If that event should 
come to pass, our possession of the 
West Indian Islands would really 
be then, what the Americans per- 
suade themselves our possession 
of ,Canada is now, one of sufferance 
by the United States. We can hold 
Canada without a doubt, and the 
chances of a war would not be 
against us, as too many English- 
men have despondingly assumed. 
But if Canada were incorporated 
with the Union, we could not re- 
tain the West Indian Islands one 
day longer than the good pleasure 
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of United North America would 
permit. 

Would there be no loss of pres- 
tige—would there be no loss of 
character~-would there be no fatal 
loss of strength, which among na- 
tions depends so much on prestige 
and character—in such a practical 
avowal that we are no longer able 
to retain our possessions? ‘(Ce 
n’est que le premier pas qui cofite ;” 
and if we could make up our minds 
to let Canada go, the effort required 
at a later period to give up the 
West Indies at the demand of 
America would cost comparatively 
little. 

England would then discover all 
too late that if the connection with 
Canada is now “ifconvenient,” tha 
incorporation of that great colony 
with our only maritime rival, which 
is as yet the only possible alter- 
native, would be productive of con- 
sequences that might be character- 
ised by a term of graver import. 





CORNELIUS 


MAKING 


THERE is a species of engagement 
well known to financial people, by 
which the subscribers to an enter- 
prise bind themselves not to with- 
draw their aid and support without 
due preliminary notice, so that the 
solidarity—I am sorry for the word, 
but I cannot help it—the solidarity 
of the undertaking should not be 
imperilled by the caprice or change 
of purpose of those who had de- 
vised it. It is just possible that 
the wise provisions of these con- 
tracts have suggested to recent 
diplomatic intelligence that mar- 
vel of statecraft which has just ap- 
peared in “ the league of the neutral 
powers.” Here Italy, Austria, 
England, and Russia—I give them 
in the order I find them in an 
Italian newspaper — bind them- 
selves to do nothing in the present 
war but look on, till such time as 
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A RING. 


any one or more of them deem it a 
fitting moment for something more; 
in which case, he or they shall an- 


nounce his or their intention of 
seceding from the neutrality, such 
notice to be given at a specified 
time in advance, along with a state- 
ment of the reasons for the with- 
drawal. Had this engagement been 
entitled a ‘‘ Non-Confidence Asso- 
ciation,” or a ‘‘ Compact for the Culti- 
vation of Mutual Distrust,” I could 
readily understand its intention. 
To bind any one to do something as 
long as he likes it, does not seem 
an unfair or arbitrary exercise of 
power; but to tell him that before 
he means to do something else he 
must come forward and expose his 
change of purpose—what new con- 
victions had broken upon his mind 
—what new views altered circum- 
stances had opened to him, and 
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how interest urged him in a way 
he had not hitherto recognised,— 
all these seem to me to be very like 
treating a Government as you would 
an individual, and expecting a 
Ministry or a Cabinet not only to 
be outspoken and honest, but ac- 
tually capable of having convictions, 
and being able to defend them. 
Ordinary readers would probably 
be surprised to learn that it was 
necessary to draw up a regular 
formal compact to enforce what 
might seem a very natural’ mode of 
proceeding. Diplomacy, however, 
knows better. ‘Some recent expe- 
riences, too, have taught us that 
great. men and Ministers, besides 
that large game that they play be- 
fore the world, haye a smaller, finer, 
and more intricate one, which they 
play in secret, and on which they 
risk their heaviest stakes, and to 
which they devote their keenest 
faculties. Diplomacy also knew 
that the tendency of nations to in- 
dulge in political intrigue is gener- 
ally in the inverse ratio of their 
solvency, and that countries whose 


five-per-cents are below fifty are 


invariably bellicose; just as the 
gentleman who had nothing, saw 
no possible benefit in the practice 
of economy. It is very hard to 
make Italy understand the disad- 
vantage of going to war, or the in- 
convenience of a loan of which she 
cannot pay the interest. Secret 
negotiations, however — like 
sum advanced by Lazarus Levi on 
personal security, and no questions 
asked—are very tempting baits to 
small States with a highly-taxed 
population and a low credit. They 
fall very readily into the hands of 
those Jews of politics, the Bene- 
dettis and Bismarks, and are so de- 
lighted with the accommodation ten- 
dered them, that they never higgle 
about the terms. It was, then, to 
guard against these dangers that our 
Ministers—for I believe the honour 
was theirs—invented this society 
for mutual suspicion and reciprocal 
distrust ; pretty much as some staid 
elderly partner in a City house might 
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take precaution against the junior 
member of the firm being seduced 
into play at Homburg or the ring 
at Newmarket. Nor were the pre- 
cautions unheeded. Baron Beust, 
half broken-hearted by the superior 
rogueries of Bismark, has been 
dying for an ‘intrigue of some 
sort or any sort. It is now full 
two years since Victor Emmanuel 
has done an indiscretion, and he 
is pining away for want of a blun- 
der. Continued interchange of 
messages has gone on between 
Florence and Vienna of late; and 
there is no saying what fatal mis- 
takes they may have been hatching, 
nor to what extent they might not 
have compromised themselves, if it 
had not been for these Prussian 
victories, which at least warned 
them to hold their hand for a time. 

This notion of a peace alliance 
came, then, in the opportune mo- 
ment of their incertitude; and 
while they were doubting whether 
it were wiser to back Prussia or 
take the odds on France, the 
English project intervened, by say- 
ing, Why bet at all ? 

Both France and Prussia had 
done good services to the Italians. 
From the former they had got 
Lombardy and the Duchies; from 
the latter Venetia. 

Both France and Prussia had 
behaved treacherously to Austria. 
The one had despoiled her of her 
Italian possessions, the other ex- 
pelled her from Germany. 

In consequence, Italy and Austria 
detested both the parties to the 
war, with all the hate of a gross in- 
gratitude and a deep and rancorous 
jealousy. There were, besides, no 
sympathies, no distracting traits 
of love or affection, to divert either 
of them from their true interests; 
but even this very liberty increased 
the embarrassment of the situation. 

It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that they both felt very—no, not 
grateful to, but—well pleased with 
their friends in Downing Street, 
who suggested the tertium quid, 
and saved them from what has so 
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often proved a mistake—‘ backing 
the favourite.” 

That France employed superhu- 
man efforts to widen the area of 
the war, to have an alliance with 
any one anywhere that should ex- 
tend the relations of hostility, and 
involve more interests in the strug- 
gle, is now well known. Had she 
even succeeded in drawing the 
Danes into the conflict, it would 
have sufficed for her policy, since 
the struggle would then be certain 
to engage others, and the contest 
become at last European. In one 
of his late conversations at Flor- 
ence with some of the Ministers of 
the Crown, the Prince Napoleon is 
said to have so far forgotten him- 
self as openly to accuse Italy as 
being the cause of the French disas- 
ters. “‘ But for your backwardness,” 
said he, “‘ there would now be fight- 
ing on the Danube and the Vis- 
tula as well as on the Rhine; and 
even if things went ill with us we 
should have sharers in our affliction, 
and not a gallery of onlookers, 


THE PRICE 


If there be some degree of pre- 
sumption in the manner in which 
our newspapers have determined 
on the terms of the peace that 
Prussia should accord to France, 
it must be doubtless a great com- 
fort to M. de Bismark to learn 
what conditions will meet the ap- 
proval of those “‘ public instructors,” 
who are able to vouch so confi- 
dently for public opinion, on the 
same principle that the City man 
did for his port—that “he made 
it himself.” We are told by a num- 
ber of these authorities that there 
must be no annexation of any por- 
tion of French territory—that by 
no combination of circumstances 
should Alsace or Lorraine, or any 
part of them, be added to Prussia; 
and they proceed to show the rea- 
sons, some of them of considerable 
strength, others less plausible, for 
this’ decision. 
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gloating over our disasters and 
chuckling over our downfall.” 

England has, then, done good 
service to the world, in limiting 
the area of this struggle. The fight 
was and is ‘'for the championship 
of Europe,” and no intervention of 
other States could possibly have 
determined which of the great 
contending parties merited the 
“belt.” 

With the old instincts of her pu- 
gilistic days England has called on 
the bystanders to “make a ring;” 
at the same time, in the true spirit 
of that mock philanthropy in which 
she is a master, she deplores the 
occasion, sincerely trusts this will 
be the last thing of the kind the 
world shall ever witness, and begs 
of all her friends to stake nothing 
on the match, and on no account 
to encourage either of the combat- 
ants, or accord them any sympathy ; 
all the more as there is no saying 
which will come out the conqueror, 
and, what is even worse, whom will 
he bully next! 


OF PEACE, 


Strangely enough, however, they 
attach a very unwarrantable im- 
portance to the weak arguments, 
and only concede a small share of 
attention to the one unanswerable 
objection to annexation—the avow- 
ed dislike of the inhabitants of 
these provinces to change their 
nationality. It was supposed that 
a German - speaking population 
must be German in feeling and 
affection; that lapse of time and 
the growth of relations with ano- 
ther country could never obliterate 
the older ties of race and lineage; 
and that in the very forms of a lan- 
guage would traditions be preserved 
which would make a people long for 
the time when they should be re- 
stored to the land they had come 
from, and the kindred ‘they had left 
there. “To dwell with one’s own 
people” is so natural, and so power- 
ful an influence in the human heart. 
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That this sentiment is capable of 
much modification, recent events 
are offering a proof. These men 
of Alsace, who speak no word of 
French—who in aspect, manner, 
dress, and daily ways are unlike 
all that is French as is well possible 
to conceive—are still intense in the 
desire to be thought Frenchmen, 
and determined, whatever it may 
cost them, to belong to France. In 
a word, Time, and the various re- 
lations which Time teaches, have 
been more powerful than the memo- 
ries of traditions and the familiar 
sounds of earlier years; and if it 
were not so—I mean, if such re- 
sults should be the rule, and not 
the exceptions, of life — Heaven 
help the people who contract se- 
cond marriages! At all events, 
these Cis-Rhenan Germans are 
fully decided not to belong to 
those ultra-Rhine; and it is the old 
story over again about the horse, 
whom you may bring to the water, 
but that no power can compel to 
drink. 

That this consideration could 
not be too much insisted on, that 
no weight that could be given it 
would be out of proportion to its 
magnitude, is self-evident. All 
that Europe has suffered of war 
and disturbance during the present 
century, all that remains for us or 
our descendants to suffer for years 
to come, has had its origin in these 
arbitrary distributions, which, made 
in the interests of princes, have 
ignored the existence of peoples. 
Of course there is always the diffi- 
culty—a very great difficulty too— 
of ascertaining what is the popular 
will, or rather the will of the ma- 
jority. The tendency of the affluent 
and the well-to-do may not be that 
of the masses, and still, it may be 
based upon considerations more 
likely to stand the test of time, 
and the changes to be apprehend- 
ed from years. In the present 
case, however, these considerations 
do not apply. Alsace and Lor- 
raine show, as the ‘Times’ says, 
that they are more French than the 
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French themselves, and that for M. 
Bismark’s gift of a nationality to, 
them they are something less than 
grateful! That these considera- 
tions will have their due weight 
with the prudent and thoughtful 
men who guide the fortunes of 
Prussia cannot be doubted. There 
is not anything in the late conduct 
of that nation that bespeaks incon- 
siderate action or rash resolve; but 
there is certainly no occasion to tell 
the Prussian people that annexation 
of the conquered provinces is for- 
bidden by arguments even stronger 
than these! 

To allege, besides, that because 
Prussia was provoked into this war, 
she has no right to take the advan- ~ 
tage her successes afford, by in- 
crease of territory, is somewhat 
strange logic; whereas it might be 
really conceded that the first duty 
of a State thus driven to take up 
arms for her defence would be to 
take such measures as might be rea- 
sonably supposed sufficient to guard 
her from a recurrence of the mis- 
fortune. 

Some Prussian strategists have 
declared that these frontier fort- 
resses of France are standing perils 
to German security; that so long as 
they exist they constitute so many 
temptations to French aggressive- 
ness, and are incentives to that spirit 
which, whether it take the form of 
haughty dictation or insolent com- 
mand, France has been so long in 
the habit of employing towards 
neighbouring States. 

The great argument, the argument 
assumed to be so irresistible that it 
requires no substantiation, is this: 
If any portion of French territory 
be taken, who is to guarantee us 
against French resentment? In 
fact, this pitiable demand for pro- 
tection against the great bully of 
Europe is the last cry of faint- 
heartedness of those who will not 
open their eyes to see that the 
bubble of French invincibility has 
burst, and that the terror which 
it has exercised over the world, 
is henceforward to be reckoned 
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amongst the dangers of the past. 
To revive the panics of former 
days, it will not only be necessary 
to restore Europe to the lamentable 
condition of the first years of the 
century, but to bring back to the 
world’s stage the towering genius 
of the first Emperor. We have 
been often told of poor peasants in 
France who could never be brought 
to believe that the first Napoleon 
had died at St. Helena, and who 
confidently looked forward to the 
time when he would once more 
land in France, and by the mere 
terror of his presence scatter his 
enemies before him. Have we been 
much wiser than these simple coun- 
try-folk—we, who for the last nigh 
fifty years have been living in dread 
of France, and daily conjuring to 
our imagination what terrible things 
a fit of her passion might provoke 
her to? 

It is, then, by this spectre of 
French “resentment” we are en- 
deavouring to affright the King 
of Prussia; and though we have 


seen Germany, alone and without 
allies, do in one month what it 
took all Europe a quarter of a 
century to accomplish, we are so 
overcome by the fears that have 


become instincts with us, that 
we entreat her to make a mode- 
rate use of her successes, and 
be sure not to provoke “French re- 
sentment.”’ 

We have all of us heard of the 
man who, being rebuked for kicking 
his enemy when down, justified the 
proceeding by saying, “If you knew 
what work I had to get him down!” 
Might we not concede something to 
the Prussians on this score? There 
is no doubt of it; from the day 
of Weissemburg to that of Sedan 
_ more valiantly contested battles have 
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never been fought. There has been 
no lack of that “ancient valour” 
that made the glory of the French 
arms; they have fought with all 
their native dash, their national 
heroism, and their traditional fear- 
lessness, but they have been met 
by like qualities in a more nume- 
rous enemy, and overpowered. It 
is said, and I believe it, the Prus- 
sian losses outnumber the French, 
The Guard alone has suffered, it is 
said, to the extent of one-third of 
its force. And are we, the neutrals, 
the men who did nothing but sell 
powder and ball to the combatants 
—are we to step in now and dictate 
the terms the conqueror shall exact? 
By what pretext do we interfere 
even so far as to diminish the gene- 
rosity the victor might like to ex- 
ercise, by our supposed mediation ? 
We have told the King of Prussia 
that the annexation of territory is 
unsafe. Why are we to tell him it 
is impossible? Another point is 
worth consideration: Are we quite 
certain that if France had con- 
quered we should have interposed 
with our arguments against her 
annexations, and forbidden her 
to take Bavarian and Prussian 
Rhineland? Should we have been 
so ready with the threat of Prus- 
sian “resentment,” and threatened 
France with the inevitable rancour 
of an insulted nation? I suspect 
not. I rather imagine that the cold 
comfort we should have given: our 
German friends would have been 
some wise apophthegms about the 
absurdity of resisting the inevitable, 
and that France the invincible was 
a power to be dealt with by flat- 
tery, diplomatic dexterity, or ab- 
solute concession, but never to be 
thwarted, and, above all, never to be 
fought with! 
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CATCHING 


TnERE was a pause in the coming 
of war intelligence at the end of 
July, and a very similar pause at 
the end of August. The pause dur- 
ing the last days of July was sup- 
posed to indicate that the Emperor 
was making his final arrangements 
preparatory to the opening of the 
campaign. The pause with which 
August closed was understood, by 
those who still believed in French 
ability, to proceed from the exe- 
cution of profound schemes of 
M‘Mahon, and even of Bazaine, 
with the view of wholly retrieving 
the fortunes of the Empire; and by 
those who despaired of French suc- 
cess, was understood to signify 
secret transfers of Prussian corps 
for adjustment of the strength of 
the army of the Crown Prince and 
the army before Metz, so that the 
excision of Bazaine, the checking of 
M‘Mahon, and the advance on Paris, 
might be maintained simultane- 
ously. During both pauses people 
speculated as they are sure to do 
on such occasions. In July all the 
anticipations had reference to the 
time and direction of the Emper- 
or’s attack: in August the ponder- 
ings were as to the character of the 
delusions by which the Emperor 
and his Ministers were led to de- 
clare this war. When Aguecheek 
made a similar mistake, and got 
his head broke for his pains, he 
owned that he did not know that 
his adversary was valiant and so 
canning of fence, or he had seen 


STRENGTH 


It was the first great Prussian— 
was it not ?—who, less devout than 
the King William of to-day, thought 
that heaven rather favours les gros bu- 
taillons, If this were true in general, 
we should only have to count noses 
on the field, and arrive at the result 
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him damned ere he had challenged 
him. But surely the French Em- 
peror and the French Government 
knew well enough that Prussia was 
both valiant and cunning; the de- 
fiance could not have been produced 
by ignorance of those qualities in 
her. It is referable rather to a 
mistaken estimate by France of 
herself. She thought probably that 
great as might be the valour and 
the cunning of Prussia, the valour 
and cunning of France were greater, 
and would prevail. Alas for France ! 
also for that renowned land! her 
valour is impotent to save; her 
right hand has forgot its cunning. 
She had changed, but she knew it 
not; her strength had gone out of 
her. Hereafter we may learn why 
and how she had declined from her 
high efficiency ; at present we can but 
note with grief that we have looked 
in vain for one spark of ability, for 
one proof of military vigour and 
decision, from her that was once the 
most warlike of nations. So infe- 
rior has been her defence, that we 
are unable to estimate the qualities 
of her adversary. Success against 
a helpless inert foe, and success 
over the daring, the inventive, and 
the rapid, are two different things. 
Save the one article of valour, which 
shines in the French armies as 
brightly as ever it did, there is a 
disappearance therefrom of warlike 
ability. What would France now 
give if she had not thrown down 
the gauntlet to Prussia! 


AND SKILL. 


without carnage, as well as with it. 
But the saying is far from being 


universally true. Where other 

things are equal, indeed, the larger 

number may be expected to win. 

But how rarely are other things 

equal! Skill, determination, quick- 
2. 
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ness, energy, guile, have often 
enough sufficed to outweigh num- 
bers. Had the secret of success 
lain in numbers alone, the elder 
Napoleon would not have succeed- 
ed—would never have known the 
advantage of having numbers on his 
side. The history of his early stra- 
tegy and that of his last campaign 
in 1814, illustrate continually the 
power of genius against numerical 
odds. The heavy Austrian armies, 
what chance had they against his 
originality and dash, his perspica- 
city, comprehension, and readiness ? 
It is not, then, unjust to say that 
in coming to the war with the 
larger army, as there is every reason 
to believe that they did, the Prus- 
sians started with only one point 
out of many in their favour. It 


was still possible, by patience and 
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travail skilfully exhibited, to make 
up for the disparity in men, to 
gradually reduce that disparity, and 
finally to come victorious out of the 
conflict. This was possible, we say, 
to supreme genius. But even to 
ordinary ability there were oppor- 
tunities of displaying some know- 
ledge of the great game of war— 
of gilding even failure by brilliancy 
of conception and attempt. Yet 
no gleam of generalship came to 
brighten the French reverses, 
From the day of Weissenbourg to 
this day the French troops have 
been continually yielding ground, 
There is no glimpse of genius for 
even their most ardent admirer to 
dwell on. The campaign on their 
side is a sad blank. They do not 
enable us to say that they deserved 
better fortune. 


TWO OR THREE NOTES ABOUT SIEGES. 


While we wait the receipt or 
confirmation of interesting intelli- 
gence, we hear daily of the advance 
of the attacks on Metz and Strass- 
bourg; and as the newspaper ac- 
counts of these operations are such 
-as to mystify any intellect, it may 
be doing good service to state 
briefly, and in outline, what the 
operations are. And, as_prelimi- 
nary to speaking of the attack, a 
few words about the thing to be 
attacked—viz., a fortress—will be 
in season. 

A fortified town, then, means in 
general terms no more than it did 
in the days of Nimrod—it is a 
town surrounded by a wall for de- 
fence, the wall itself being rendered 
difficult of approach by a ditch 
running round it on the outside 
The wall would in _ primitive 
times, doubtless, stand on a ring 
or a rectangle, so that the plan 
of a city’s wall would in out- 
line be no more than © or G 
It is almost superfluous to add 
that the inside of the wall would 
be so built as to afford every fa- 
cility for defenders, while the out- 
side would present every difficulty 


for the assailant. Only a short 
experience would be required for 
shrewd people to find out that this * 
arrangement admitted but of each 
defender fighting directly to his 
front; he could not see along the 
wall, and therefore would not gain 
the greatest advantage of position 
over his foe. To gain this advan- 
tage projections were necessary, and 
the wall soon reached such a figure 


as this 12 or this 


so that the assailant not only en- 
countered an enemy in front, but 
was taken also in flank as he ad- 
vanced against the wall. Now the 
whole art of defence has grown 
out of these forms. Its essence 
is to interpose obstacles between 
the assailant and the attacked, 
and that every obstacle shall 
be flanked. As weapons of war 
have been altered, the character 
of the obstacles has been modi- 
fied; and as the size of cities has 
increased, polygonal forms have 
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superseded in large works circular 
and rectangular ones. Thus we 
have now, to resist cannon-shots, 
instead of simple walls, thick ram- 
parts of earth supported by walls; 
and we generally fortify on such 


where 


a figure as this 


every line is straight, and where 
every line, however short, should 
be seen in flank from some other 
line. Of course defences.may be 
multiplied. Covering the inner 
ring or enceinte, there may be out- 
works connected with it; and in- 
dependent of these, there may be 
smaller detached works, more or 
less frequent, to guard the ap- 
proaches to the place, or to cover 
parts which by nature or accident 
would otherwise be obvious to 
attack. As we fortify now, the re- 
taining walls which support the 
ramparts of earth ought not to be, 
and generally cannot be, seen, ex- 
cept from the opposite edge of the 
ditch, or from the ditch | itself; 
that is to say, the opposite side of 
the ditch is made of such a height 
that it shall cover the masonry, 
leaving only the earthen slopes 
above visible from without. From 
the enceinte outwards toward the 
surrounding country there is a 
continuous downward plane, losing 
itself at last in the fields, and al- 
though ,this plane may in reality 
be broken by ditches, the slopes 
are so arranged that the ditches 
are not perceptible to the eye till 
the observer is inside the works. 
To make this plainer, we give w 
section through a place with out- 
works. 

Here the parts A, B, C are ram- 
parts ; D, E, F are ditches; the darkly- 
shaded parts are masonry ; the town 
is inside. It is clear from the 
figure that a person looking from 
the outside toward the town could 
see nothing of the ditches—could 
see, in fact, only the green slopes 
at a, a, a, a, in a continuous plane. 
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The country outside the fortifica 
tions is kept clear of 
houses and everything 
that could shelter an 
assailant for a consid- 
erable space. Add that 
in some cases the diffi- 
culty of attack may be 
increased by flooding 
the ditches, and our 
little say is said about 
the object of attack. 
Now for the attack it- 
self. . 

The’ assailant—who 
is, of course, numeri- 
cally superior to the 
garrison of the fortress, 
otherwise the latter 
need not fight from be- 
hind walls—first uses 
his troops to prevent 
all communication be- 
tween the town and 
the country without, 
or, in technical phrase, 
he invests the place. 
And by the time the 
investment is complete 
he will have selected 
the part of the fortress 
on which it appears 
advisable to make his 
attack. We put aside 
the idea of his attain- 
ing his object, or any 
part of his object, by 
stratagem, surprise, or 
even by escalade, which 
methods need little ex- 
planation ; and suppose 
that from the strength 
of the works, and the 
vigilance and ability of 
the garrison, there is 
no way of getting in ex- 
cept the process secun- 
dum artem of beating 
down or blowing up 
the ramparts, and en- 
tering over the ruins 
by sap, or by an as- 
sault of ‘the imminent 
deadly breach.” Now, 
before you can breach 
a rampart with any cer- 
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tainty, you must be able to see its 
supporting wall; but, as was before 
said, that cannot be done till you 
are on the outer brink of the ditch, 
where you require to be protected 
from the fire of the defenders be- 
fore you can take your measures 
for breaching with some degree of 
security.* To get to the brink of 
the ditch is, however, no such easy 
matter, forasmuch as the whole ap- 
proach is swept by a deadly fire of 
artillery and musketry from the 
place, the gunners and musketeers 
being safe behind their works. It 
is a business to be set about very 
cautiously indeed, and one wherein 
the assailant must in a rough and 
temporary way also fight from be- 
hind cover. Accordingly he ap- 
proaches openly only to such dis- 
tance that the enemy is just unable 
to see very clearly what he is about, 
and cannot with certainty destroy 
his troops, although a portion here 
and there may be hit. In former 
days, when the ranges of firearms 
were much shorter than they are 
now, eight hundred or a thousand 
yards from the most prominent work 
on the side selected for attack, was 
considered a convenient distance. 
In these days, if a fortress happen 
to be defended with modern wea- 
pons, it ‘would hardly be possible 
to venture so near. We have not 
experience of the new arms to say 
what the proper distance should 
be. It must depend upon the 
power of the defence, and would 
soon be discovered in each case. 
When, therefore, the besieger can 
advance no further without shelter, 
he opens a trench parallel in direc- 
tion to the general run of the en- 
closure, and extending at each end 
a little beyond the portion to be 
attacked. Thus—if, referring to a 
preceding figure, the part to be 
attacked were from A to B, then the 
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parallel would be in the direction 
a@ 6, This parallel is a good 


is. B 
Sune 
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broad trench with a mound of 
earth raised in front of it, so that 
men, carts, and guns may, if ne- 
cessary, pass along it without being | 
seen. For greater security from 
molestation, this parallel is made, 
or at any rate, begun, by night, 
As soon as it has been made, bat- 
teries are constructed of earth close 
to it for the purpose of pitching 
shot and shell over the ramparts, 
and annoying the defenders and dis- 
mounting the guns on the walls. 
This fire, as soon as opened, will of 
course somewhat distract the de- 
fenders; and, aided by the caqnfu- 
sion so created, the assailants, 
working still by night, venture to 
push trenches in advance of the 
parallel, but not directly on the 
works, lest the enemy should see 
into and along them. The 

trenches are in zigzags 

thus, so that the assailant’s 

troops when using them 

may always be concealed 

from the view of the for- 

tress. It is a devious road, 

but a safe one. By-and- 

by, when along two or three differ- 
ent lines the besieger has got his zig- 
zags, which are really covered roads, 
advanced to four or five hundred 
yards in front of his first parallel, he 
begins to see that it would be an 
advantage to connect his different 
lines of zigzags, to bring a strong 
body of troops nearer to the place, 
and to establish his batteries nearer 
to the place also. So he makes 





* It is boasted that, from the range and accuracy of modern artillery, it is now 
possible to breach a wall, which cannot yet be seen, by judging accurately its 
_ position, the depth of the ditch, &, We do not say that this is impossible, but 

we prefer to wait till the experiment has been generally successful before dis- 


carding the old rules, 
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another parallel hereabouts with 
batteries close in front of it, brings 
up his guns by the zigzag roads, 
and begins to drop his missiles 
from this nearer position. The ex- 
ecution of his own works has of 
course by this time become a dan- 
gerous affair, as he is within easy 
musketry range. But, on the other 
hand, he is near enough now to 
make his musketry tell on the de- 
fenders; his artillery, also, does 
something more than skim along 
the inner line of ramparts, dis- 
mounting guns, and killing gunners 
and musketeers—it begins to dam- 
age the upper parts of the ramparts 
themselves, and to subdue the fire 
therefrom. Indeed the shelter of 
his trenches would no longer be 
sufficient for him if he did not 
keep down the fire of the place by 
vigorous counter-battering. But, 
the batteries once in action, he 
must push forward again; he is 
now, however, so near to the marks- 
men within the walls, that he will 
have difficulty in executing ordin- 


ary trench-work even in the hours 


of darkness. By seizing favour- 
able opportunities he will do a 
little in the ordinary manner—i.e., 
by letting his pick and spade men 
expose themselves to fire until they 
throw up their own shields; but 
many times it will be impossible 
to proceed in this way, and then 
there is nothing for it but the sap, 
which is merely a trench driven 
forward in such a manner that the 
sappers cover themselves as they 
work along. It is a much slower 
operation than common trenching, 
and therefore not resorted to except 
from necessity. Thus, by one me- 
thod or another, the trenches creep 
along on two or three lines, and 
still in zigzags, while the artillery 
and musketry on both sides blaze 
away, each endeavouring to over- 
power the fire of the other, the 
besieger getting at last the advan- 
tage, unless he blundered in his 
calculations and was incompetent 
to reduce the fortress. If it be- 
came necessary now for the be- 
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sieger to advance his batteries be- 
fore there is occasion for another 
parallel, he must dig so much 
trench in the form of a parallel as 
will serve to make a way to his 
new batteries, which having armed, 
he will push ahead as before. In 
a few nights he finds himself on a 
line joining the most advanced 
points of the works of the fortress, 
and here he must make another 
parallel (his third or fourth, as the 
case may be) to obtain a free road- 
way all along the part which he 
has chosen to attack. It has be- 
come vastly nervous work now, for 
some of the defenders are close to 
the parallel peppering the work- 
men unmercifully, and sometimes 
checking them. Under cover of a 
heavy fire, however, overmastering 
the fire of the place, the work must 
go on somehow; and then, when 
the batteries of the third parallel 
begin to talk, the besieged ought to 
feel that he is getting the worst of 
it—his works should be knocked 
about beyond the ability of his 
harassed garrison to repair, his 
force should be considerably dim- 
inished, and his artillery should be 
becoming rather reticent. If this 
be so, the time has come for get- 
ting the first footing within the 
fortified lines, by invading part of 
the enemy’s covert-way, a sheltered 
passage which is outside his first 
ditch. The sap may be pushed 
right into the covert-way, but in 
general this work is cleared by a 
rush de vive force from the third 
parallel. However it be done the 
assailant must gain possession of 
it, and intrench himself there. He 
can now see down into the first 
ditch. The supporting wall of this 
must come down somehow, or be 
escaladed. If the latter be too 
uncertain, then the besieger either 
blows in the outer side of the ditch, 
and, covered by a tremendous fire 
from his own guns, saps across the 
ditch, mines the opposite wall, and 
blows it up; or he brings up heavy 
guns, makes batteries for them on 
the outward edge of the ditch, and 
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proceeds to batter down the retain- 
ing wall, hitting it about a third 
of the distance up from bottom to 
top, and beating in a long groove 
about that level. By-and-by down 
comes the wall and the earth that 
was behind it, the ruins filling the 
ditch to the height of the groove, 
and the space where they just now 
stood gaping a shapeless breach. 
Perhaps it is not yet what engineers 
call practicable—i.e., not beaten 
down to a slope which the storming 
party can ascend: in that case it 
must be battered more and more 
until it becomes practicable. 

While the breach is being form- 
ed, a descent is being made into 
the ditch by an underground pas- 
sage; so that, by the time the wall 
comes down, the besieger has a 
covered passage to the bottom of 
the ditch; thus, whether he may 
have blown up the wall or battered 
it down, comes now to much the 
same thing—there is a breach in 
the wall, and he is in the ditch 
ready to mount the breach. If he 
is not pressed for time he may 
work up the breach by sap; but if 
to save time be an object, he must 
try his luck again at a rush, and 
force his way in, if not the first 
time, the second or the third. Get 
in he must. 

The assaults of these breaches 
are generally terrible affairs. A 
strong column from the ditch scram- 
bles up the breach, the men behind 
foreing on those in front. The 
enemy, of course, uses every expedi- 
ent, and exerts the whole of his re- 
maining strength to baffle and force 
back the intruders. It is common- 
ly a most sanguinary hand-to-hand 
fight, the horrors of which are in- 
creased by the explosions of com- 
bustibles concealed by the defenders 
in the breaches, and by the wounds 
inflicted by all sorts of dangerous 
contrivances with which the path 
of the assailants is beset. 

In the front of the attack fight a 
heroic few, who, in general, have 
volunteered for this post of danger. 
They are known to the French as 
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les enfans perdus, and to us as the 
Sorlorn-hope. 

Should there be but the enceinte 
to penetrate, the process which has 
been described makes the besieger 
master of the town; but should it 
be only an outwork which has been 
taken he must work on again in 
the same way as before, intrench- 
ing himself on the ground gained, 
and battering and sapping his way 
to the interior defences, which must 
be won as. the outer ones have 
been. 

When there are detached works 
outside too strong to be carried 
by a coup de main, they must either 
be dealt with by the miner, or 
trenches must be opened against 
them. 

And the mention of the miner 
leads to the remark that many for- 
tresses are provided with subterra- 
nean galleries called countermines, 
for the express purpose of baffling 
any little experiments in the explo- 
sive line which the besieger may 
try. Sometimes the miners from 
either side meet in the subterranean 
passages, and enter upon a horrible 
contest under ground, while their 
friends on the upper earth keep the 
world awake with shot and shell 
and bullets, and all the rain which 
“‘villanous saltpetre” can shower 
upon devoted combatants. 

During the whole of his opera- 
tions the besieger is liable to sor- 
ties from the place. The besieged 
(whose engineers can judge pretty 
well from their observations by day 
what works are likely to be pro- 
ceeded with by night) come out 
under cover of the darkness in 
greater or less force, drive the work- 
men, if they can, from the trenches, 
beat or destroy the besiegers’ guard, 
and give time for a working party 
which follows them with picks and 
shovels to fill in the trenches, 
knock over the earthen defences, un- 
cover the batteries, and otherwise 
undo the benevolent husbandry 
that has been going on outside their 
gates; while a smart party of gun- 
ners tries to get into the batteries 
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and spike the guns, an operation 
which renders them particularly 
taciturn. Of course the besieger 
looks out for these attacks, and has 
a strong guard in his trenches, and 
in very dangerous positions his 
workmen have their arms slung be- 
hind them, or otherwise at hand, 
so that in a moment, should a sus- 
picious noise be heard in the dark- 
ness, they may drop their intrench- 
ing tools, stand to their arms, and 
charge ‘over the breastwork which 
they have been constructing with- 
out waiting for the supports to come 
up, thus turning the tables on the 
sortie, and to some extent surpris- 
ing the surpriser. As all these 
affairs take place in the_darkness, 
when it is impossible to judge of 
the strength of parties, the import- 
ance of making the first move is 
very great, and a vigilant energetic 
party, by dashing out with the as- 
surance which belongs to strength, 
may gain all the advantages of 
strength itself, and disconcert a party 
of many times their number; for 
once in the darkness creates confu- 
sion anywhere, and there are no 
means of restoring order. 

The annexed diagram shows the 
form of an attack on a place pro- 
tected not only by an enceinte (the 
inner dark line), but by outworks 
(D D) and detached works (C C). 
The zigzag approaches will be easily 
recognised; A A A are batteries; 
B B are little enclosed earthworks, 
convenient for the besieger, but 
not indispensable; EE are bodies 
of cavalry behind mounds or epaule- 
ments ; ¥ F are trenches formed by 
sap; GG are bodies of infantry 
guarding the trenches; the broken 
spots opposite the besieger’s ad- 
vanced batteries, represent the 
breaches. 

It may be well to add that vari- 
ous new systems of fortification 
have of late years been invent- 
ed, though few towns have yet 
been fortified on any of these new 
systems. Most of the fortresses in 
France, as Metz and Strassbourg, 
are of the old pattern; and as these 
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are what the present war is likely 
to be busy with, it is unnecessary 
here to point out the difference be- 
tween old and new. The for- 
tifications of Paris appear from the 
drawings to be no more than a con- 
tinuous enctinte with frequent pro- 
jections, and a ditch outside. There 
are detached works at intervals cover- 
ing the circumference, but there is no 
outwork. The masonry walls mea- 
sure, from the drawings, thirty-five 
English feet in height; they are too 
high, therefore, to be easily escalad- 
ed. But, on the whole, the works 
seem to present no peculiar diffi- 
culty to a besieger, and may be 
expected soon to fall if attacked by 
a well-appointed enemy: 

The writer quite understands that 
this little digression concerning 
sieges would be impertinent if ad- 
dressed to any that have studied 
the subject however slightly. He 
has presumed to introduce it, not 
for their criticism or scorn, but in 
a spirit of good will to the great 
newspaper-reading public now at 
the mercy of the gwuasi-military 
heroes who delight to scatter about 
hard words, as if they habitually 
breakfasted on blue-lights, changed 
the fashions of war once a-week, 
coached Von Moltke on Monday 
mornings, and only relieved their 
tactical minds at idle times by tales 
of 


** Cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 
Of healths five fathom deep.” 


What little has been said has 
been said in the vernacular, so that 
the unlearned may at any rate un- 
derstand what it means. Had the 
intention been to stun and perplex 
the reader, it would have been easy 
to pay out ad libitum from a mili- 
tary vocabulary to “split the ears 
of the groundlings.” 

One favourite announcement of 
these Napoleons the First in wide- 
awakes and tweeds is, that the 
trenches before such and such a 
place have been “pushed up to 
2000 or 1500 yards from the works,” 
and this is a cowp de plume which. 
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seems to take immensely, as it is 
forthwith copied into at least the 
whole of the provincial papers. But 
if any attention has been paid to 
what has been written above, it will 
be understood that trenches have 
generally been jirst opched at a dis- 
tance of from 600 to 1000 yards 
from the place, and that in all pro- 
bability 1000 to 1500 yards will be 
the extreme distance for opening 
trenches in modern sieges. It is 


clear, therefore, that they who utter 
this sounding talk, are open to the 
remark which Mrs. Lobb makes in 
Lord Lytton’s novel of ‘Paul Clif- 
ford,’ concerning “them as talks 


INCREDIBLE 


This is the nineteenth century, 
claiming to be the most intelligent 
of all centuries, and Paris is the 
capital of accomplished France, as- 
serting itself to be the very centre 
of the intelligence and acumen 
of the age. Yet in Paris it was 
that the foremost statesmen, the 
leaders of the Government, were 
unable to perceive truths which 
touched their nation so nearly as 
did the perilous position of their 
armies, and the wellnigh irretriev- 
able fortunes of the Empire, at the 
end of August of this year; for we 
put aside the idea that Count 
Palikao and his Ministry deliber- 
ately falsified announcements to 
deceive the public; we prefer to 
believe that the Ministers were 
themselves deceived—that they 
were unable to discriminate be- 
tween true and false reports, and 
that there was no one in keen- 
witted Paris capable of pointing 
out the significance of such mili- 
tary events as none attempted to 
deny. Of all French shortcomings, 
this, when it has been reflected on, 
must seem the most remarkable. 
Whatever else we may have ascribed 
or denied to France, we have al- 
ways confessed her supremely mili- 
tary. Aptitude for war, comprehen- 
sion of warlike things, proneness to 
lose clear perceptions of right and 
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about a woman ”—videlicet, “ the 
little knows the natur of the thing 
they talks about.” It is neces 
that there should be technical terms 
in all trades, the trade of war not 
excepted; and these, to the initi- 
ated, form the most convenient 
vehicles for ideas; but it is quite 
possible for one to deliver these 
same ideas “like a man of this 
world ;” and those who do not so 
utter them when addressing the 
general reader may fairly be sus- 
pected of seeking a veil for their 
ignorance, or a currency for what 
Mr. Weller called “‘gammon.” 


SIMPLICITY. 


wrong in the absorbing desire for 
glory and for martial fame—these 
were attributed to Frenchmen, not 
so much in the light of acquire- 
ments as of some sort of moral birth- 
marks with which they came into 
the world. We used in England, 
not so long ago, with that intensely 
modest appreciation which Britons 
are wont to make of their own in- 
stitutions, to compare our own sol- 
diers—mere senseless fighting ma- 
chines, as we called them—with the 
intelligent, dexterous, thorough 
French soldier, a fellow capable of 
exchanging ideas with his general 
concerning a position or a line of 
march, the embryo of a general, if 
never to be developed as such. O 
that France could have produced 
but one such sagacious man to con- 
vince Count Palikao how desperate 
was the condition of things, and to 
induce him to act rationally while 
yet a day of grace remained! But 
there came no sound of wisdom, no 
suspicion of the truth. And yet 
the significance of ‘a great army 
while retreating cut in two, the one 
half severed from its base, the other 
half fleeing in confusion, must have 
been patent to any mind at all in- 
structed in military knowledge. The 
disaster of Marshal Bazaine on the 
18th August was known to us only 
a few hours before the September 
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number went to press, but we did 
not fail to see at once all that the 
defeat portended.* Even in this 
strait all was not lost if there had 
been ability to make the best use 
of the force that was yet available. 
But the military light in France 
had quite gone out. There was 
not a head in all that martial coun- 
try fit to help her in her need, and 
avert her humiliation. The Govy- 
ernment had no, better resource 
than to accept and to pass on to 
the people fictitious tales of suc- 
cess, and to utter mysterious hints 


of profound stratagems in operation 
to restore the war, and to vindicate 
the genius of warlike France. What 
they did was unworthy a tribe of 
Red Indians. Theodore of Abys- 
sinia would have laughed it to 
scorn. The imbecility which God 
sends when he wills the destruction 
of a people was apparent in their 
councils, in their deeds, in their 
expectations. They fell down, and 
there was none to deliver them. 
Could this be the France “that 
made the earth to tremble, that did 
shake kingdoms” ? 


THE NOTABLE MOVE. 


It must have been that the Min- 
isters were entirely ignorant of 
how, after the disappearance of 
Marshal Bazaine within the walls 
of Metz, the Prussian host, leaving 
a corps to watch the fortress, moved 
on again in stern masses toward 
Paris. The Crown Prince, for some 
days towards the end of August, 
was not reported, but he. was un- 
derstood to-be south of M‘Mahon’s 
line of retreat, threatening his 
flank as the latter now again fell 
back from Verdun upon Chalons. 
This movement of the Prussians 
upon the rear and the left flank of 
the retiring army—the old story of 
the two legs containing a right 
angle or thereabout—seems to have 
been one which the French had no 
power to frustrate. It is quite true 
that a general with an enemy on his 
flank ought to feel as uncomfort- 
able as if he had a snake in his 
bed; there can be no calm exer- 
cise of judgment, no prosecution of 
design, until the unpleasant neigh- 
bour has been got rid of. Now the 
French antipathy to a flank com- 
panion was sufliciently sensitive— 
the presence of the Crown Prince 
at once rendered M‘Mahon uneasy, 
but the only method which he fol- 
lowed for delivering himself was 
the oft-repeated one of retreating 


orable right angle kept behind and 
beside him like a shadow, control- 
ling his movements and denying 
him rest. There were days when a 
French army pursued by twice, ay, 
or three times its numbers, would 
have given the columns on its flank at 
the very least a caution to take heed 
to their ways. It did not follow in 
those days because a situation was 
bad that it was irretrievable. The 
first Napoleon, by hook or by crook, 
would have gained a few hours’ 
start of the general in his rear, and 
turned sharp to him on his flank, 
cutting off a portion of his force, 
and infallibly following up the 
blow ; or he would have resorted to 
some other of those wonderful 
shifts with which the history of his 
campaigns abounds. He would 
not have suffered his army to be 
driven like a flock of sheep; and, 
whether he succeeded or not, he 
would have shown that he knew 
how to play for success. But M‘Ma- 
hon, it seems, was only making for 
the camp at Chalons, where the 
great stand was at length to be 
made, and the decisive pitched 
battle to be fought. Expectation 
was, however, again balked. As 
the Reverend Melchisedec Howler 
consented to put off the millennium 
for two years by particular desire, 
so did the French leaders disap- 





further and faster while the inex- 


% See ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for September, p. 399. 
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point the world of the mighty Ar- 
mageddon which it*looked for. To 
its consternation Europe heard that 
the camp at Chalons was broken 
up, and Rheims was now to be the 
scene of the great resistance. This 
postponement of the fight had hap- 
pened so frequently that it is hardly 
to be wondered at if even the wary 
Prussians began to regard it as a 
matter of course. They followed 
toward Rheims as they had fol- 
lowed toward Chalons, and even 
pushed along the French flank 
more eagerly than before. The 
Crown Prince was now heard of as 
far west as Vitry, with his advance 
at Chateau Thierry: the King was 
at Bar-le-Duc. But M‘Mahon’s very 
dulness had at last lulled his ene- 
mies into a sort of security that 
the same moves would be repeated 
to the end; and, in reality, they 
had lost sight of him, and he had 
an opportunity of making an im- 
portant diversion. He did make 
it, but he made it to hisruin. His 
action explained the dark sentences 
used in the Chambers, the hopeful, 
buoyant paragraphs in the Parisian 
papers, the wild sentences about 
broken Prussia endeavouring to 
flee from off the sacred soil, but 
remaining there because awakening 
France —old men and maidens, 
young men and children, rising 
with one consent upon the foe— 
would slay her last soldier, and 
leave not one to return with the 
tale. The plan was, that M‘Mahon 
should turn to the north, pass the 
right of the Prussian King’s army, 
fall upon the troops that had been 
left to beleaguer Metz, and so de- 
liver Bazaine, who was warned of 
the coming succour, and instructed 
to co-operate with M‘Mahon by a 
powerful sally from the fortifica- 
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tions. Independently of the folly 
of this scheme, there was, looking 
at the recent antecedents of both 
armies, an unpardonable imperti- 
nence in it. It gave to the long. 
sighted, prudent Prussians, credit 
for being ten times more helpless 
and improvident than the French 
themselves. It supposed that the 
sagacious Von Moltke had over- 
looked the possibility of a French 
corps (it meed not have been 
M‘Mahon’s) slipping by on their 
right between the Belgian and 
Luxemburg neutral territory and 
the line joining Rethel to Verdun, 
assaulting the Prussians about 
Metz, bringing out Bazaine in tri- 
umph, and in turn cutting the Prus- 
sians from their base—.e., in this 
case from Germany. The last card 
of France was played on the suppo- 
sition that the Prussians who had 
delivered such hard knocks were 
utterly imbecile. And so, with 
the approbation of the Govern- 
ment, and to the delight of Paris, 
M‘Mahon slipped away to the.north. 
The people in England were not 
quite so blind as those in France. 
There were many here who saw the 
utter folly of M‘Mahon’s manceuvre; 
but those who see most clearly are 
not always the first to speak: silly 
people who could form no judgment 
for themselves caught up the empty 
boastings of the French press, 
and disseminated the opinion that 
France had at last taken the ini- 
tiative, and that the prospects of 
speedy peace which we had begun 
to indulge were not likely to be 
realised. Whereupon the stocks 
fell, the old alarms were reawaken- 
ed, and the rumours of alliances, 
interventions and intrigues were 
current once more. 


EXIT M‘MAHON, 


Two days’ start of the Crown 
Prince, which, said the overjoyed 
Parisians, Marshal M‘Mahon has 
now certainly got, make him master 
of the situation: let us dance and 


be merry, for our turn is come at 
last; we are going to experience 
the joy of victory. But before this 
great secret was divulged, while we 
only knew darkly that M‘Mahon 
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was about to do some astonishing 
thing, we were informed very clearly 
that a new Prussian corps d’armée 
had been formed and placed under 
the command of the Crown Prince 
of Saxony, for the express purpose 
of covering on the north the army 
that was watching Bazaine. All 
has been so dark regarding the 
means of the Prussians—the ac- 
counts which they have given us 
have been so rigidly confined to 
statements of results, uttering not 
a word concerning aims or prepara- 
tions, reinforcements, supplies, or 
reserves, that their doings, when 
declared, take us by surprise, and 


.affect us like the incidents of a 


romance. Thus, whether the for- 
mation of this northern army was 
simply a new arrangement of the 
forces already in France, or whether 
reinforcements coming up from 
Germany supplied the places in the 
old corps of its battalions, we have 
not clear means of determining. 
The probability is, judging from the 
number of Prussians reported from 
different quarters, that fully the 
strength of the Prince of Saxony’s 
force had been added to the Prus- 
sian army since the middle of 
August. 

The Emperor, no longer exercis- 
ing a military command, hovered 
about the positions of M‘Mahon’s 
army with eccentric motions. Some- 
times the Prince Imperial was said 
to be with him, sometimes to have 
been spirited away. It was by his 
meteoric appearances that M‘Ma- 
hon’s progress was guessed at. We 
knew at length that the Marshal 
was marching on Montmédy, but 
we knew nothing of his immediate 


‘design, though for the time we were 


fain to believe that it had been de- 
termined by common-sense, and 
with some knowledge of the ene- 
my’s movements. But M‘Mahon 
seems to have been guiltless of the 
knowledge even that the fourth 
(the new) corps had been formed, 
He thought, and his friends in Paris 
thought, that he had completely out- 
generalled the King and the Crown 





Prince. And indeed, while in the 
very jaws of destruction, he moved 
along with the easy tread of a tri- 
umphant schemer about to realise 
the advantage whieh his sagacity 
had already won. So loose was his 
march, so little dreamed he of dan- 
ger, that he passed a portion of his 
army to the right bank of the 
Meuse, leaving the remainder to 
follow leisurely. It was in this po- 
sition, with the parts of his army 
divided by the river, that his fate 
first overtook him. The chastisement 
had been preparing for some days, 
for the fourth Prussian army was 
anxiously looking for him in the 
vicinity of Sedan; and the King 
and Crown Prince, having at length 
missed their quarry and paused 
a day, incredulous of his infatu- 
ated conduct, became assured of 
it, and moved north, with what 
forces is not exactly clear—but 
probably not with all that had 
been watching M‘Mahon’s_ west- 
ward flight, as there is reason 
to suppose that some of these never 
diverged from their line of march 
upon Paris up to the time when 
the King once more advanced to-_ 
ward the city. It has been re- 
marked by some who judged by 
results, that but for the precaution 
of posting the fourth corps in the 
north, M‘Mahon would have made 
good his boast of slipping past the 
King’s flank, and getting first to 
Metz. But it must be remembered 
that the King knew very well where 
the Saxon Prince was, and so did 
not harass his own troops by ex- 
hausting marches. It seems to be 
overlooked, too, that if the inter- 
ception of M‘Mahon had been left 
to the King’s army alone, there was 
a shorter road than that which the 
King took—namely, the north-east 
road through Verdun, by following 
which he might have made up for 
lost time, and stood before the for- 
tress to await M‘Mahon’s approach. 
We cannot see justification of the 
French move, consider it from what 
point of view we may. But specu- 
lation as to what might have been 
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is just now of secondary import- 
ance; what did happen is, that 
while M‘Mahon’s army was partly 
on one bank of the Meuse and 
partly on the other bank, the fourth 
Prussian corps, under the Saxon 
Prince, was quite close to him—so 
close that there seem to have been 
collisions of the advanced parties— 
and yet the Marshal did not under- 
stand. Once more his very dulness 
might have been his friend; for the 
Prince of Saxony, unable to believe 
that an important portion of the 
French army ‘could be over the 
Meuse—i.e., on the right bank*— 
sent a part of his force to explore 
the left bank, and some of these 
ere long encountered and defeated 
a regiment of French chasseurs, by 
which encounter they knew that 
they were close upon the French 
army—no doubt the whole of it, as 
they thought. They were here 
joined by a portion of the King’s 
army, and thus the Prussian force 
on the left bank outnumbered the 
French force on the same. bank, 
while on the right bank there was 
also disparity of numbers in favour 
of the Prussians. For the present 
the reader is requested to note this 
fact, as we intend to speak of it 
again. 

M‘Mahon, then, by this time 
(and we are now at the 30th August) 
was with a part of his army on the 
tight bank of the Meuse, in a sharp 
wedge of country formed by the 
confluence of the rivers Meuse and 
Chiers; he was advancing toward 
Montmédy. The other part of his 
army, under De Failly, was moving 
toward the Meuse on its left bank, 
with the intention of crossing at 
Mouzon. M‘Mahon was encoun- 
tered in front by the Saxon Prince; 
De Failly was taken in flank as he 
was marching eastward and his 
enemy northward. Both the French 
generals were in the end driven up- 
on Sedan. De Failly’s beating was 
administered without much diffi- 


culty; but poor M‘Mahon fought 
hard to avert his fate, yet without 
avail. He was engaged up to the 
night of the 30th, and fighting was 
renewed on the morning of the 
8ist. The Prussians by telegraph 
claimed to have inflicted much loss 
and taken much spoil, including 
De Failly’s camp. 

The wary Prussians, knowing 
the lost condition of their enemy, 
ceased for a while to press him, 
while the King’s army, great part 
of which had now come up, ex: 
tended itself so as to command his 
flank, a movement which he ap- 
pears to have mistaken for a sign 
of distress caused by his fierce 
resistance; and this delusion may 
have lasted till the morning of the 
lst September, when, attempting 
to strike another stroke for escape, 
he found an enemy’s force on front 
and flank, while behind him was 
the neutral territory of Belgium. 
He fought, however, and his troops 
fought desperately. Himself was 
wounded early in the day ; but for- 
tune was again against the French, 
and finally they retreated once more 
into Sedan. 

The effort of the 1st was their 
last. The consequences of the de- 
feat will command a page of history 
for themselves a thousand years 


hence. The Emperor of France, 


surrendering himself a prisoner of 
war; the army of Marshal M‘Ma- 
hon submitting itself to the will of 
the conqueror, and drafted away 
in bodies of 20,000 at a time into 
Germany ;—these events, and the 
episodes belonging to them, will 
mould the future of Europe, and 
influence the character and policy 
of coming generations, while to the 
painter and the poet they will fur- 
nish themes that shall rouse human 
sympathies and emotions to the end 
of Time. Another great day of 
gloom fell on France, usually the 
gay, the bright, the prosperous—a 
day to be remembered as a day of 





* In military parlance, the bank of a river is right or left as it would appear 
to a beholder with his face down the stream, 
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affliction, and mourned for like to 
that which witnessed the downfall 
of the first Napoleon, or the cap- 
tivity of Francis or of John, or that 
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dark day 


“When Charlemain with all his peerage 
e 
By Fontarabbia.”’ 


THE FORTUNE OF WAR. 


The saying about les gros batail- 
lons tells only part of the truth. 
Les gros bataillons form a promi- 
nent item in prudent provision for 
war, and success follows prudence. 
Far more is the saying true in war, 
“ Nullum numen abest si sit pru- 
dentia.”’ A lucid forecast of the 
things to be achieved and of the 
means whereby they may be done 
—this is in the mind that compels 
fortune. Where decisions must be 
rapid, and founded often on im- 
perfect intelligence, blunders are 
sure now and then to be committed, 
Napier tells us that he who never 
blundered, never made war. Blun- 
ders in detail, however, can gene- 
rally be retrieved if the plan of the 
whole adventure has been rationally 
conceived. It is vague, undigested, 
half-designed plans that fortune 
will in no wise countenance. From 
the time when M‘Mahon set his 
face to the north from Rheims, no- 
body who could weigh the value of 
his move entertained the least’ hope 
of his success. And the conduct 
of his expedition was not a whit 
less faulty than the original plan— 
no circumspection, no precaution, 
no information, though he was 
venturing into the neighbourhood 
of a watchful, prompt opponent. 
But, on the other hand, the acts 
of the Prussians, as we see them at 
this early time, do not seem alto- 
gether free from error. And this 
leads back to the two battles 
of 30th August, one on either 
bank of the Meuse, to which it was 
said that we would again call at- 
tention. It is stated above that on 
both banks the Prussians outnum- 


EVIDENCES 


After the stirring events of the 
2d September, nothing was more 


bered the French; and this cir- 
cumstance can be the only justica- 
tion of the Prussians having ‘fought 
as they did on the two banks at 
once. The blunder of M*‘Mahon, 
when he allowed his force to be 
divided by the river, lay in his ex- 
posing each fraction of it to be 
attacked by the whole power of 
the enemy, while the other fraction 
could not come to its support. But 
the Saxon Prince cancelled this 
imprudence by also dividing his 
own force. The question then is, 
Did he know of M‘Mahon’s situa- 
tion? or did he know how near 
his countrymen were to his left? 
or did his gropings in the dark 
meet with better fortune than they 
deserved? In any case his opera- 
tions were only part of a design, 
the whole of which was formed by 
a head used to profound reflection ; 
and, notwithstanding a failure here 
or there in its parts, the superior 
design was the successful one. Von 
Moltke had prepared the fourth 
army to block M‘Mahon’s pa 
toward Metz, and he had detached 
divisions from the second and third 
armies to take the Frenchman on 
his flank, the whole force so com- 
bined being far more numerous 
than their enemy. It would have 
required more serious mistakes than 
either of the commanders was 
likely to commit to make this 
combination fail. On the French 
side, though Bazaine did his part 
faithfully—for he sallied on the 
26th and 31st with great resolution 
—the disjointed scheme came to 
nothing. It was madly imagined 
from the beginning. 


OF DESIGN. 


worthy of note than the readiness 
and rapidity with which the Prus- 
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sian army resumed its march upon 
Paris. When it is considered that 
an army of 120,000 men, with their 
personal arms, artillery, camp, bag- 
gage, ammunition, military train, 
and military stores, had to be re- 
ceived and transported on a sudden, 
one is fain to suppose that such a 
strain would wellnigh break down 
the transport, store, and commis- 
sariat services, and the victors thus 
be overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of their victory. For, be it remem- 
bered, the men and horses thus 
coming into their hand required to 
be at once fed, and the sick to be 
provided for. If in a week’s time 
the prisoners and spoil had been 
judiciously disposed of, we should 
have said that the Prussian aux- 
iliary services were admirably offi- 
cered, manned, and appointed. But 
what did occur was, that the Prus- 
sian march was resumed on Paris 
on the 4th, two days after the capi- 
tulation, as if the army had only 


REVENONS A 


The march was resumed, as we 
have stated, on the 4th September. 
It seemed only a little episode that 
had occurred, the demolition of the 
French army and capture of the 
French Emperor. The stern pur- 
pose remained unaltered and un- 
shaken by the occurrences which 
had wellnigh taken away the breath 
of them who watched the war. The 
goal of the army was Paris. By 
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turned aside for a day or two of 
rest—as if, on a hostile soil, 120,000 
additional soldiers to feed, horses’ 
provender in proportion, and a 
stunning weight of stores and equi- 
page to bestow, if not immediately 
to move, came in the ordinary 
course of things, and could be cared 
for like a friend dropping in to 
dinner. Truly the ease with which 
the consequences of this complete 
victory were encountered, was more 
astonishing than the victory itself, 
The masses that had done this great 
deed, not spoiled by success, not 
discomposed, not wearied, moving 
steadily upon Paris again, and leay- 
ing only the appointed staff to look 
to the fallen foe—this told a tale of 
forethought and provision such as 
may well make us marvel; this 
alone may give us an idea of how 
any operation which Prussia may 
determine to undertake against 
France, while in France’s present 
condition, must end. 


NOS MOUTONS. 


the 14th September the battalions 
were ordered to be each in position 
at a distance of ten leagues from 
the city, and on the 14th, spite of 
heavy weather, they were at their 
posts. End the war how it may, 
the relief will be immense when 
the German troops shall be once 
more on their march back—from 
Paris, if it be not then written, 
Paris was. 


REVOLUTION. 


Mercurial nations do not always 
express their emotions in the same 
way. Tidings of disaster have 
come upon France ere now, and 
have produced various moods. 
This time she vented her disap- 
pointment, rage, and shame, by ex- 
pelling her Government; at least 
Paris expelled the Government, 
and France acquiesced. And this 
was done while the justly irritated 
enemy was marching steadily on the 
capital. 


If the cri¢s of a people, if the 
words of its legislature and _ its 
press, be any guide to its senti- 
ments, then it is certain that 
France, heart and hand, went with 
her Emperor into this war. She 
shouted @ Berlin with all her 
lungs, and bade her braves God- 
speed with an intensity of martial 
ardour. To be sure, the shouts 
were borne back again upon the 
breeze a little altered in sound, but 
they were exactly the same kind of 
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shouts: @ Paris instead of @ Ber- 
lin, that was the only difference. 
But both sides could not possibly 
win; and those who play for stakes 
like this must be prepared for mis- 
chances. Mischances, say we? but 
how to measure the mischances that 
had occurred to France! Two huge 
armies paralysed—one of them an- 
nihilated ; her camps, her guns, her 
munitions of war fallen into the vic- 
tor’s hands ; her ruler a captive; an 
enemy marching up and down 
upon her soil enforcing requisi- 
tions, abrogating the laws, and 
none daring to gainsay him! It is 
questionable whether such a force 
as that which surrendered at Sedan 
had ever before so laid down their 
arms. The Austrians at Ulm were 
but 30,000 strong, and they march- 
ed out with drums beating and 
colours flying—while on the Meuse 
a host of 120,000 men went into 
action, and those who were not 
killed or taken in fight yielded 
themselves prisoners Such an 
army, and such a fate! Surely such 


humiliation never before came upon 
any nation that could produce so 


numerous a host. It was a time 
for unity and decision, whatever 
might betide—for renewed energy, 
if energy might avail—for decent 
submission to hard fate, if misfor- 
tunes were found to be past re- 
trieval; but it was not a time for 
rousing political passions, for un- 
hinging the whole machinery of 
the State, for inviting the destruc- 
tion of a capital city. France in 
her extremity showed neither re- 
signation nor* wisdom, not even 
common-sense. The _ imbecility 
which had been found in her ar- 
mies was found in her citizens also. 
She chose to add to her afflictions, 
already great, by overthrowing her 
Government and proclaiming a 
republic; thus, probably, shutting 
out all hope of the immediate 
peace which she so much wants, 
and entailing incalculable evils on 
her wretched people. We blame a 
general who may change his front 
in presence of the enemy; but what 
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are we to say of a nation that at- 
tempts to change the form of its 
Government while it is under the 
very heel of an invader ? 

If we turn from the wretched 
scenes which France now presents, 
and look back upon the glories of 
her Empire, we may discern beneath 
its pomps the portent of inevitable 
decay. The monarch an adven- 
turer ; the legislature his selections 
under the guise of being popularly 
elected; the people not satisfied 
but kept amused by shows, by 
triumphs of art, by the cultivation 
of vainglory, by feeding their mil- 
itary propensities, and gratifying 
and keeping alive their love of 
territorial acquisitions. How little 
hold the Empire had except on the 
imaginations of the people is but 
too sadly proved by the ease with 
which it was unseated, and by the 
completeness of its fall. Probably 
the Emperor may still have adher- 
ents, but they were inactive and 
dumb when men rose up against 
him. As in the fall of our second 
Richard, ‘‘None said, God bless 
him ;” he was broken ata blow. If 
there be a time at all when the 
Government should feel that its 
roots are in the people’s hearts, it 
is during a general calamity. Then 
it is that the rulers should act 
boldly and vigorously as certain of 
the nation’s support; then it is 
that the nation should feel con- 
fidence and comfort as leaning 
upon true guides and councillors. 
Oppressed by trouble, the people 
believe in only that which is stable. 
The creature that has been raised 
by their breath in the day of their 
pride, their breath will wither in 
the day of adversity. This is a 
lesson that is not wanted in Britain 
now. No doubt it is the echo of 
every man’s convictions who reads 
from day to day the melancholy 
tale of France’s decadence. It 
is in the piping times of peace 
and prosperity that these things 
should be remembered, in the days 
when the prudence of princes frets 
the impatience of the covetous and 
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aspiring. It is then that we ought 
to remember that a dislike of rash 
change is cognate with a belief in, 
and a loyalty to, our tried substan- 
tial institutions, is characteristic of 
those who are most deeply interest- 
ed in the fortunes of the country. 
The people can confer enormous fa- 
vours. In time of wealth and care- 
lessness they never tire of reward- 
ing those who flatter and humour 
them. Hence it is that we see 
men degrading themselves, selling 
their lives—their very souls; eat- 
ing their own words, denying al- 
most their own identity,—that they 
may keep pace with popular fashion, 
and continually enjoy the people’s 
gifts. But none know better than 
the same people that these are but 
fair-weather servants—men too fa- 
cile to be trusted on a rainy day. 
When the clouds lower, it is the 
steadfast, the unflinching — men 
whose lot is one with the lot of 
the country, whose roots are deep 
down in her soil—that alone can 
inspire confidence. Where there 
are none such, the advent of sorrow 
will be the advent also of such con- 
fusion as we now see in France. 
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Let us not fail to congratulate 
ourselves on the escape of the 
Empress and her son from the 
treason and peril that threatened 
them in France, and on their 
having found an asylum on British 
soil, Here, apart from all consj- 
derations of policy or interest, they 
will find kindness and sympathy, 
If we are cold and passionless when 
the wild ambition of States leads 
them to drench the world with 
blood, we are not callous when 
we witness distress.. Let the fallen 
approach our shores, and for them 
neutrality ends; we will take part 
at once with the afflicted. May 
our guests find among us some 
balm for their many sorrows ! 
Alas! alas! for that gracious lady. 
The last time we looked on _ her, 
hers was the chief figure in glorious 
pageants, when she was admired 
and worshipped not so long ago, 
and everything seemed to promise 
her enduring happiness; now, we 
fear, 

“Not poppy, nor mandragora, 


Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet 


sleep 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday.” 


WHAT IS TO FOLLOW ? 


The English press has not failed 
to perceive how the mad act of 
changing the Government in Paris 
has clouded the prospect of speedy 
peace. It is possible that the Em- 
peror’s Government, having ex- 
hausted itself in boasts and pro- 
mises, could buoy up the popular 
mind no longer, and yet that Paris, 
determined not to listen to the 
truth, insisted on stronger doses of 
the old stimulating bravado. The 
republican vein had not been 
worked for long, and the pent-up 
lava, once tapped, flowed forth with 
any conceivable strength of bom- 
bast. The standing army of France, 
the flower of its population, with 
all appliances and means to boot 
which Napoleon III. had been four 
years preparing for this contest, 
could not stand before the victori- 


ous Germans. What of that? The 
people—i. ¢., the classes which have 
not been trained as soldiers—will 
take the matter now into their own 
hands, and, by their devotion to la 
patrie, and indomitable will, make 
up for the want of training, 
matériel, prestige, and _ military 
knowledge. These. it is that will 
drive back from the heart of their 
country the invaders whom the re- 
gular army could not stop on the 
frontier. To hear France now, one 
must imagine that the army which 
was dispatched @ Berlin some two 
months since was the mere scum 
and refuse of their real strength— 
that they have kept the good troops 
until now. The London ‘Times’ 
said truly that if the Germans 
should be beaten now, the knell of 
regular armies has sounded. 
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As a proof of the wanton folly of 
the revolution, there is the idiotic 
Socialist manifesto, which, at this 
time of all times, offers to assist the 
German Socialists in suppressing 
the King of Prussia. There is an 
air of judgment and policy about 
this which argues well for the suc- 
cess of the Republic in diplomacy. 
But amid all the tall talk which 
is issuing from Paris, a calm ob- 
server must detect evidence of an 
inner consciousness that the big 
promises will not be fulfilled. 
here is an uneasy thought of 
disaster cropping out continually 
amid all the glorious phrases, which 
does not look so determined after 
all. It will be remarked that M. 
Favre, malgré all his comminations 
against the Prussians if they don’t 
trudge at once, is nevertheless very 
anxious to make peace with them 
—on his own terms, of course; 
this is the only way in which 
he could mention the matter to 
his sensitive Parisians. It may 
further be remarked that the said 
terms are pitched a note lower 
in his second rodomontado than in 
his first. And now M. Favre in a 
personal interview is going by his 
powerful intellect to convince the 
weak brain of Count Bismark that 
Germany has nothing to do but 
take what the Republic will give 
her, and be off. Does M. Favre 
remember a proverb often repeated 
in Paris about femme qui écoute and 
ville qui parle? We have not 
time to look it up and give it 
verbatim, and therefore we further 
transcribe only the two last words 
—SONT PERDUES ! 

It is to be remembered, more- 
over, that, however unanimous 
Paris may seem, there must un- 
doubtedly be two parties, if not 
more, inside it. The imperial 
party is silenced, but it exists some- 
where. There must also be a large 
number of substantial people who, 
without any very strong party feel- 
ings, would desire to rest content 
with the first loss, who do not wish 
Paris to be destroyed or defaced in 
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addition to the misfortunes that 
have already come upon them. It 
may be, too, that these people have 
some lively impressions concerning 
areign of terror—there has been 
such a thing. And from these facts 
it may be argued that the King 
of Prussia may have sympathisers 
within the walls; or, if not sympa- 
thisers, at least persons who look 
upon his entry as a less evil than 
the reign of a Marat or a Robes- 
pierre. For even the honeyed 
words of M. Favre must fail to de- 
ceive many who remember the ad- 
mirable sentiments of a former 
Republic, and that one of the most 
bloody wretches of those days used 
to carry about a spaniel in his 
bosom to receive his overflowing 
sensibilities. 

But leaving the discussion of these 
moral probabilities, if we take a more 
practical, material estimate of the 
chances of the siege (if siege there 
is to be), we must admit that often- 
times troops that would have made 
but a scurvy figure in the field have 
made an admirable defence from 
behind walls, and commanded high 
reputation by their constancy and 
bravery. We must admit, besides, 
that siege operations are those in 
which the Prussians throughout 
this war have shown the least bril- 
liancy and expedition. The resist- 
ance of Strassbourg, Metz, Phalz- 
burg, Toul, under circumstances of 
such great depression and despera- 
tion, deserves to be mentioned with 


the highest respect and admiration. - 


The winter, too, undoubtedly, is 
not far off; and the trenches in 
fine autumn weather, and the same 
trenches in the rains and snows 
of Christmas, are very different 
things. We remember, likewise, 
that the bringing up of the 
siege-train will be no _ joke, 
supposing it not to be already 
up (for the Prussians are so close 
that we know but little of what is 
done or left undone). These seem 
to be the principal difficulties (in- 
dependent of the works themselves) 
which have been held out = cav 
M 
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tions to the King. We have no 
wish to make light of these points. 
We suppose, but certainly cannot 
prove nor affirm, that Prussia has 
not put much strength into the 
sieges which have already been un- 
dertaken ; and, concerning the 
other difficulties, we judge only 
from the remarkable forethought 
that has appeared in every other 
act, that, if it be intended to sit 
down before Paris, every contin- 
gency of the siege will have been 
well conned, and a mode of ob- 
viating all its difficulties been pre- 
arranged down to the smaller 
details. 

It has already been pointed out 
by writers in the newspapers that 
the object of standing a siege is not 
in these days generally to proloAg 
for many weeks a contest that is 
already hopeless. The defence of 
a fortress is commonly a means, and 
a powerful means, of detaining an 
enemy from the pursuit of his main 
object — of making him lose time 
and men, while perhaps the sid> 
in possession of the place may be 
bringing up their resources, or 
otherwise preparing for a renewed 
struggle. But in this respect the 
siege of Paris would be peculiar, 
as being the last act of a war al- 
ready concluded in the field. And 
we do not say this merely to make 
disparaging remarks, but to show 
that a serious inference is to be 
drawn from this peculiarity of the 
. siege. The whole attention of Ger- 
many will now be directed to this 
one operation. The whole of her 
vast resources will be brought against 
one devoted city. Granting it 
loyalty to the defence, unparalleled 
bravery, and constancy to the bitter 
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end, have we any right to expect 
that Paris can resist an attack of 
such force? We are not in.Von 
Moltke’s confidence, as some gentle- 
men of the press appear to be, but 
what we think likely to occur is 
this: The King of Prussia will put 
in battery siege-artillery of such 
size and in such numbers that, he 
will literally drown any of the Par- 
isian outworks which he may choose 
to attack in fire. He will beat the 
fort to pieces and walk over it; 
Supposing this done, he has sti 
the enceinte to deal with, an 
against this it is probable that he © 
will be obliged to open trenches, 
There is no doubt that in spite of 
all that may have been destroyed 
in the last fortnight there still re- 
mains a great deal of shelter all 
round the city, and that siege ope- 
rations will be greatly assisted and 
shortened thereby. The enceinte 
must be breached and entered if 
no opportunity of a rush be offered ; 
but we cannot help thinking that 
it will be difficult to guard twenty- 
six miles of enceinte so perfectly that 
a vigilant besieger, picking his 
chance, may not make an impres- 
sion by surprise somewhere. 

We have only to trust that, for 
everybody’s sake, the days of the 
siege may be shortened. And, 
however little bias we may have 
felt as long as the war maintained 
its old conditions, we must hope 
now, since the proclamation of 
the Republic, that for the sake of 
humanity, the Germans may suc- 
ceed. The alternative is a vic- 
torious French revolution, and we 
know what that means—it means a 
scourge for the human race. 








